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LIFE AND REMAINS OF DR. PHELAN.* 


THESE are very interesting volumes ; 
the production of a man of whom we 
have reason to feel proud. It was 
during the former viceroyalty of the 
Marquis Wellesley that he first ap- 
peared as a polemical writer. What- 
ever Dr. Phillpots was in the sister 
country, during the agitation of the 
Cathole question, he was in his own— 
and, had he lived in better times, it 
would not have been altogether in 
vain that the sophistry and misrepre- 
sentation of the most plausible and 
audacious of all the stirrers up of se- 
dition in this unhappy land, received 
from his pen the keenest rebuke and 
the completest exposure. He now 
appears in another character—that of 
a church of England divine; and we 
rejoice that his most judicious and be- 
nevolent editor has, without altogether 
omitting what may be considered spe- 
cimens of his controversial powers, 
thought it right to hold him forth as 
one whose highest faculties were al- 
ways, even during those seasons when 
he was most engaged as a polemic, 
intently employed in confirming, by 
a new and a beautiful species of reason- 
ing, the truth of some of the most 
mysterious doctrines of holy writ, and 
extending the limits of moral philo- 


nn. 

* The Remains’ are accompanied by 
‘a Memoir, which is equally remarka- 
ble for clearness, for judgment, and for 
feeling. Indeed, independently of its 


biographical excellence, we were gra- 
tified by it as a proof that the severe 
calamity which has deprived the Church 
of Ireland of the active services of the 
Bishop of Limerick has had no effect 
in impairing his intellect or damping 
his affections ; and that the same lofty 
moral vein which distinguishes his 
‘ Discourses,’ and the same refined and 
philosophic critical acumen, which 
shines forth in his ‘ Sacred Literature,’ 
appears, whenever the subject -— 
it, in this memoir of his friend, who, if 
he had reason to be mortified by the 
neglect which he experienced during 
his life, would have been more than 
consoled for it, could he have antici- 

ated the ample justice which awaited 
is memory. We will, therefore, as 
the best mode of putting our readers 
in possession of the substance of the 
work before us, follow the course which 
the good Bishop has pursued, and 
largely avail ourselves of the task 
which he has executed with so much 
discriminative tact, and with such a 
fond and a pious fidelity. 

Dr, Phelan was a native of the south 
of Ireland. He was born in the year 
1789, in the town of Clonmel, “ of 
parents,” to use the language of Bishop 
Jebb, “in narrow circumstances, and 
of humble station; but with feelings 
and habits such as, in England, are 
rarely to be met with in the less for- 
tunate portion of society.” Jt is, un- 
happily, matter of history, that, down 
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to the close of the seventeenth century, 
the changes of property in Ireland 
were great, violent, and irretrievable. 
In the course of these changes, the 
ancestors of young Phelan were heavy 
sufferers ; but they cherished the re- 
membrance of the past, and in this and 
other instances, men not much raised 
above the rank of peasants were often 
distinguished by a conscious dignity, 
wholly independent of, and superior to, 
mere outward station, Such was pe- 
culiarly the case in Clonmel. Many 
reduced families resided there. To 
these was attached a kind of traditional 
estimation, by persons, in externals, 
abundantly more prosperous ; and their 
children not unfrequently grew up with 
a sense of personal respectability, and 
a disposition to re-assume, if they could, 
what they thought their proper station 
in society. The subject of this me- 
moir, accordingly, was never vulgarised. 
He was what his father had been be- 
fore him—a native gentleman. There 
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ever adhered to him a self-respect and 
a dignity of character, which shrunk 
from every thing ungenerous and un- 
worthy ; and, with the example and 
conversation of his father, were well 
calculated to confirm his good disposi- 
tions. Filial piety, it will appear 
amply in the sequel, was with him 
almost an instinct; and it is certain 
that thus to call it forth, there must 
have been genuine worthiness in the 
parent. Nor should it be omitted 
that the literary aspirings of the youth- 
ful student were first nourished be- 
neath the paternal roof. The elder 
Mr. Phelan was well versed in the 
Latin language, and he failed not to 
impart, where they might prove even- 
tually beneficial, his own classical pre- 
dilections. But, what was of far more 
serious consequence, those principles 
of virtue and goodness were instilled, 
which, during his short but exemplary 
life, never forsook the grateful son ; 
he might, indeed, well say— 


“ Non patre preclaro, sed vita et pectore puro :— 
Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus.” 


Young Phelan’s first schoolmaster 
was a Mr. Michael Ryan; a good 
Latin scholar, but no Grecian. What- 
ever knowledge this individual could 
impart, was rapidly imbibed by his 
eager pupil, “who ever felt towards 
him a strong sense of obligation, and 
repeatedly declared, that to him he was 
indebted for the correctness and faci- 
lity with which he wrote and spoke 
the Latin language.” 

“ But that under Mr. Ryan his edu- 
cation never could be completed, he 
well knew. Therefore both he and 
his father readily acceded to a pro- 
posal which about this time was made 
to them. It happened that two of his 
playmates* were about to be sent to 
the endowed school of Clonmel, then 
under the direction of the Rev. Richard 
Carey. Their father good-naturedly 
suggested that it would be well if they 
were accompanied by their young 
comrade. To school, accordingly, the 
three friends proceeded, as day scholars. 
This occurred in 1803, when William 
was about fourteen years of age. The 
date seems not unworthy to be speci- 


fied, for this was the great providential 
turning point which determined the 
direction and character of his future 
life. 

“ Never, perhaps, was master more 
beloved and revered by his pupils than 
was Mr.Carey. With extensive know- 
ledge, critical acumen, and refined taste, 
he united the most child-like simplicit 
of spirit. It was impossible to be ad 
mitted to his familiar society, (and all 
his deserving pupils became his private 
friends,) without growing /enior ac me- 
lior, gentler in manners, and more kind 
in heart. One who knew him well has 
sketched the likeness of this amiable 
man,+ with such just though vivid 
colours, that it were injurious to sub- 
stitute other phraseology than his own. 
‘I have his Fight and graceful figure,’ 
says my correspondent, ‘this moment 
before me. His bare and reverend 
forehead, slightly sprinkled with the 
snows of time, and his mild counte- 
nance radiant with benignity, and spark- 
ling with intelligence. The gentleness 
and suavity of his disposition, the po- 
lished courtesy of his manners, his 





* The Rev. Samuel, and Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan. 
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exact and discriminative judgment ; 
his various and profound learning ;...... 
These were scarcely adverted to by his 
friends, amidst the os and veneration 
which were inspired by the richer trea- 
sures of his moral nature ; by his ge- 
nerous detestation of oppression ; by 
his noble scorn of every thing mean 
and base; by his fervent piety, his 
stedfast friendship, his rare disinte- 
restedness, and his deep humility ; by 
the charity which prompted him to be 
liberal, often beyond his means ; and 
by the singleness of nature, which al- 
most unconsciously realised the gospel 
rule, ‘not letting the left hand know 
what the right hand did.” 

Under such an instructor, it may 
well be imagined, the powers of mind 
did not languish. Whatever was defi- 
cient in his previous course of educa- 
tion, was abundantly supplied ; and not 
only that, but an impression was made 
upon his heart, by the virtues of his 
revered preceptor, which was produc- 
tive of more advantage than the high- 
est merely mental attainments, He 
had been brought up in the religion of 
the Church of Rome ; and it had been 
amongst the earliest wishes of his pa- 
rents to see him numbered amongst the 
Roman Catholic ministry. That such 
might have been his lot is not improba- 
ble, had he not, at this critical season 
of his life, been brought under the 
superintendance of Mr. Carey. That 
good man took the liveliest interest in 
his welfare, almost from the very hour 
when he first examined him, and be- 
came acquainted with his extraordinary 
powers ; butit does not appear that he 
applied himself with any direct or 
peculiar assiduity, to what would be 
called “his conversion from the errors 
of popery.” Probably Mr. Carey felt 
a reasonable degree of assurance, that 
the workings of his own mind would, 
gradually, lead him from darkness to 
light; and such, undoubtedly, would 
have been the case, even had he not 
been warmed into a love of gospel ex- 
cellence, by which a more mature con- 
viction was in some measure antici- 
pated, from the habitual contempla- 
tion of the model of meek and purified 
Christianity which was constantly be- 
fore him. His own account of the 
incident which first led him to reflect 
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seriously upon this important subject 
is far too interesting to be omitted. 
He thus related it to an early friend :*— 

“ I was walking home with (a 
member of a lay fraternity of Roman 
Catholics,) to translate for him some 
portion of the breviary, when Mr. 
Carey rode by on his a at his usual 
quiet pace. ‘ What a pity,’ said 5 
‘that chat good man cannot be saved.’ 
I started: the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation never appeared so prodigious ; 
and I warmly denied its truth and 
authority. was stubborn in its 
defence, and we each cited testimonies 
in behalf of our respective opinions. I 
withdrew to bed ; occupied by thoughts 
which this incident awakened ; went 
over again all the arguments which 
my memory could supply ; weighed 
all the evidence, which, in _ judg- 
ment, might throw light on the sub- 
ject ; questioned whether any evidence 
could induce me to acquiesce in a 
dogma so revolting ; and fell ——. in 
no good disposition to the creed which 
could pronounce Mr. Carey’s reproba- 
tion. In the morning when I awoke, 
it appeared that I had insensibly rea- 
soned myself into the belief of the 
right of private judgment, and thus I 
virtually reasoned myself out of the 
Church of Rome.” 

This incident is not only interest- 
ing, but instructive. We question 
whether, at this period of his life 
any direct attempt to reason him out 
of his belief would not have been at- 
tended with disadvantage. All his in- 
genuity would have been summoned 
to its aid. His pride also would have 
taken up arms in its favour, and the 
result might, unhappily, have been a 
resentful obstinacy of credulity, which 
no after persuasion could have easily 
counteracted. As it was, his heart 
was interested in the cause of good- 
ness before his understanding was en- 
gaged in the investigation of truth, and 
thus the prejudices of his mind, which 
might have otherwise seriously ob- 
structed, if not perverted, his judg- 
ment, were more than counteracted by 
the prepossession of the affectionate 
and the benevolent part of his nature. 
We do not remember to have met with 
a more beautiful instance of the ef- 
ficacy of that mode of teaching which 
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the Scripture enjoins, according to 
which a good man “ suffers his light to 
shine before men, that they may see his 
good works, and glorify their Father 
who is in heaven.” 

“The impression thus happily made,” 
writes the Bishop, “was not suffered 
long to remain dormant or inactive. 
Even in his boyish days he had a most 
sagacious, penetrating mind. With 
him, religion was never a mattet of 
compromise or convertion. He re- 
garded it as tlre main concetn of his 
life, on which was suspended his ever- 
lasting happiness or misery. It be- 
came, therefore, the object of his very 
serious thought, and his anxious re- 
searches produced a thorough convic- 
tion that the Church of England is the 
soundest portion of the church of 
Christ. Accordingly, on entering col- 
lege, he gave in his mame as a Pro- 
testant—while any lingering doubts, 
(those fond misgivings of the finest and 
the firmest minds,) which might per- 
haps, at first, have obscured his in- 
tellectual vision, were entirely dis- 
sipated by a judicious course of reading, 
in which he was accompanied and as- 
sisted by his able and affectionate 
tutor,* at that time preparing for holy 
orders. Nor should it be omitted, for, 
in him it was quite characteristic, that 
the clear convictions of his judgment 
were unaccompanied by the least 
acerbity of feelmg. Indeed, he never 
ceased to bear the tenderest affection 
towards his Roman Catholic brethren; 
he continually and most earnestly 
looked to their spiritual improvement ; 
and, a very short time before his death, 
he thus writes to a confidential friend ; 
* My heart yearns to go to the South ; 
I would revive my Irish, and acquire 
enough of it for expounding the Irish 
Bible.” 

Previously to his entrance in the 
Dublin University, where he was ad- 
mitted as a Sizar, in the June of 1806, 
an opportunity presented itself of 
entering the College of Maynooth, 
under circumstances peculiarly favour- 
able. It had been his father’s wish, as 
has been already intimated, that he 
should become a Roman Catholic 
priest ; and, an examination having 
been held in Waterford, fur one or 
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more vacancies in the seminary of 
Maynooth, he was induced to attend ; 
and, though much younger than the 
other candidates, his superiority was so 
evident, that a vacancy was imme- 
diately placed at his option. He, how- 
ever, declined it. Whatever might 
have been his impressions at this early 
eae respecting the Church of Eng- 
and, he had lost his confidence in the 
Church of Rome. 

In the University, Bishop Jebb de- 
scribes his undergraduate course, as “an 
unbroken career of successful applica- 
tion.” He obtained whatever honours 
could be conferred ; and from com- 

etitors with whom it would have 

en honourable even to have ¢con- 
tended. His compositions in English 
verse and Latin prose, for which he 
repeatedly obtained prizes, were very 
much admired. 

“ But,” says his biographer, “such 
was his fastidiousness, or his modesty, 
that in no single instance did he keep 
a copy—not a line of those early pro- 
ductions has been found among his 
papers, and there is every likelihood 
they have altogether perished. But 
the recollection of them is still vivid 
amongst his contemporaries. And it 
is worthy of being recorded, that an 
Englishman, Dr. Hall,+ then Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and after- 
wards, (for one short week!) Bishop 
of Dromore, one of the most accom- 

lished scholars of his day, was often 

eard to express his admiration at the 
skill and the power evinced in the 
composition of Latin prose by this 
extraordinary young man. One essay, 
in particular, he used to suy, was so 
os classical, that whole pages might 

ave been taken from it, and, without 
risk of detection, inserted in the works 
of Cicero. In English verse, too, his 
union of — and poetical 
expression was truly remarkable. And 
it has been observed, by one well ac- 
quainted with the early movements of 
his mind, that, if he had chosen to con- 
centrate his powers in one great poem 
on mental philosophy, he would per- 
haps have been unrivalled in the art of 
clothing the abstractions of meta- 
physical science in language alike 
elegant, perspicuous, and familiar. Hap- 





* Dr. Wall. 


+ Educated at the celebrated grammar school of Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 
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pily, however, his mind took another 
direction.” 

Inthe Spring of 1810, he commenced 
A. B. when he received the gold medal, 
a mark of distinetion at that time con- 
ferred upon the student, who, during 
the entire of his undergraduate course, 
had evinced, the greatest industry, 
diligence, and ability. Shortly after, 
he obtained the mathematical premium, 
on Bishop Law’s foundation, when his 
abilities were put to the severest test 
which they had as yet undergone in 
the stricter sciences, two of his ex- 
aminers being the most eminent scho- 
lars in their respective departments at 
that time in Europe, the late Arch- 
Bishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, and the 
present Bishop of Cloyne, Dr. Brinkley. 

“ The important period had now 
arrived,” says his biographer, “when 
he was to make his choice of life; and, 
not without some interval of suspense 
and deliberation, he determined to 
read for a fellowship ; an undertaking, 
under any circumstances, arduous in 
the extreme ; but, in his case, attended 
with peculiar difficulties. Like other 
candidates, he had the probability be- 
fore him, (should life = spared,) of 
devoting six or seven of the prime 
years of his life to intense, and perhaps 
unavailable application. The draw- 
backs, too, of a very delicate constitu- 
tion were to be disregarded, or over- 
come; while the daily drudgery of 
private tuition was to be endured, not 
merely for his own support, but, what 
was a far dearer object, for the mainte- 
nance and comfort of his aged parents, 
All this he encoutered with pious and 
eee equanimity ; me perhaps 

may scarcely be credited, when I 
state the fact, that, between reading 
and lecturing, he was commonly oc- 
cupied, from four o’clock in the morn- 
ing till ten or eleven at night, while 
almost his single relaxation was sought 
in variety of labour. But, at all times, 
he evinced so collected a mind, such 
disengagedness, animation, and serenity, 
that it was visible only to the scrutiniz- 
ing eye of friendship, how irreparably 
he was undermining his constitution. 
As a matter of duty, his anxious friends 
sometimes broke upon his abstruse 
speculations ; but when, for a short 
space, thus compelled to be compara- 
tively idle, he would always take the 
interruption in good part; and, not 
less to the instruction, than the delight 
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of his associates, would enter, with 
freshness and spirit upon some literary 
topic. Nor was he mindful, only, or 
chiefly, of his own mental wants and 
feelings. Often, with a shade before 
his weak eyes, his temples bathed in 
vinegar, and his mind engaged on 
some difficult problem, has he cheerfully 
paused from his labours, and with ala- 
crity applied himself to remove the 
scientific difficulties, not of his pupils, 
(that was a distinct duty, to be. per- 
formed at stated intervals,) but of some 
junior friend or acquaintance. This 
was a volunteer service ; the habit of 
aiding others, from pure benevolence 
of disposition, grew into his very na- 
ture: thus it was at school from an 
early period ; nor, in after life, was 
there, in this respect, any perceptible 
difference.” 

Thus he laboured for three years, 
with intense, and, as the event proved, 
unavailing assiduity. He was cheered 
and assisted by his excellent tutor, Dr. 
Wall, who would gladly, had he been 
permitted, have become his banker, 
and furnished him with such supplies 
of money as would have superseded 
the necessity which was imposed upon 
him of taking pupils. Of this libera- 
lity the grateful pupil unhesitatingly 
availed himself as far as his own wants 
were concerned ; but never could he 
be prevailed upon to derive, from any 
other source than through his own ex- 
ertions, the supplies which he was in 
the habit of ministering to the wants 
of his aged parents. ‘It was his de- 
light, says Bishop Jebb, ‘the purest, 
surely, which a pious son can enjoy, to 
afford assistance, by his own independ- 
ent exertions, to those, who, with much 
difficulty, and self-denial, had procured 
for him the benefits and blessings of a 
good early education.’ 

His health had now so far declined, 
that his medical attendants recom- 
mended change of air. He, accord- 
ingly, took a small lodging at a mode- 
rate distance from Dublin; and as, 
under such circumstances, he could not 
continue to take pupils, to the number 
that his necessities required, he be- 
thought himself of an expedient for 
supplying the defalcation in his reve- 
nue thence arising, which was truly 
and touchingly characteristic. The 
Royal Irish Academy had offered a 
prize of £50 for the best essay on a 
given literary subject. It occurred to 
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him, that, if he could obtain it, he 
might, for a time, relieve himself from 
the irksome task of private tuition. 

‘ But, observes the biographer, ‘as 
success was uncertain, he was still 
obliged to retain some pupils: and 
thus, till the period of decision, his 
labours were not diminished, but in- 
creased. In the brief interval, then, 
the hasty moments he could snatch 
from his daily toil, he penned his essa 
on the backs of letters, and on aa 
scraps of paper as might be at hand ; 
he walked every evening (the only ex- 
ercise he allowed himself) to his col- 
lege chambers, that he might give those 
papers to his brother for transcription ; 
and relied on his memory alone, for 
taking up the train of thought, each 
day, where it had been laid down the 
day before. He did not revise, or 
even read, the transcript ; and, as this 
was his first effort in English prose, he 
felt so much difficulty in arranging his 
thoughts in our language, that he ac- 
tually resorted to the expedient of first 
mentally composing in Latin : so that, 
the entire essay, may, in a great mea- 
sure, be accounted a translation. It is 
given in this volume ; therefore, it is 
needless for me to pass a judgment on 
its merits. It will, I think, be consi- 
dered an extraordinary composition, 
to have been produced under such cir- 
cumstances, by a young man of less 
than four and twenty ; and its terse- 
ness, facility, and elegance of diction 
may, perhaps, best be accounted for, 
by the fact, that it was originally con- 
ceived in Cicero’s own language, by a 
finished classical scholar. To this 
essay was adjudged the Academy's 
first prize, in the beginning of the 
year 1813. It may here be mentioned, 
that, in the earlier part of 1814, he 
prepared another successful paper for 
the Academy, “On the force of ha- 
bit, considered in conjunction with 
the love of novelty.” This has not 
been published in the Transactions ; 
having, by some unfortunate mis- 
chance, been lost at the Academ 
house. I am told, however, that, bot 
by Dr. Phelan himself and by others, 
it was considered superior to the essay 
of the preceding year. It showed 
an uncommon command of language, 
and fine metaphysical powers.’ 

But to return to his great and over- 
whelming pursuit : he sat for a fellow- 
ship in the year 1813. ‘ His prepara- 
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tion was intense, and his answering, 
both in quality and style, was such, 
that it excited a very general interest 
in his behalf.’ He would, in fact, but 
for the unhappy wording of the statute, 
have been declared the second fellow. 
The statute requires, that vacant fel- 
lowships shall be filled up, not seriatim, 
which would have obviated every diffi- 
culty, but, simul et semel; and no pro- 
vision is made for ascertaining the 
value of each particular vote ; so that, 
if two candidates should appear to have 
five votes each, although the one had 
five votes for a second fellowship, and 
the other five votes for a third, yet, if 
the returning officer should have voted 
for the latter, by his casting voice he 
must turn the election in his favour : 
and thus the examiners are compelled 
to ratify a decision, which, in their own 
recorded judgment, is erroneous. ‘ The 
special hardship, observes Bishop Jebb, 
‘which, in this instance, grew out of 
this untoward arrangement was, that, 
had there been but two, instead of 
three vacancies, Mr. Phelan must have 
succeeded,’ Most cordially do we 
agree with him, that such a statute 
calls loudly for alteration. 

‘In the almost certain prospect of 
success, he had set apart nearly the 
whole of that little that he possessed, 
for the comfort and accommodation of 
his parents, nor, in the moment of de- 
feat, did he alter his pious purpose. 
His words to his brother, when he re- 
covered from the first shock, are never 
to be forgotten :—* Well, James, send 
the money, nevertheless, to its proper 
destination : and, my dear fellow, have 
a good heart, and a hope fixed on high ; 
we shall overcome even this blow.”’ 

It was, however, not until man 
months had passed over his head, that 
he recovered strength or spirit suffici- 
ent to enable him to resume his acade- 
mic labours : and when, at length, he 
did do so, it was with shattered nerves 
and an enfeebled frame. He again sat in 
the month of June, 1814; and, in the 
then exhausted state of his health, the 
result could-scarcely be other than un- 
propitious. It was on this occasion 
that Dr. Robinson, the present profes- 
sor of astronomy at the observatory of 
Armagh, was elected. 

‘And here,’ observes the Bishop, ‘it 
may not be improper to say a few words 
on the character of Dr. Phelan’s mind. 


His powers of acquiring knowledge 
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were of a a and very superior 
quality. He had the happy faculty of 
instantly mastering a writer’s meaning : 
he would instinctively seize on every 
thing, in every possible direction, 
which was of the least real moment; 
he glanced, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, through the most abstruse and 
difficult volumes : and his mind seemed 
invested with a sort of magical influ- 
ence, which compelled them to render 
up their contents ; and turned, so to 
speak, the minds of the authors inside 
out. He discerned matter, even in 
the more abstract sciences, which could 
happily illustrate whatever might be 
the immediate object of research. 
Facts and narratives were to him, that 
which the elementary forms of letters 
are to ordinar deader’ 5 conveying, 
not so much the impression of them- 
selves, as that of the thought or prin- 
ciple, towards imparting which they 
were instrumental. History, travels, 
philosophy, and poetry, no less than 
matters of strict science, he read with 
& sagacious, comprehensive spirit ; se- 
parating always eternal principles from 
the accidents in which they were ren- 
dered visible. And that, which, even 
to advanced students, is commonly the 
result of distinct, ahd often of severe 
reflection, was, in his mind, the thing 
one noticed. The matter pro- 
essedly studied was, to him, merely 
introductory and subordinate—He 
used to complain, that his mind suf- 
fered from mathematical pursuits; that 
when engaged in such investigations, 
his finer and more delicate powers were 
depressed ; and that he became disqua- 
lified forthe pursuit of higher and nobler 
inquiries. But this, it is humbly con- 
ceived, was a mistake; at least, he 
appeared to his friends always ready to 
form a judgment, not only sound and 
good, but exquisitely refined, on ‘al- 
most every subject within the compass 
of letters : and, indeed, his very fond- 
ness for the higher branches of mathe- 
matics is, in itself, a sufficient refuta- 
tion of this morbid ns me He 
was eager for principles, impatient of 
details ; but, at the same time, sub- 
jected every principle, to the severest 
possible test ; and would never admit 
uny position, within the scope of ra- 
tiocination, till it was most incontro- 
vertibly proved.’ 

The Bishop mentions, that all opti- 
cal inquiries had for him a peculiar 
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interest: and, it is remarkable, that 
his great countryman, Berkeley, has 
evinced a similar predilection ; and 
= in fact, by his treatise upon 
ight and vision, how much the physi- 
cal sciences may be indebted to a me- 
taphysical mind. 

But moral inquiries, as they were 
his forte, so they were those in which 
he took most unmingled pleasure. To 
these he used to turn when fatigued 
or exhausted by severer studies, and 
never failed to experience from them 
refreshment and consolation. They 
were to him ‘a well of water springing 
up to everlasting life ’—and no one 
has ever more keenly felt, how truly 
it may be said of the wisdom thence 
arising, as contradistinguished to all 
other secular knowledge, that, ‘it is 
more beautiful than the sun, and above 
all the orders of the stars, and that 
being compared with light, it was found 
before it, 

“ While reading for fellowship,” the 
Bishop informs us, “his progress was 
unquestionably retarded by a habit in 
which he freely indulged ; which, how- 
ever, contributed much to increase, 
not merely the extent, but the accu- 
racy of his knowledge ; and to repress, 
at once, and discipline, that fondness 
for mental anticipation, which is so apt 
to beset youthful and ardent minds. 
The habit was,......“mever to rest sa- 
tisfied with the bare demonstration of 
a truth.” He wished, so far as practi- 
cable, to know whence it came, and 
whither it was going. He would, there- 
fore, to the utmost of his power, inves- 
tigate every important point in all its 
bearings ; and frequently has he em- 
ployed half a day, (a ‘serious expense 
of time, as all fellowship men are per- 
fectly aware,) in tracing the various 
deductions which might legitimately be 
drawn from it. His competitors, on 
the other hand, were often more pru- 
dently, if not so intellectually emp = 
ed. They were collecting materials, 
less recondite indeed, but more imme- 
diately producible ; and their object 
was, not so much to lay the foundation 
of future researches, as to show them- 
selves competently versed in that which 
was already known. Mr. Phelan could 
never endure the thought of being the 
mere carrier of intellectual burdens. 
His wish was, so far as might lawfully 
be, to lift the veil from nature, and 
get an insight into the wondrous prin- 
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ciples, both natural and moral, on 
which all-perfect Wisdom regulates 
the world. Thus, the very superiority 
of his mental powers and attainments, 
often stood in tiie way. He read more 
like a master than a scholar ; more as 
one, whose own mind was to be satis- 
fied, than as a person whose business 
it was to satisfy the minds of others. 
He looked around him with the ken of 
a philosopher : and he less assiduously 
cultivated presence of mind, and ferti- 
lity of resources, than those subtler 
processes of mind, which have ever 
formed the chosen exercise of genius. 
Had the question been, who, of his 
contemporaries it was, that possessed 
the seeds of powers, most akin to those 
of the great discoverers in science, or 
restorers of letters, he might, perhaps, 
have ranked not greatly beneath the 
first men of our best days, As it was, 
essere With a nearly exhausted constitu- 
tion, broken spirits, and a debilitated 
frame, it is little to be wondered at 
that he was unequal to the arduous 
conflict ; which, however, he still gal- 
lantly sustained.” 

His academic struggles having now 
terminated, apparently for ever, in the 
month of October, 1814, he was ap- 
pointed second master of the endowed 
school of Derry. Here he entered 
into holy orders, being ordained dea- 
con, December 4th, 1814, and priest, 
January 4th, 1815, by the Lord Bishop 
of Derry ; and, soon after his first or- 
dination, began to officiate in the cha- 
pel of ease in that city, The old dio- 
cesan library was now his chief re- 
source ; and it was about this time that 
his acquaintance with the Bishop of 
Limerick (then rector of Abington) 
commenced, the occasion of which was 
as follows :—He had conceived the 
idea of writing a pamphlet with a view 
to show what he conceived to be the 
dangerous tendency of the Bible So- 
ciety, which was, at that time, warmly 
patronized by many of the bishops, 
and the great body of the clergy. But, 
as the step which he was about to take 
was an important one, and by which 
more than his own interests might be 
affected, he was desirous of being aided 
by the judgment of one who held the 
high position which Dr. Jebb at that 
time occupied amongst the divines of 
the Church of Ireland. He accord- 
ingly addressed to him “a singularly 
modest and unpretending letter,” the 
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object of which was, to ascertain, how 
far Dr. Jebb’s judgment might agree 
with his own, respecting the eligibility 
of publishing his intended treatise. 

“In conformity,” the Bishop states, 
“with opinions which I had early 
formed, anmeen to suggest, that his 
mental powers would be employed far 
more advantageously on some great 
original work, than upon what must, 
after all, rank as a mere temporary pam- 
phlet. My reasons, however, failed to 
to have so much weight with Mr. Phe- 
lan at the time, as they may, perhaps, 
have subsequently had. He accord- 
ingly published, not immediately, (for 
@ very serious occupation intervened,) 
but in the autumn of the next ‘year, his 
able tract ; powerful in its reasoning, 
though I have never been able to see 
the practical wisdom of its publication ; 
wavre mo seer ard’ ov Tarra cuuPseti. 
It was entitled, ‘The Bible, not the 
Bible Society.’ ” 

This work, greatly praised, and not 
good-naturedly vituperated, was, for a 
while, the alternate mark of reproba- 
tion and panegyric. And in its imme- 
diate, and, yet more, in its remote 
consequences, it gave a colouring to 
nearly the whole of Mr. Phelan’s ap- 
parent future life : but happily he had 
another, and a better life, which was 
“ hid with Christ in God.” 

But, before the publication of this 
little tract, Mr. Phelan was a fellow of 
the Dublin University. This produced 
a change in all his views and prospects, 
as gratifying as it was sudden and sur- 
prising. He had himself long aban- 
doned all intention of again appearing 
on the fellowship bench: but, it oc- 
curred to his attached and affectionate 
tutor, Dr, Wall, and to his vigilant 
friend, the late archbishop of Dublin, 
that by another vigorous effort he might 
be successful. In obedience to their 
earnest entreaties he came to Dublin. 

“ His first visit was to the college 
chambers of a friend: “ Well,” said 
he, “here J am; and what do you 
want with me?” “We want you,” 
was the reply, “to get fellowship,” 
He locked perplexed and anxious. 
He was almost certain, that, within 
the space of six weeks, it was hopeless 
that he should regain so much lost 
ground. Besides, a great additional 
weight of science had been thrown into 
the course ; especially the whole sys- 
tem of French analysis, to which he 
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was nearly a total stranger. To work, 
however, S went, and with that vigour 
and intensity which seemed inseparable 
from his being. And what was the con- 
sequence? Difficulties, like a. ‘ frost- 
work, suddenly ‘ melted away’ before 
him.” 

The following extract from a letter, 
written three days after the termina- 
tion of the conflict, describes the result 
in his own words : 

“ June 5. By a caprice of fortune, 
entirely unexpected, I am now a fellow. 
The answering, you may suppose, was 
but indifferent, when, after three years 
cessation, I was declared the best an- 
swerer..” “Such,” says the Bishop, 
“ was his own modest estimate ; ever 
apt to undervalue his attainments; but 
it was happily corrected by the public 
voice; his very friends too, the jealous 
guardians of his good repute, were 
abundantly satisfied ; not by his suc- 
cess merely, but especially at the man- 
ner of it.” 

In the year 1818 he was elected 
Donellan Lecturer ; in which capacity 
he preached the sermons, which, in our 
judgment, constitute the most impor- 
tant portion of the volumes before us. 
This lectureship is somewhat similar 
in its design to the Bampton at Oxford, 
and the Hulsean at Cambridge ; but 
it has failed to be productive of the 
same advantage to the cause of sound 
theological learning, chiefly, the bishop 
judges, because it has been confined 
to the fellows, who are all abundantly 
engrossed by other occupations ; instead 
of being, as in the case of the other 
universities, thrown open to the mas- 
ters of arts. When Mr. Phelan under- 
took its duties he was but young 
amongst the fellows, and his pupils 
were but few. 

“ He had, therefore,” adds his bio- 
grapher, “full leisure for his favourite 
pursuits. His mind always had a pre- 
dilection for inquiries addressed at 
once to the intellectual and moral man ; 
and he loved to regard the deeper 
and more mysterious truths of Chris- 
tianity,as not merely upon proof of their 
divine authority, to be implicitly re- 
ceived and venerated, but much more 
as indispensable parts of a divine 
system, provided by the comprehensive 
and all-gracious wisdom of God, for 
the renewal, enlargement, and purifica- 
tion of our moral being. He sought, 
therefore, to exhibit the Christian 
Vou, II. 
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scheme in such a manner as might 
best show its correspondence, in all its 
parts, to the wants and anticipations 
of human nature. His lectures, ac- 
cordingly, may, in some sort, be re- 
garded as an effort to describe the 
physiology of revealed religion. Others 
ave carefully examined facts and doc- 
trines, and discussed their evidence 
according to the dictates of forensic 
pleading ; he, on the contrary, was 
more solicitous to discover, what may 
be termed the functions of those facts 
and doctrines. It is one thing, for ex- 
ample, to establish the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by alleging the various pas- 
sages of holy writ, in which it is more 
or less distinctly revealed ; it is another 
and, perhaps, a yet more important 
office to show, that this mysterious, and 
yet infinitely practical doctrine is pre- 
cisely such a revelation of the divine 
nature, as could alone enable man to 
accomplish the great purposes for 
which he was called into existence. 
By the one line of argument, the timid 
believer may be persuaded that. his 
Christianity is true ; by the other, the 
candid sceptic may be convinced, that it 
is reasonable and just. The judgment is 
thus satisfied through the previous 
conviction of the moral. sense ; and, 
from the congruity between ends and 
means, between the weakness of man 
and sufficiency of God, the facts and 
doctrines, which may once have ap- 
peared not merely above reason but 
contrary to it, will at once be found 
harmonious in their operation, and, so 
to speak, in their nature necessary.” 
obbes, in his Leviathan observes, 
that mysteries in religion are like pills, 
which, if you swallow them, may do 
you good, but, if subjected to a process 
of mastication, are very likely to be re- 
jected by the stomach. It is certain, 
that they have, in many instances, 
proved stumbling-blocks tothe reception 
of revelation, on the part of those who 
had been unwilling to submit their 
reason to the wisdom of God, and who 
fancy that they may, without irreve- 
rence, apply the line and the plummet 
of human sagacity to the height and 
depth of the Almighty’s providential 
dispensations. Now, although in most 
cases, we are averse from indulging 
this hurtful propensity, which is so 
very much opposed to the meekness 
and humility which generally charac. 
terize the sincere inquirer, yet, as we 
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would deprive infidelity of every ex- 
cuse for standing out in bold defiance 
of the truth, we cannot but regard the 
views and speculations, by which Dr. 
Phelan has so happily endeavoured to 
elucidate the practical bearings of the 
redemptorial process, as in a very high 
degree gratifying and important. 

Nor should we forget that, if there 
are some presumptuously dogmatical 
infidels, there are some intemperately 
dogmatical divines, who are much 
more ready, and, it may be added, 
more able, to flagellate or knock down 
the objector with the loaded whip of 
theological argument, than to resolve 
those doubts which may have in- 
sinuated themselves into his mind, 
without an impeachment either of his 
humility or his candour. Many such 
minds have, we are persuaded, been 
unhappily alienated from the faith by 
the boisterous hostility of adversaries 
of this stamp.; whose very efforts in 
defence of true religion constitute, in 
the judgment of their antagonists, not 
the least formidable of the objections 
against it. They object, we will sup- 
pose, to the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
they allege, that it so infinitely tran- 
scends reason, that they cannot even 
conceive it, much less admit it as an 
indispensable part of a revelation from 
God. If this objection be met by 
railing, or invective, or assertions of 
doubtful authority, or citations from 
holy writ, of doubtful interpretation, 
but very little will be done towards 
correcting the sceptic’s erroneous judg- 
ment. But, if he be addressed by one 
who, like Dr. Phelan, may be competent 
to persuade him that there is nothing 
in what is revealed concerning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, that does not in- 
timately concern us as moral and re- 
ligious beings—in the same degree 
that this is clearly and convincingly 
shown, will the objections and the pre- 
judices which he entertained against it 
be abandoned. If Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury could thus have reconciled 
moral with religious truth, he would 
not, we are persuaded, have continued 
an unbeliever. 

Religion, it should ever be borne in 
mind, concerns us chiefly in our re- 
lation to another world ; and may be 
said to consist in such doctrines and 
precepts as may be best calculated to 
woduce in us the affections and the 
swvitudes which qualify us for the en- 
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joyment of that better state of ex- 
istence which awaits us beyond the 
grave. Of the precise nature of that 
new and untried form of being, we 
must necessarily remain ignorant, ex- 
cept so far as it may please Almighty 
God to inform us by a special revela- 
tion. And, if we take the existence of 
an hereafter and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments upon trust, the 
means which have been graciously 
provided for enabling us to secure our 
interest in that hereafter, we may be 
well contented to receive upon the 
same authority. If the same God, who 
could alone reveal the one shall have 
prescribed the other, no want of con- 
gruity between means and end, which 
our limited reason may lead us to ima- 
gine,should cause us, even for amoment, 
to hesitate in admitting the most in- 
scrutable of those mysterious doctrines 
to which holy Scripture gives its at- 
testation. But, if an apprehended in- 
congruity may beshown to be, in reality, 
a congruity, the very shadow of such 
an objection must be done away ; and 
whatever force i¢ might have had in 
obstructing, its removal must have in 
facilitating the reception of revealed 
religion. 

The whole system of God’s providen- 
tial government can never be fully 
known to a human creature. There 
are parts of it which must always tran- 
scend his present capacities. Our 
powers have been conferred upon us 
chiefly with reference to the uses 
and purposes of this present world ; 
we cannot, therefore, expect, that by 
their means, we should be thoroughly 
instructed respecting al/ the uses and 
purposes of those things which concern 
us in the world to come. There must 
necessarily be a limit where reason 
ends and revelation begins ; and the 
moment we pass within the confines of 
revelation, we must expect to meet 
with mysteries. Let us suppose these 
mysteries cleared up ; that is, let us be 
made perfectly cognizant of their con- 
gruity as divinely appointed means to 
moral and religious ends, and this will 
only bring us to the borders of other 
mysteries, concerning which we must 
be content to remain as ignorant as 
the embryo, (if we may suppose it 
endued with intelligence,) while it is 
an embryo, continues, of the nature 
and the objects of its future existence. 
If it be only admitted, that reason has 
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its limits, and that there is an here- 
after, the mere mysteriousness of any 
doctrine will never constitute an ob- 
jection to it on the part of the candid 
and intelligent inquirer. It is, how- 
ever, an undoubted fact, that while 
profound and reflecting minds are led, 
by their meditations upon religion, 
even antecedently to their admission 
of a revelation, to expect mysteries, 
the shallow and unreflecting, when 
they meet with mysteries, are often led 
to reject religion. 

How many of this latter class may 
be arrested in their precipitate retreat 
from sound doctrine, by the impressive 
and beautiful reasoning of Dr. Phelan, 
we dare not venture to say ; for to un- 
derstand his argument implies a degree 
of capacity which does not often be- 
long to them, and to appreciate it, a 
degree of candour and humility which 
they do not usually entertain. But 
we may safely assert, that in proportion 
as it receives the stamp of approbation 
from higher miuds, it will have the 
effect of repressing the sneers, at least, 
of the smaller fry of infidelity, who will 
begin to conceive it possible, that the 
admission of the doctrine of the Trinity 
does not argue any prostration of the 
understanding. As our estimate of it 
coincides with that of the Bishop of 
Limerick, and as we could not describe 
it better than it has been already de- 
scribed in our last citation from the 
memoir, we shall content ourselves 
with making such extracts from the 
sermons as may enable our readers to 
form a judgment for themselves. They 
will hold in mind, that the work from 
which we are about to quote is a pos- 
thumous publication, and that the la- 
mented author was by no means satis- 
fied that he had fully elucidated his 
own views. This we think it right to 
observe, in justice to his memory, and 
not from any apprehension that the 
line of argument which he has adopted 
will prove more unsatisfactory to our 
readers than it has proved to our- 
selves, 

The important question which he 

urposes for discussion is thus stated 
in the first sermon :— 

“ Let us suppose that there existed, 
somewhere among the Gentiles of an- 
tiquity, a people who, whether from 
tradition, or, from the workings of their 
own reason, had been impressed with 
the following truth—‘ That there is 
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one eternal, infinite, and omnipresent 
Spirit, without parts or passions, wants 
or desires ; the creator, preserver, and 
sovereign of the universe, and espe- 
cially the maker and judge of man, for 
whom he has ordained a future state 
of retribution, in which justice shall be 
done to every man according to his 
works, This, it may be presumed, is 
the full measure of that knowledge 
which the most sanguine theist can 
claim as the doctrine of natural reli- 
gion. The question is, could the 
people who held just so much and who 
believed no Miore, continue to worship 
God in spirit, in truth, and in atfee- 
tionate piety? And, as it is observed 
that to whatever height religion may 
finally raise us, its first address must 
descend to the existing level of human 
nature, the answer can be sought in 
the examination of those powers only 
which give us ordinary apprehensions 
of things ; that is, of the imagination, 
the reason, and the conscience.” 

As we cannot afford space to go in 
detail into the reasonings by which 
Dr. Phelan supports the negative side 
of the proposition above stated, we 
can only refer the reader to the work 
itself, which will most amply repay 
his attentive perusal. He had ob- 
served, that in all that relates to our 
animal and to our social: nature, there 
is a system of adaptation and corres- 
pondence which mightily proclaims 
the wisdom and the goodness of God, 
rendering the world without a coun- 
terpart of the world within; “each 
fitting the other as a portion of the 
same machine—each containing, in a 
great measure, the solution of the 
other—and each furnishing, as it were, 
the key of a cipher which would other- 
wise be useless and unintelligible.” 

“Nor is there,” he observes, “ reason 
to apprehend, that the piety of indivi- 
duals, or the professional zeal of a par- 
ticular order, may have exaggerated 
the number or quality of those won- 
derful accommodations. However va- 
riously phenomena may be explained, 
the sense of congruity is universal. 
Where one man adores the manifesta- 
tions of divine wisdom, others will 
acquiesce in some brute inerrancy ; in 
a fate, or a soul of the world, or an 
unconscious reason. The materialist 
discovers arguments for his uncomfor- 
table dogma in the spontaneous facility 
and undeviating precision of the vital 
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processes ; others, from the same ap- 
pearances, infer the superintendance 
of a plastic energy, whose special pro- 
vince it is to determine the structure 
and direct the movements of the 
human frame; and there are not want- 
ing those who maintain a third hypo- 
thesis, that all instinctive and automatic 
action is the result of previous dis- 
cipline, the matured habit of some 
former life, from which we have passed 
hither in our progress towards eternity. 
In fine, when men are once dissatisfied 
with the simple wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach, their speculations branch out 
into endless contrarieties ; yet the fact 
remains unquestioned by all, that our 
sentient nature, and its correlative ob- 
jects, are linked together in admirable 
union.” 

He then goes on to show, that the 
same admirable congruity is still further 
visible in our social relations. 

“ But,” he says, “an animal nature 
and a social nature do not complete 
the measure of the human constitution. 
Man has yet another and a nobler life ; 
a life inward, spiritual, and immortal ; 
which as it appears, in a sense not 
communicable to grosser things, to 
have come from God, so it is believed 
to attain the perfection proper to its 
kind, in the knowledge and love of its 
Almighty Author. Now, does our 
experience accord with such a belief? 
Does the system of adaptation extend 
to this third life? Is there in this 
also, as in the former cases, a suitable 
harmony between the capacity of man 
and the place assigned him in the 
creation? Assuredly not in the case 
of a people whose knowledge of reli- 
gion is limited to simple theism.— 
There is nothing in the knowledge 
which they possess similar to that 
species of anticipatory knowledge 
which we possess in our animal and in 
our social state, and which is ‘ predic- 
tive of its appropriate reality” Such 
a system, therefore, merely brings us 
to the verge of an impassable gulf, and 
only shows us the immeasurable dis- 
tance between us and our Creator.” 

The following observation is as just 
as it is profound :— 

“ The aids of philosophy are here of 
no avail. The tendency to generalize, 
which is the essence of philosophy, 
reverses that homeward order of medi- 
tation by which the spirit of devotion 
is excited and maintained. In reli- 


gion, as in every thing else which is 
designed to interest, there must be a 
directness of appeal to the individual ; 
philosophy, on the contrary, is irre- 
spective. The impression is weakened, 
in proportion as the space of diffusion 
is enlarged ; and the subtleness of in- 
dividual feeling eludesthe grasp of any 
general law. But though the efforts 
of philosophy be, in a certain sense, to 
generalize, it manifests no desire to 
arrive at the most general conclusions ; 
and this is another circumstance ad- 
verse to religion. Physical science 
selects not, as its congenial objects, 
either those particular experiences 
which, with a manifestation of provi- 
dential guidance, come home to the 
heart, or those laws of universal being, 
which at every glance constrain the 
intellect to recognise the one universal 
Lawgiver ; but it rests in those inter- 
mediate analogies of nature, which are 
at once sufficiently general to neutralize 
the affections, and sufficiently involved 
in material causation to darken our 
apprehensions of spiritual things.” 

Mere philosophy, therefore, cannot 
aid us, nor is there any special faculty 
which could place us in immediate 
communion with our Creator. We 
should, therefore, conclude, if we were 
to argue in this instance, as in all the 
particulars upon which natural theology 
depends, from the tendency of the 
work to the intention of the maker, 
“that it was the intention of God to 
cast us out from his presence, and to 
give us over to idolatry, if not to 
downright atheism.” 

“ But if this,” says our author, “be a 
conclusion from which the heart re- 
coils, what alternative remains, but 
that we suspend our deduction until 
we have looked abroad for some wider 
and more generous views of the rela- 
tion between God and man? We 
must endeavour to show that this limi- 
tation of our spiritual powers has its 
own peculiar fitness for present discip- 
line, for future consummation, possibly 
for both ; that, in fine, an organ of re- 
ligion may be constructed, which wil] 
make suitable compensation for our 
natural defects ; and which, although 
immediate knowledge is still denied, 
will reveal to us a way of access to the 
Father of spirits, opening our hearts 
to his gracious influences, and bringing 
home a healthful knowledge of Him 
to our inmost apprehensions, For 
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such a medium of intercourse with his 
Maker, every consistent theist must 
wish. Whether it can be effectually 
supplied by any theism but the Chris- 
tian, or by any form of Christianity 
except that which teaches a Trinity of 
divine persons, we now proceed to in- 
uire.” 

The reader can now, we trust, form 
some idea of the nature of Dr. Phelan’s 
argument ; it is not, he will perceive, 
strictly speaking, founded on @ priori 
saatineliinets inasmuch as it proceeds 
upon an assumption of the require- 
ments of human nature, of which we 
may be presumed to know something, 
and is not built upon any notion of 
the necessity of the divine nature, con- 
cerning which divines have sometimes 
been as presumptuously dogmatical as 
the subject itself is awfully mysterious. 
Dr. Phelan does not thus attempt “to 
darken counsel by words without 
knowledge.” He confines himself to 
a strictly ethical consideration of the 
question which he has undertaken to 
discuss, and proceeds to show, from an 
impartial estimate of the moral and 
social value of every religious system 
of which the world has had any length- 
ened experience, that, in proportion as 
it deviated from what we must be per- 
mitted to call the strictly orthodox 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, it had 
a tendency to generate either atheism 
or idolatry, and thus to make mankind 
worse than it found them. 

In a community of theists, such as 
has been supposed, the only inlets to 
a knowledge of divine things are the 
imagination, the reason, and the con- 
science. From neither of these sources 
could they derive any such information 
or assistance as might lay a secure 
foundation for true religion. The ima- 
gination, (which Dr. Phelan beautifully 
observes, may be regarded, in the 
kingdom of Providence, as somewhat 
analogous to faith in the kingdom of 
grace,) while it served, in some measure, 
to spiritualize our material, tended also 
to materialize our spiritual conceptions; 
and the utter exclusion of its agency, 
even in these highest concerns, per- 
vading as it does, in one place or ano- 
ther, the whole totality of our intellec- 
tual nature, would neither be wise if 
practicable, nor practicable if wise :— 

“ Not wise, because the contest is 
already too unequal between the invi- 
sible realities of the spiritual world 
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and the palpable shadows of the world 
of the senses. Not practicable, because 
we cannot think of our Father who is 
in heaven, except through the inter- 
vention of a power that defines and 
localizes the infinite mind, and whica 
associates human sympathies with his 
incommunicable glory. It is not meant 
that we could not discourse of God, or 
compose dissertations on his being and 
attributes. But, in such performances, 
though the understanding is at work, 
there is little exercise of the spiritual 
and contemplative faculties ; the words 
are used as an analyst uses his sym- 
bols ; and the result is obtained, not 
so much by considering the force of 
the terms or the relation of the objects, 
as by certain fixed rules, and by the 
general formule of dialectics. But, for 
vivid meditations, and a lifting up of 
the heart to God ; for that religion of 
the affections, which is at once the 
lively effluence of truth and the in- 
forming soul of duty,—it is not more 
certain that religion includes these, 
than that they, in their turn, imply 
some activity of the imagination. This 
is a subject strictly experimental ; upon 
which, therefore, a man may pronounce 
for himself. Let him only make trial, 
whether, when he has fixed his thoughts 
affectionately upon the Father of spirits, 
those abstractions which form the phi- 
losophical notion of Godhead, do not 
yield to something positive, personal, 
and substantial ; to the impression of 
an ever-present and an ever-living 
God. 

“ How then would it be possible for 
the people whom we have supposed, to 
incorporate together, in harmonious 
union, the speculative truth and the 
vital effectiveness of their unmodified 
theism? To cherish a spirit of piety, 
practical or contemplative, they should 
forget the rigour of their didactic sys- 
tem; and, on the other hand, to look 
scrupulously to their creed would be 
to discountenance those devotional as- 
pirings, which are as essential to our 
moral progress as to the worship of 
God. Thus a conflict would arise, 
which could have no other issue than 
to corrupt the form of godliness, or to 
waste its power. Now a corruption of 
the form of religion would lead men 
away into the wilds, and among the 
monsters of superstition ; and a dimi- 
nution of the power of religion would 
gradually, but inevitably, sink them 
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down to the blacker abyss and the 
more hopeless horrors of infidelity. 
Therefore, as humanity recoils from 
this branch of the alternative, there 
remains but one position, as the final 
result of our reasonings, that among 
the people in the supposed circum- 
stances, the purity of theism would be 
gradually corrupted by superstitious 
mixtures, until polytheism and idolatry 
should become, as it were, their natural 
religion. 

“ But it is not alone in the incompe- 
tency of the imagination that we are 
to look for the causes of this propen- 
sity to idolatry. ‘Our natural affec- 
tions,” says a most accomplished 
theist,* ‘ finding their first exercises in 
the charities of home, proceed gra- 
dually outward, and make their way, 
in succession, to consanguinities and 
alliances, to the attachments of friend- 
ship, of neighbourhood, and of country, 
until at length they embrace the whale 
race of man.’ There the progress ter- 
minates : we cleave instinctively to our 
own species, and to none other; for 
the same law of our being which in- 
spires these social yearnings, defines 
also their limits ; and the course of the 
world around us enforces and makes 
habitual what instinct prescribes. All 
the good which we derive from our 
fellow-creatures, either springs directly 
from the consciousness of human wants, 
or resolves itself into the sympathies 
of a common nature ; and olal where 
the heart is touched by that sacred 
love which Christianity claims as its 
peculiar and its choicest fruit, we have 
no higher or purer motive. Such is 
the judgment of human nature ; such 
it has impressed itself upon our lan- 
guage. Benevolence itself is but equi- 
valent to humanity; perhaps it is not 
so strong a term as generosity or kind- 
ness.” 

Even our intellectual recreations, 
Dr. Phelan observes, afford evidence 
of this exclusiveness of human regard. 
The poet depends, for the success of 
his fiction, upon the skill with which 
he identifies it with our common hu- 
manity. The only other mode of in- 
teresting us in such inventions is by 
carrying estrangement to the consistent 
excess of antipathy, and supposing a 
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gratuitous malignity towards our kind 
to actuate some unfriendly being, who 
is represented without a fecling of our 
infirmities. 

“ Now, if we look thus for some re- 
semblance to ourselves, in every thing 
which we are expected to regard with 
complacency, it is unnecessary to urge 
the vastness of those obstacles which, 
a dissimilitude to be measured by no 
finite comparison, must interpose be- 
tween the God of theism and our 
natural affections. The obvious truth 
is, that this law of our constitution is 
essentially idolatrous ; and that, unless 
under a system that affords peculiar 
aids, it cannot fail to exercise a debas- 
ing influence on the popular faith and 
worship, And since every effort to 
cherish the love of God involves in it 
this tendency to assimilation, human 
nature would insensibly become the 
standard of the divine ;—the relation 
between the Creator and his creatures 
would be inverted ; and instead of as- 
piring to be purified, ‘even as he is 
pure, man would fashion to himself a 
God in the likeness of his own per- 
verted humanity.” 

Gratitude, it may be thought, would 
be sufficient to excite and sustain de- 
votion, and preserve it at a tempera- 
ment equally removed from coldness 
and enthusiasm ; but most justly is it 
observed, that 

“In the moral world, still more than 
in the material, attraction must be 
mutual, or not at all. Without sym- 
pathy, affection pines; and without 
affection, the sense of obligation, even 
to a temper not otherwise ungenerous, 
is irksome and oppressive. Some one 
has said of the benefactor of another, 
that he had rendered too great a ser- 
vice to be kindly remembered. The 
expression is a morose one, but the 
thought is not unfounded. It is known 
to all who have explored the intricacies 
of the human heart, that the mere con- 
ferring of a benefit, which perhaps has 
cost the donor nothing, can never in 
itself be a source of liberal and endur- 
ing affection ; wherever such affection 
exists, there must have been some in- 
dependent and superior ground of re- 
gard. Now, vay, that serene and 
emotionless purity, sufficient to itself, 
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and delighting in itself, which the aus- 
terity of theism ascribes to the God- 
hea is not, to creatures constituted 
as we feel ourselves to be, such a 
ground. On the contrary, there is 
something in it which fills us with a 
secret consternation ; which shoots a 
horror and a numbing influence through 
our whole moral touch; and from 
which we retire, disconcerted and con- 
founded, at the thought of that inac- 
cessible Omnipresence, in whose awful 
hands we feel ourselves. Nature shud- 
ders within us: we are intimately sen- 
sible that between us and him there is 
a great gulph fixed ; that there can be 
no benevolent interchange of offices 
and sentiments, no community of prin- 
ciple, no bond of association. Such a 
being can be no object of cordial reli- 
gion. Prudence may suggest the expe- 
diency of an outward homage, but the 
affections will not flow at the command 
of prudence—the heart of stone is yet 
unpenetrated—the living waters of de- 
votion are yet to flush forth.” 

In such circumstances, when the 
mind is abandoned to its own guidance, 
without any other than earthly means, 
and under the influence of a principle 
which renders it impossible to ac- 
quiesce in mere earthly ends, how 
natural, how almost inevitable, the rise 
of polytheism, is thus beautifully mani- 
fested. 

“ In proportion as these observations 
are correct, (and they are but the tran- 
script of our natural emotions,) they 
lead us to conclude, as in the former 
instances, that a community of theists 
would be reduced to the alternatives 
either of renouncing altogether the 
religion of the affections, or of seeking 
for some congenial and sympathetic 
object. But, we have all some desires 
for unearthly converse ; and these de- 
sires are in every man proportioned to 
his moral purity and intellectual eleva- 
tion. Together with a sense of our 
transient state here, we have all 
some germinant hope that our home is 
in a better country. And this is a 
modest hope ; cherished by meekness 
and purity of spirit, and expanded by 
that gentleness which shrinks from the 
rude contact of this troublesome world. 
With such hopes and such desires a 
theist would be beguiled from wishes 
to expectations, and from expectations 
to belief, that there existed some in- 
termediate beings, sufficiently exalted 
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for the homage of mortality, yet not 
removed to the sphere of impertur- 
bable blessedness. He would thirst 
for a God who had some feeling of 
his infirmities, some charities of a 
kindred nature ; who maintained no 
coldness of reserve, no unchangeable 
fixedness of purpose; who could be 
moved by the prayers, and won by the 
repentance, of the weak and wayward 
children of men.” 

Nor is its utter inefficacy less justly 
or strikingly pourtrayed :— 

“ But are we only weak and way- 
ward? And does the peccancy of our 
degenerate race deserve no stronger 
appellation? Alas! man knows that 
he is born in iniquity! To sin, is na- 
tural to us; but not to be ‘dead in 
trespasses and sins.’ In the soul, us in 
the body, there is a restituent power, 
which is weakened, indeed, at every 
repetition of violence or return of dis- 
ease ; but which displays a wonderful 
extent of resources in its protracted 
struggles against total dissolution. 
Many a still but solemn warning will 
conscience have sent into the inmost 
soul, before the tumult of passion has 
drowned her voice, or the fascinations 
of the world have engrossed our at- 
tention. And, even when habit has 
now begun sensibly to close its toils 
upon us, some better impulse will oc- 
casionally return, to break the snare, 
and to defer our subjugation. During 
this period of unequal strife between a 
proneness to sin and a sense that he 
was here for higher purposes, man is a 
torment and a paradox to himself. His 
fancy is haunted at once by visions 
of good, which will not stay, and by 
spectres of evil, which will not retire 
from him. With faculties which seem 
to presage immortality ; with a frame 
which assimilates him to the beasts 
that perish ; with a law in his members 
warring against the law in his mind ; 
he seems to realize the fiction of the 
poet, in which the living and the dead 
are fastened together. Oh, wretched 
man that he is!—who shall deliver 
him from the body of this death ? 

“ It were unnecessary to urge, that, 
without this consciousness of derange- 
ment in our nature, and demerit in our 
conduct, the spiritual condition of man- 
kind would be hopeless. The extinc- 
tion of this consciousness among an 
entire people must inevitably lead them 
to a rejection of Providence, to a de- 
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nial of retribution, to a confounding of 
all moral distinctions, to an unchaining 
of all those selfish and ferocious pas- 
sions which, if once let loose, would 
spread around them universal ruin. 
On the other hand, except under the 
guidance of the Gospel, the preserva- 
tion of this feeling is attended by a 
train of evils, less fatal indeed, but not 
less real. Weary, and heavy laden, 
the natural man looks on every side 
for rest. With his sin and his misery 
ever before him, he trembles to ap- 
proach his Maker ; his own imagina- 
tion suggesting many an intercessor to 
screen him from a presence which he 
finds intolerable. He cannot, there- 
fore, but fall into superstition ; and his 
fate, it deserves to be remarked, 
though ultimately resolvable into the 
lamentable corruption of human nature, 
proceeds, in the first instance, from that 
troubled sense of imbecility, which is 
an indispensable pre-requisite for pu- 
rity and peace.” 

Having thus shown that such lights 
as we are visited by in our unassisted 
state, are not more than sufficient to 
render our darkness visible, and to lead 
us more hopelessly astray, Dr. Phelan 
proceeds to demonstrate, that reason 
itself, in its most abstract forms, is in- 
adequate to the maintenance of a sim- 
ple theism :— 

“ Human knowledge is the systema- 
tizing of partial considerations ; it is 
the artificial disposition of certain ele- 
ments, really distinct, or mentally dis- 
cerned. Things present themselyes to 
us in the gross, and we exercise our 
sagacity in attempts at decomposition. 
We examine a geometrical figure, line 
by line, and angle by angle ; we deyise 
factors, real or imaginary, for an ana- 
lytical expression ; we distinguish our 
own thoughts into simple ideas, our 
motives into primary impulses ; we re- 
solve a substance into its constituent 
elements, and, when it becomes too 
minute, we endeavour to invest it with 
a microscopic magnitude, that we may 
have parts for separate contemplation. 
The first achievement of science is to 
detect these parts, and their mutual 
relations : its final triumph, to combine 
them into new forms. As the activi- 
ties of visible nature exhibit one unin- 
terrupted cycle of generation, decay, 
and reproduction, so, in our intellec- 
tual operations, whatever exalts the 
sage above the savage, is the result of 
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this double process of resolution and 
redintegration. 

“ If this be so, it is impossible for a 
religious mind to retain the idea of 
God, in its philosophic purity. He is 
a perfect, simple being: that which is 
remotely typified in the creature, by a 
nice adjustment and symmetry of parts, 
in the Creator, who has no parts, is 
one mysterious energy, uniform, omni- 
present, and indivisible. This represen- 
tation, it will be remembered, is not 
an impression directly made upon any 
particular faculty, by a real and appro- 
priate archetype, but an abstraction of 
the reason,—the mysterious blank that 
remains, after we have rejected all 
those concretions which we observe in 
natural things. Now, sucha. simpli- 
city is no object of human contempla- 
tion ; we may arrive at the conception 
by a just course of inference, but we 
cannot make it our home; it is a mere 
negative, and we require something 
positive as a basis for our musings ; it 
precludes all discursiveness ; and, to 
minds like ours, motion does not more 
necessarily imply change of place than 
meditation implies change of idea. 
We must, therefore, have recourse to 
those partial considerations, which, in 
every other instance, are the means of 
knowledge. Were our atmosphere en- 
dued with a dispersing power, suffici- 
ent to part the solar beam into colours, 
it is evident that we should not behold 
the sun as he is; we should then regard 
that as the natural light, which we now 
understand to be the broken ray of 
philosophy. The illustration is defec- 
tive, for the sunbeam is really com- 
pound, and contains all that the prism 
discloses ; but it may serve to make us 
sensible, how speedily the strict doc- 
trines of theism would be abandoned 
when the. soul applied itself to reflect 
on heavenly things. Every notice of 
God would then come to the under- 
standing, through the medium, and ac- 
cording to the analogy, of its own 
nature, That essential glory, which is 
all in all, would be refracted and disco- 
loured ; till at length the Spiritual 
Sun would become a mere spectrum, 
of as many hues as there are passions 
and prejudices in our unstable huma- 
nity.” 

In thus presenting to the reader 
these lengthened citations, we are not 
aware of deviating from the strict line 
of biography which we prescribed to 
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ourselves, for they exhibit the true 
man, while they describe the system. 
It would be difficult, in the range of 
English divinity, to find any thing 
which combines, in so eminent a de- 
gree, sagacity, comprehensiveness, and 
elevation, as the whole line of reason- 
ing by which his lofty argument is 
sustained. 

The difficulties which embarrass our 
unassisted reason, when we look upon 
God as asimple, uncompounded being, 
are vastly increased when we regard 
him as infinite ; and find, that instead 
of that harmonious unity of represen- 
tation, which alone beseems the divine 
nature, our conclusions involve many 
and harsh repugnancies :— 

“They present to us a being, the 
source of all knowledge, yet. without 
ideas or trains of thought; the foun- 
tain of all good, yet permitting the 
existence of crime and misery ; his 
unchanging wisdom a perfect law to 
himself, yet that law inoperative for an 
eternity before it led to a creation in 
time. Again, in the physical condi- 
tions of his being, they exhibit him as 
existing through all duration, yet with- 
out succession ; as pervading all space, 
yet occupying none, as infinite, yet 
without parts or dimensions ; as one, 
yet containing all things; as unex- 
tended, yet replenishing the recesses 
of immensity with the overflowing 
energy of his omnipresence. These 
are considerations which, with dis- 
heartening perplexity, abound on eve 
side ; considerations, before which the 
most towering intellect sinks into effort- 
less prostration, and the keenest concep- 
tion is dazzled into despair. Yet these, 
and these only, are the considerations 
which theism supplies, for maintaining 
an affectionate communion with our 
Maker. Accordingly, the history of su- 
perstition presents little more than one 
continued, however fruitless, effort to re- 
concile the mysterious majesty of God 
with the wants and weaknesses of man. 
Wherever the form of man has been 
found, or a memorial of him discovered, 
there also we may trace some obscure 
persuasion that there is but one Parent 
of life and happiness. But our dimmed 
and degenerate faculties require, on 
the one hand, some inward purification; 
and, on the other, some bland mediator, 
who may soften while he reveals that 
intolerable glory.” 

The first sermon thus concludes :— 
Vou. II. 
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“ Human nature has certain claims 
upon religion ; and every religious sys- 
tem, which has permanently attracted 
human nature, endeavours, variously, 
to satisfy those claims. In particular, it 
is obvious, that whatever changes reli- 
gion may ultimately produce ir us, its 
first address must be made to our natu- 
ral faculties. But, in a pure theism, 
which proposes one infinite, incompre- 
hensible individual, as the only object 
of contemplation, no provision is made 
for the primary address. Reason col- 
lapses before him in doubt and dismay : 
and affection will not rise when it is 
awed before the majesty of his myste- 
rious nature. Christianity composes 
into reverential tranquillity that breath- 
less and trembling awe, with which the 
heart shrinks from the God of the 
theist. It preaches peace and love : 
it spreads before us attractive images, 
interesting facts, and endearing associ- 
ations. Instead of overwhelming the 
religious affections with the unallevi- 
ated weight of infinity, it gently and 
gradually turns them to nobler aspira- 
tions. It appeals to all our better emo- 
tions ; and it sheds abroad its attrac- 
tive influences upon whatsoever there 
is of good or spiritual in the original 
susceptibilities of our nature. 

“ We do not then propose the incar- 
nation and the trinity as abstract spe- 
culative dogmas. We do not say, that 
they were intended to be a trial of 
faith, or an exercise of subtlety ; the 
mysterious fruit of some forbidden tree 
of knowledge, which the soul was to 
contemplate, but not to taste. We 
teach, that man stands in certain 
moral relations to those two divine 
Persons, whom Christianity superin- 
duces upon unmodified theism. We 
show that, in the Son, God descends 
on earth ; and in the Holy Spirit, man 
ascends to heaven. And thus is re- 
stored that communion with our hea- 
venly Father, for which, during the 
long probationary period between the 
fall of the first and the resurrection of 
the second Adam, all the generations 
of mankind had languished.” 

The first sermon having thus, in a 
manner, demonstrated the impossibility 
of maintaining a pure and influential 
system of theism, from considerations 
drawn from the nature of man; the 
same truth is enforced, in the second 
and the third sermons, by considera- 
tions drawn from his history. Dr. 
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Phelan thus confirms, by the most en- 
larged and liberal survey of matters of 
fact the conclusion at which he had ar- 
rived, after the most profound and 
scrutinizing investigation of abstract 
and speculative principles. 

He first considers the case of the 
Gentiles ;—they never, he observes, 
fell into total apostacy ; they were al- 
ways deeply conscious of human in- 
competence to maintain communion 
with pure Godhead ; and if any scheme 
of inferior worship were admissible, 
that which they adopted would be 
liable to the least objections. 

* Yet the system failed of success. 
It appeared good to the wisdom of 
God, to give the Gentiles up to a re- 
probate mind, to let things take their 
course, to allow the full developement of 
those consequences which naturally 
flowed from the polytheistic scheme. 
And, accordingly, to what side soever 
we direct our inquiries, to barbarous 
or to polished nations, to past or present 
times, to the old world or the new, to 
the altar of Moloch or the pagod of 
Juggernaut, to the classic groves of 
Eleusis or the ruder abominations of 
Otaheite ; in all directions, the sicken- 
ing heart recoils from the unmitigated 
sameness of their horrors ; from impu- 
rity the most degrading, and murder 
the most unnatural, sanctified by their 
introduction into the offices of reli- 
gion.” 

The position that, under a system of 
unitarianism, it would be impossible to 
unite purity of heart and purity of 
worship, is still further fortified by con- 
siderations drawn from the history of 
the chosen people. As before the an- 
nouncement of Christianity there was 
no public revelation of that distinction 
of subsistence in the divine essence 
which we denominate by the word 
person, Dr. Phelan considers himself 
entitled to assume, that all religious 
dispensations which may be included 
between Adam and Christ, the systems 
of the sons of God before the flood, of 
the patriarchs from Noah to Moses, 
and of the Jews in succeeding times, 
were all, practically, systems of simple 
theism, and established under circum- 
stances so advantageous, as to ensure 
the maintenance of a purely theistical 
religion, if such were compatible with 
the demands of human nature. Hav- 
ing already quoted so much, we will 
not occupy our pages by citing in de- 
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tail the inductional proof which is so 
abundantly furnished, of the utter ina- 
dequacy of each and every one of these 
systems to supply the moral require- 
ments of man. 

“In the Bible we are bequeathed 
the experience of all former dispeusa- 
tions. Let us, in this important in- 
quiry, employ it as we should any other 
historical document, which records the 
errors, the weaknesses, and the vicissi- 
tudes of man. Let this divine philo- 
sophy teach us by examples; let the 
foolishness of darkling men make us 
wise unto salvation; in the common 
deficiencies of other systems, let us 
trace the causes of their common cor- 
ruption; and, for the great and univer- 
sal corrective, let us look with confi- 
dence to the distinctive character of 
the final dispensation.” 

The fourth sermon is intended to 
show the peculiar fitness of such a me- 
diator as Christ between timorous, in- 
digent human creatures and their Al- 
mighty Father. The spiritual and 
purifying apprehension of deity were 
otherwise hopelessly inaccessible to 
man. In pure Godhead he could be- 
hold nothing compatible with that 
emotion which he felt instinctively 
attracting him to his kind. His con- 
sciousness of infirmity made himtremble 
to approach his Maker :— 

“ But when, in the person of his 
eternal Word, God condescends to 
become man—when, veiling the glory 
of his perfections, and descending from 
that incomprehensible elevation at 
which man dimly discerned his attri- 
butes, he comes to take our nature 
upon him, to be himself our mediator 
and our friend—the most sceptical 
cannot but be thenceforward satisfied 
that nothing human is estranged from 
his love or excluded from the regards 
of his sustaining providence. Unto 
us a child is born, weak and helpless 
as the children of men ; his veins throb 
with our blood ; his infant lips, toge- 
ther with the milk of his mother, im- 
bibe our feelings, our affections, our 
desires. He binds himself to us by all 
the sweet ties of consanguinity ; he 
participates in all that may befal man— 
enduring the persecutions of this world’s 
contumely, and draining the dregs of 
this world’s affliction.” 

But our brief sketch of Dr. Phelan’s 
views would be very incomplete if we 
withheld from our readers the following 
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profound and beautiful remarks upon 
our Lord’s personal character :— 

“ Whether it irritates our lurking 
vanity, whether it offends our sense of 
probability, or whether it cannot enter 
into the heart of man, even in imagi- 
tion, to delineate what is faultless— 
whatever, in fine, may be the cause— 
the fact is certain, that no other at- 
tempt to exhibit a perfect character 
was ever received with complacency 
by the world. Thus, it was reserved 
for the Son of God to present to us a 
character so sweetly attempered, as to 
inspire reverence without exciting 
envy, and, without nourishing frailty, 
to conciliate affection. Though he 
comes to preach repentance—though 
he proposes himself as our example— 
he never mortifies us by any uncour- 
teous or gratuitous rt of his own 
superiority. Without being a formalist, 
he is attentive to establish customs ; 
and, though an opposer of established 
prejudices, he is no turbulent or cap- 
tious innovator. Though unsullied by 
the blemish of a single error, he is not 
insensible to the power of temptation. 
He sees with a human eye, and ‘feels 
with a human heart what obstacles the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, inter- 
pose in our rugged and darkling pil- 
grimage ; and he thus soothes that in- 
firmity of our nature, which recoils from 
a God of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity ; and which, in the very con- 
fession of our penitence, leads us to 
select, as the depository of our con- 
trition, some friend who can appreciate 
the severity of the trial ; who, while 
he shrinks from the crimes and the 
follies of man, yet shares in all the 
sympathies and feelings of humanity. 
He smites the conscience, indeed, and 
deters from sin; but we see him in- 
variably cherishing the repentant sin- 
ner. He measures not his charities 
according to the usages of a selfish 
world ; he suffers not his holy compas- 
sion to be blasted by the maxims of a cold 
and austere philosophy. He has abun- 
dant sympathies for all his partners in 
human suffering ; and while he dries 
the tears of the afflicted, he weeps him- 
self that any tears should be shed. We 
see meekness in his dignity, softness in 
his fortitude, simplicity in his grace. 
While, without effort and without as- 
sumption, he vindicates the exclusive 
prerogative of a jealous God, we can 
recognize in him all that lowliness of 
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heart which becomes the Son of Man, 
the reputed offspring of an humble car- 
penter. He is no recluse, though in a 
world which was not worthy of him; 
no misanthrope, though despised and 
rejected of men. We see him rapt 
into the contemplation of another life, 
yet not so rapt as to avoid the inter- 
course or reject the courtesies of this 
present life. We see him going about 
doing good—the companion of pub- 
licans and sinners; in his relaxations 
chaste, in his abstinences cheerful and 
unostentatious. Though his feelings 
never for a moment betray him into a 
forgetfulness of his one great purpose, 
yet he can feel with poignant sen- 
sibility. Though the ever present ob- 
ject of his high meditation be the hap- 
piness of a whole universe, yet the 
boundless expanse of his benevolence 
never absorbs the susceptibility of his 
private attachments ; there is a family 
which Jesus loves; there is a disciple 
who leans on his bosom.” 

The fifth sermon has for its text, 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his 
glory.” The object is, to show the 
fitness of our Lord’s removal from the 
world, when the great end of his 
coming had been accomplished ; his 
longer continuance upon earth might 
have endangered the spirituality of the 
religion which he came to establish. 
Dr. Phelan observes, that in the gos- 
pels, while every character is delineat- 
ed with graphic accuracy, there is yet 
no allusion to the personal form of our 
Lord. Any such allusion, it is ob- 
vious, must have had a tendency to 
generate idolatry, by leading us to 
substitute the carnal for the spiritual 
eye ; its being withheld may therefore 
be considered a kind of silent warning, 
that the religion of Christ is a spiritual 
religion, which disclaims the cogni- 
zance of our outward perceptions, and 
repels the advances of an irreverent 
familiarity. 

We are thus led, Dr. Phelan sup- 
poses, to a knowledge of the hidden 
import of that solemn and mysterious 
saying of our Lord, that it was ex- 
pedient for us that he should go away ; 
for that, if he went not, the Comforter 
could not come. To understand this 
fully, we must consider, that it would 
not have been sufficient that Christ's 
religion should have been established 
merely, it was also indispensable that 
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it should be diffused ; and to this dif. 
fusion his continued presence upon 
earth would have presented a serious 
and almost insurmountable obstacle. 
The faith which substantiates things 
hoped for, the blessing which awaits 
those who believe and see not, would 
have been narrowed in range and re- 
tarded in progress :— 

“ Besides, we know the subtlety of 
the tempter ; how, beneath the seraph 
outside of religious zeal, he can in- 
sinuate the serpent reality of religious 
animosity. What a host of novel 
opinions and feuds would have lace- 
rated the mystical body of Christ, if 
his natural body had remained a sub- 
ject of contention! What carnal ex- 
ultation in the eountry of his abode! 
What carnal repinings among less 
distinguished competitors! What car- 
nal apprehensions in all who, evei. as 
it is, are too much disposed to ‘know 
Christ after the flesh !’” 

To localize the presence of our Lord 
would be, in truth, both to degrade 
and cireumscribe his influence ; so that 
if he went not, most truly may it be 
affirmed, that the Comforter, by whom 
the work of regeneration was to be 
carried on, and through whose instru- 
mentality the religion of our blessed 
Lord was to be realized in the hearts 
of all sincere believers, would have 
been “let and hindered” in his gracious 
ministrations. Dr. Phelan from this 
takes occasion to observe briefly upon 
the notion of the Millennarians, which 
is at present so very prevalent, and 
which, he contends, has a tendency to 
sensualize religion. It is obvious, he 
says, that the same causes which ren- 
dered the agency of a spiritual Com- 
forter incompatible with the continu- 
ance of Christ upon earth, must operate 
equally to prevent his return; and he 
adds, that whatever differences may be 
discovered between the circumstance 
of the respective periods, will only in- 
crease the difficulty, as, at the time of 
our Lord’s ascension, his disciples were 
more select, his church within a nar- 
rower compass ; faith was stronger, 
hope more ardent, and the gifts of the 
Spirit incomparably more energetic 
than can now be shadowed forth by 
the most imaginative minds. Such was 
Dr. Phelan’s opinion at the time when 
these sermons were written, and before 
the religious world had been astounded 
by the pretensions of the modern Mil- 
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lennarians to the gift of tongues. And, 
without entering into the controversy 
which at present rages upon that sub- 
ject, we will merely venture to surmise, 
that nothing has as yet been advanced 
by the amiable but sadly deluded per- 
sons, who prefer such strange claims 
to familiarity with the Most Holy, to 
disturb his settled conviction that it 
cannot be considered a_ blameable 
timidity if we hesitate to look for an 
indulgence which was judged too dan- 
gerous to be vouchsafed by the Apos- 
tles themselves. That he was not in- 
sensible of the real benefits to be de- 
rived from the presence of the Com- 
forter will, we think, be scarcely de- 


nied by the most fanatical opponent of 


his peculiar views who vouchafes to 
give the following passage a candid 
attention :— 

“ But now, though Christ be absent 
in the flesh, the Spirit which proceeds 
from him, that other Comforter, offers 
to dwell with us in more intimate 
union; a union which nurtures no 
superstition, because it appeals to no 
sense ; which excites no jealously, be- 
cause all may partake of it; which 
applies no flattering unction to the 
conscience, because it is to be known 
only by its fruits. To make the body 
his temple, the heart his sanctuary ; to 
lead the soul into all truth and to abide 
with it for ever; these are the high 

rivileges which, unless by our un- 
oliness we exclude him, the Spirit in- 
alienably confers.” 

The sermon thus concludes :— 

“ Such is a faint and imperfect out- 
line of the plan which the Gospel ex- 
hibits to us—a plan by which our 
weak and vacillating hearts are kept in 
the narrow way that leadeth unto life. 
Thus, the peculiar truths of Christia- 
nity tend to maintain the devotional 
spirit at a safe, though unearthly eleva- 
tion. They neither raise us to a giddy 
extacy, nor suffer us to subside into a 
heartless indifference. ‘They counter- 
act the gravitation of our carnal nature, 
but they give no support to those 
flights of extravagance, which would 
rise to an unseemly familiarity with 
the Godhead. The clear and steady 
light of the Gospel at once disperses 
the gloom of superstition, and obscures 
those transient and ineffectual meteors, 
which fanaticism would enkindle to 
allure and to mislead us. Repelling 
all presumptuous levity, while it dis- 
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sipates every servile apprehension ; 
tempering our joy with godly fear, and 
soothing our awe with filial confidence, 
it diffuses over the entire man a meek, 
solemn, rational equanimity. It teaches 
us to pray with the spirit and to pray 
with the understanding also ; to know 
our Creator and ourselves; to see in 
him a father, a sovereign, and a judge; 
and in ourselves the children of his 
love, the subjects of his empire, the 
enfranchised heirs of everlasting life ; 
to perceive, in a word, that through 
the knowledge of him who hath called 
us to glory and virtue, are given us for 
the present all things which pertain 
unto life and godliness, and for the 
future exceeding great and precious 
promises, even that we shall become 
partakers of the divine nature.” 

In the sixth and concluding sermon 
of the series, Dr. Phelan attempts to 
show, that in every preceding system, 
whether moral or intellectual, there was 
something prefigurative of Christianity, 
and he thus traces a kind of typical 
correspondence between the presenti- 
ments of man and the predestination 
of God. Having alluded to the uni- 
versal practice of invocation among 
the poets, and observed thut, in the 
very early times, the poet and the 
prophet were the same persons, “it is 
certain,” he adds, “that the spirit of 
prophecy was, in the beginning, vouch- 
safed to some among the Gentiles.— 
Balaam is an instance that you all re- 
collect ; and in a tract of Bishop Hors- 
ley’s* you will find abundant reason to 
conclude, that similar instances had not 
been infrequent.” 

He then alludes to the doctrine of 
ideas which prevailed in all the schools 
of philosophy both in the ancient and 
the modern world ; and which substan- 
tially embodies one of the most im- 
portant truths of revelation. It was 
in its origin, as Dr. Phelan conceived, 
highly spiritual. But its religious im- 
port was gradually forgotten, it was 
reduced to abstract metaphysics, and 
thus degenerated into a false philoso- 
phy, in which, as the assumptions were 
unfounded, so the arguments were 
futile and the consequences revolting. 

* At length it ended in two dogmas, 
each directly opposed to the other, and 
yet both the undoubted parts of the 
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* A Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the Heathen. 
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theory of ideas; the one dogma is a 
cold and cheerless scepticism, which 
would banish all real existence ; the 
other is a more popular but searcely 
less dangerous system, which mate- 
rializes the soul, and which loses the 
eternul mind itself in the inanimate 
mass of sensible creation.” 

The almost universal tradition of 
our original excellence, and the notion 
which continued to prevail in the midst 
of heathen darkness, that man would 
ultimately recover his pristine dignity, 
and that the image of God which sin 
had effaced would once more resume 
its native loveliness, is still further con- 
firmatory of the existence of those pre- 
adaptive instincts, which in some mea- 
sure anticipated Christianity, 

“This tradition and these hopes 
were propagated chiefly by means of 
the mysteries, some traces of which 
may be deteeted in most parts of the 
world. It was the second great doc- 
trine of those mysteries, that the souls 
of the perfect were at last to be re- 
united to the author of universal nature. 
It was taught, that the soul was formed 
of no earthly concretion ; that it had 
its origin in the Eternal Spirit ; that 
when, in any case, its connexion with 
the body was dissolved, it would, by 
that very dissolution, be admitted to 
the fruition of complete happiness, and 
that this happiness was to consist, not 
so much in external splendour or ad- 
vantage, as in the enjoyment of celes- 
tial society.” 

It is unnecessary to say how totally 
impossible it was to preserve such a 
doctrine in its original purity, or so to 
embody it in any popular mythology, 
as to render it capable of conferring 
upon a heathen community any impor- 
tant religious advantages. In point of 
fact, the tradition was, in process of 
time, perverted from mental to substan- 
tial union. It was held, that the dis- 
embodied spirit was actually absorbed 
into the substance of deity ; and this 
error had a two-fold operation—as it 
respected the soul of man, by destroy- 
ing individual consciousness, it under- 
mined the expectation of a future life ; 
and as it respected the Godhead, by 
materializing its essence it degraded 
his character, and limited our concep- 
tions of his ineffable majesty to the 
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analogies to be derived from our 
present existenee :— 

“Thus terminated the wisdom of 
the wise. Your ears must be shocked 
to hear of such perversions ; yet these 
perversions arose from imperfect views 
of truth ; and, what is still more worthy 
of notice, some of them are still held 
by certain communities, which, while 
they admit the truth of the Scriptures, 
reject that doctrine which we hold 
those Scriptures to testify.” 


Such is a brief sketch of the argu- 
ment by which it was Dr. Phelan’s 
object to place, in a new and interest- 
ing point of view, what may be truly 
called the fundamental doctrine of our 
holy religion. How far he has been 
successful in so doing, the reader must 
judge for himself. He will take into 
account the imperfect manner in which 
it comes before him, in consequence of 
the untimely death of the lamented 
author; but after every allowance 
upon that score has been made, he will 
find, if we mistake not, abundant reason 
to conclude, that it is built upon an 
enduring foundation. 

That the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
it has been dogmatically asserted, is 
not liable to any valid exception, has, 
we are aware, been abundantly demon- 
strated by many of our great divines ; 
but it is not enough for practical pur- 
poses, merely to silence the objections 
that may be urged against it. It can- 
not be said to be securely lodged in 
any mind which does not habitually 
contemplate God under the aspect in 
which he has condescendingly revealed 
himself to us; and which ‘is not thus 
made to feel that he is not far from 
every one of us, but that in him we 
live, and move, and have our being. 
The best evidence, therefore, in favour 
of the Trinity, can be no other than 
those yearnings of the inner man after 
that spiritual sustenance which is de- 
rived from the contemplation of it, and 
by feeding on which, we may live for 
ever. 

The existence of Deity, no one will 
deny, at least no one m id is not de- 
sirous of a species of notoriety which 
stultifies his understanding. But the 
God of the simple deist can scarcely 
be said to have any relation to his 
moral being ; at least, no such relation 
as could quicken and vitalize his moral 
powers. He is contemplated as an 
object of speculative curiosity ; like 


the fixed stars, which reason may do- 
monstrate to be so many suns, but 
upon which, if we depended for either 
light or heat, we should be left, alas! 
how cheerless and benighted! The 
God of revelation, on the contrary, is 
no abstraction. He is, emphatically, 
the tivinc Gop. Weare not so much 
concerned to know his existence as to 
feel his presence and to partake of his 
influence. And for this ee he 
has revealed himself in the threefold 


character of a Creator, a Redeemer, 
and a Sanctifier ; and while heaven is 
his throne and the earth is his foot- 
stool, he so intimately and condescend- 
ingly concerns himself in the moral 
well-being of every believer, that he is 
about his path, and about his bed, and 
espieth out all his ways. 

The Trinity, regarded as a mere 
dogma, is difficult of belief; and while 
it is only so regarded, it is of little 
consequence whether it be believed or 
no. But the Trinity, regarded as a 
revelation of the divine nature, gra- 
ciously accommodated to our wants 
and to our infirmities, is not more con- 
solatory to the human heart than it is 
accordant with the highest human 
reason. What is it, when we thus 
consider it? It is God manifesting 
himself in the flesh, that he might 

uicken us by his spirit. What is it? 
t is that apprehension of deity which 
alone has power to exalt the reason, 
and to amend and purify the heart. 
The God of the deist occupies, it may 
be, some vacant space in the head of 
his votary. Our God fills every fa- 
culty, and engages every affection of 
the true believer. He presents him- 
self under an aspect most benignly ac- 
commodated to our whole moral nature. 
The God of the deist is a being who, 
by a difficult effort of abstract thought, 
may possibly be contemplated as a 
speck retreating from the observation 
into the depths of infinitude. He is 
believed in, because his existence is 
supposed to be the easiest mode of 
accounting for the creation of the 
world. The mind thus pleases itself 
with the thought of not rejecting the 
notion of a creator and governor of 
the universe; but the idea of God 
which is thus entertained, is positively 
the most inoperative, and unconcern- 
ing, of all the realities by which we 
are surrounded; and utterly insufti- 
cient as the foundation of that spiritual 
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worship, by which we are to be trans- 
formed by the renewing of our minds. 
But, not so our God. In Him we re- 
cognise not only the creator and go- 
vernor of the world, but the redeemer 
and regenerator of the human soul. 
He is not only the God who fills our 
heart with food and me, but who 
has opened to us the gates of ever- 
lasting life, and is at once the pledge 
of blessedness, the pattern of holiness, 
and the agent in the work of our sanc- 
tification, We could not ascend up 
into heaven to contemplate him as he 
is; and he has therefore, as it were, 
come down to us, that by bringing his 
adorable perfections near unto us, we 
might be quickened into a vital parti- 
cipation of that righteousness and true 
holiness, by which alone we could be 
qualified for the inheritance of blessed- 
ness for ever. It is, therefore, the 
practical subserviency of this important 
doctrine to the purposes of true reli- 
gion that reconciles it to the minds, 
and makes it comfortable to the hearts 
of Christians ; and which indeed, we 
may say, constitutes its highest evi- 
dence. We believe it, not only be- 
cause it may be evidenced by argu- 
mentative proof; but because we feel 
it, as it were, ripening within us the 
germ of immortality. Our faith, to be 
genuine and efficacious, should in some 
measure correspond to that of the Sa- 
maritans, when they said to the woman, 
who had first drawn their attention to 
our Lord, by informing them of her 
remarkable conversation with him :— 
“ Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, for we have heard him our- 
selves, and know that this is, indeed, 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 
We have regarded, we confess, Dr. 
Phelan’s argument with an interest 
that has been heightened by the present 
aspect of the times. Recent events 
have rendered it but too probable, that 
there are trials in store for our venera- 
ble church, from which, if she shall 
come forth purified and triumphant, it 
will not be because of the presence of 
any merely human aid, but because the 
providence of God shall have overruled 
or counteracted the malice and wick- 
edness of her enemies. When the 
Church of England was formerly over- 
thrown, the objections which were 
chiefly urged against it, regarded its 
form and its discipline ; but little was 
said against its doctrine, and what was 
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said to that effect rather went to incul- 
pate it for not being sufficiently ex- 
treme in its reprehension of the oppo- 
site errors of Popery and Socinianism, 
It is therefore curious and interesting 
to observe, that Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity was written during the reign of 
the first James, and served as the ar- 
moury from which churchmen, in the 
succeeding reign, drew the weapons of 
controversy which most severely galled 
their opponents. It was, also, the 
well-spring of sound conservative prin- 
ciple, which enabled the cause of reli- 
gion and order to resume its ancient 
ascendancy in the land. At present 
the objections urged against our church 
chiefly regard its doctrine; and the 
most formidable of the parties by 
whom it has been assailed consists of 
a combination of Socinians and infidels, 
to whom its Trinitarian principles are 
an abomination. May we venture to 
hope, that the argument which Dr. 
Phelan has embodied in his Donellan 
Lectures may yet be found as service- 
able against them as that of the judi- 
cious Hooker was against the early 
and more orthodox dissenters, and that 
the essence of our doctrine has been as 
completely vindicated by the one, as 
the soundness of those forms, by means 
of which it has been preserved, was 
ably defended by the other. 

Not that we would have it to be in- 
ferred, that, in the earlier period, the 
doctrine of our church was not also 
a and powerfully vindicated. 

r. John Scott, who flourished in what 
we consider the golden age of our 
theology, has advanced, in his Chris- 
tian Life, an argument very similar, in 
many respects, to that of Dr. Phelan. 
His object is to show, that our Lord’s 
coming in the flesh was the great, if 
not the only preservative against ido- 
latry ; and indeed his views, in some 
respects, appear so identical with those 
in the pages before us, that we have 
been in the constant expectation of 
meeting with some reference to him, 
in which this coincidence might be re- 
cognized. We do not, however, forget 
that we are reviewing a posthumous 
work ; and we cannot hold the author 
chargeable with omissions, which would 
not, in all probability, have occurred, 
had he lived to superintend its publi- 
cation. Itis, however, but fair to add, 
that there is abundant internal evi- 
dence to satisfy us, that both writers 
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were equally original, and that each is 
to be regarded as an independent wit- 
ness to the truth which they have la- 
boured to establish. 

Of the remaining sermons our notice 
must be very brief. 

“ Their matter,” says Bishop Jebb, 
“though abundantly practical and fa- 
miliar, is distinguished, amidst all its sim- 
plicity, by thesame profundity ofthought 
which characterizes the Donellan Lec- 
tures ; while, in manner, they afford 
the happiest specimens of united ease 
and vigour. But their great charm is,a 
certain air of reality, which every 
where pervades them; they insensibly 
twine around our hearts ; and, without 
the least effort at exhibition, of which, 
indeed, he had not the remotest 
thought, they set us at home, in the 
very scenes and circumstances which 
they cause to rise graphically before 
us.” 

To this criticism we fully subscribe ; 
and we regret that our want of space 
disables us from verifying it, by suf- 
ficiently numerous citations. Let the 
following suffice ; it is taken from the 
second discourse, entitled, “ Christ in 
the Temple.” 

“ The salvation which the Gospel 
offers to the sons of God is not a state 
of external pomp of circumstances, but 
an admission to the presence, and a 
transformation into the likeness of 
Almighty God. In that likeness, we 
were made; and to that likeness we 
are destined to return. Even now, 
there are moments when all may feel 
some impulse of a divinity stirring 
within them, and prompting the desire 
of some unknown felicity, like the mag- 
nificent shadows of a dream, which we 
cannot distinctly recal: ‘ My soul 
panteth for God, says David, ‘ yea, 
for the living God.’ * Thou hast made 
us for thyself? says St, Augustin, ‘and 
the heart is restless, till it findeth rest 
in thee” This is the end of our crea- 
tion : and until we have attained this 
end, we are not saved, either according 
to the capacity of our nature, or the 
benignant purposes of Him who made 
us. Any doctrine, therefore, which 
would intercept those aspirations after 
Deity, or turn us away from the source 
of all good, is not only speculatively 
false, but practically hostile to the per- 
fection of our nature. Such a doctrine 
is Unitarianism; and, in this view, it is 
more pernicious even than natural re- 
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ligion: natural religion, indeed, leaves 
man unassisted, because it gives no 
object.for his thoughts and affections ; 
but, Unitarianism accumulates all the 
obstacles of system, upon all the in- 
firmities of nature. Our faculties are 
congenially attracted to Christ ; who, 
thus, instead of a mediator, becomes a 
rival Deity ; and the Unitarian scheme 
proves an inverted Manicheanism, in 
which all the kindly emotions are 
turned to the inferior being, while the 
Supreme remains undesired and un- 
approachable. Sensible of this dif- 
ficulty, the teachers of that doctrine 
are now endeavouring to lower the 
estimation, even of the human cha- 
racter of Christ. They are reducing 
religion to a mere theory of the under- 
standing ; and their most distinguished 
writer has published his acknowledg- 
ment, that ‘ Unitarianism has small 
claims on the affection.’” 

But before Dr. Phelan could fairly 
settle down to the regular and me- 
thodical composition of sermons, his 
little span of life was nearly at an end. 
When he so unexpectedly succeeded 
in obtaining fellowship, his health had 
been very considerably impaired ; and 
his suecess was, in truth, scarely more 
surprising to others, than it was, to 
himself, indifferent, if not undesirable. 
He thus writes to a friend: “I am 
not happy ; nor can a fellowship make 
me so.” And three days after having 
apparently realized his most ardent 
hopes, he observes to the same person, 
“At present, I feel very far from 
happy.” The fact is, that his affections 
were engaged ; and a fellowship, which 
put him into the possession of a com- 
petency, austerely forbade his entrance 
into any matrimonial engagement. It 
is not, therefore, wonderful, that it was 
anything rather than an object of com- 
ane or of self-gratulation. He, 
iterally, had not wished to succeed ; 
and when, unexpectedly, his efforts 
were crowned with success, his great 
object was, if practicable, to emancipate 
himself by a royal dispensation. . For 
this purpose, powerful efforts were 
used at different times, without suc- 
cess ; but the lady’s father having died, 
and she being thus left without a 
natural protector, he resolved, at all 
hazards, to resign his fellowship, and 
fulfil his honourable engagement. The 
following is an extract from one of the 
letters which he addressed to her upon 
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her father’s death; it is full fraught 
with tenderness and wisdom ; and must 
have afforded real consolation :— 

«“ Have you not remarked, that the 
religious world is, after all, the world ; 
and has the Scripture marks of the 
world about it? It is constantly sub- 
stituting things external and adventi- 
tious for things internal and essential. 
A dogma, or a a or a public 
meeting, or anything else that the 
times may countenance, is sure to take 
the lead of “ righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

« In the immediate circle, at present, 
of the church establishment, a dogma 
is the rage. Did it ever occur to you 
to note the opposite conduct of our 
Lord, in regulating his family? No 
less than four times in the first three 
chapters of St. Luke, it is said, that 
his mother and Joseph did not know 
the import of expressions relating to 
his kingdom. We are not told that he 
even gave them any particular informa- 
tion. In general, it is to be observed, 
that the truths, facts, and persons of 
the Gospel, are revealed to us, as ob- 
jects of the affections: they are ad- 
dressed to the intellect, only so far as 
every object of the soul must pass 
through the perceptive powers to the 
heart. When there, they are at home, 
no matter how they effect the passage. 
All dogmatists pass their time in ex- 
amining, and, as they think, repairing 
the road to the intellect, and getting 
resentments for short cuts, &c. &e. 

hus, like our Irish highways, they 
are always a repairing, never in repair ; 
meanwhile, the heart is cut off from 
all valuable communication with that 
gracious Being, who is “a God that 
hideth himself,” indeed, from ill-directed 
inquiries, but who delights to abide 
with the humble and contrite spirit, 
“ full of grace and truth.” 

“ Such, I firmly believe, was his in- 
dwelling with your father ; it was’ not 
manifested by any direct exhibition of 
religion ; but it was known by its 
effects ; known, as a refreshing and 
purifying essence, which makes an at- 
mosphere of sweetness around the 
place where it is concealed. 

* Cherish, then, those feelings about 
your father, which become you equally 
as a child and as a Christian. In the 
present trying moments, they will con- 
sole you; and, through life, they will 
serve as those auxiliary lights, which 
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the gracious order of Providence kindles 
from time to time, for the guidance of 
the pure in spirit ; so that they count 
it joy when they fall into tribulation.” 

To the lady to whom the above 
letter was written, Miss Margaret 
Stubbs, he was married on the 18th of 
June, 1823; and, within the time spe- 
cified:by law, resigned his fellowship ; 
the provost and senior fellows having 

enerously engaged to extend tohim the 

ture privilege of option to a college 
living. Upon finally leaving college, 
his first settlement was at the curacy 
of Keady, in the diocese of Armagh ; 
from which he was shortly promoted, 
by the kindness of the Lord Primate 
of Ireland, to the living of Killyman, 
in the same diocese. “I have now,” 
he writes to a friend, “a prospect of 
competency, after a complete demoli- 
tion of my affairs, in the course of a 
year.” 

His circumstances now gave a pro- 
mise of becoming easy; and in the 
course of a year he succeeded, in virtue 
of the arrangement made with the pro- 
vost and the senior fellows of the 
Dublin University, to the rectory of 
Ardtrea. But his health seemed to 
decline, just as fortune had begun to 
smile upon him ; and he began to 
exhibit decisive and unequivocal symp- 
toms of the malady which so isicedily 
brought him to his grave. 

e thus writes to a confidential 
friend, in the Summer of 1827 :— 

“ July 16. I am very low with re- 
spect to my own state. For the last 
six years | have had occasionally an 
intermitting pulse, which at first was 
said to be nervous. But I was given 
to understand, that, unless it was mas- 
tered by exercise and tranquility of 
mind, it might turn out to be organic. 
It was diminishing up to last winter, 
so much so, that 1 had begun to hope 
I had mastered it ; but my long con- 
finement then brought it on to a very 
serious degree. Common sense agrees 
with the physicians, that a disease 
which attacks so directly the very seat 
of life must be treated with very re- 
spectful attention. I have been ordered, 
and I intend obeying the precept, to 
give up my books and scribbling, and 
devote my care to my health. The 
great ae I feel is, how to avert 
my thoughts from my own state, unless 
when Iam occupiedin studious thinking. 
I find that minute care about myself 
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increases the agitation of my pulse ; 
and from the long-formed habit of my 
life I do not know any way of divert- 
ing my thoughts effectually, but by 
engaging in some settled scheme of 
mental occupation. ‘This last, how- 
ever, every one agrees in condemning.” 

December Ist, he writes thus :— 

“ A History of the Ancient Church 
of Ireland has been one of the many 
things = which my thoughts have 
dwelt ; but this, as well as the rest, 
must be now postponed—perhaps for 
ever.” 

A short residence in Dublin, where 
he had the benefit of the best medical 
advice, seemed to be attended ,with 
some beneficial effects; they were, 
however, but temporary ; and, upon 
his return to the country, all his bad 
symptoms again showed themselves 
with seaioiiont Veatiaios. 

“ Mrs. Phelan, finding that the means 
prescribed wrought no abatement of 
suffering, now proposed that he should 
go to his brother's at Killyman; for 
she had often been led to remark, that 
the society of that dear relative, in his 
affection for whom were blended the 
feelings of a brother, a father, and a 
friend, had commonly a salutary effect 
upon his health and spirits. He went 
accordingly. On entering the house 
he first saw Mrs. James Phelan, to- 
wards whom he had ever felt and 
shewed the truest brotherly affection ; 
to her he said, with that playful se- 
riousness which in him was quite cha- 
racteristic, “ Harriet, I am come to die 
with you.” This was on the 6th of 
June. For the next three days, in the 
course of which he took two airings in 
an open carriage, some hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery; his cough 
was more infrequent, his breathing less 
embarrassed, and he had a little sleep ; 
but on the 10th all the old symptoms 
returned with aggravation, and a new 
one appeared, which seldom fails to 
prove an immediate forerunner of dis- 
solution. Still, however, he ventured, 
supported by his brother, to take a 
short walk in the garden; and next 
day was up a little. But at nine 
o'clock, a.m., on Sunday, June the 
3th, he expired without the slightest 
struggle. ‘To the last he retained full 
possession of his mental powers, and 
exercised, with unabated vigour, the 
kindliest of human affections. Nor Is 
it presumptuous to hope, that, through 


the merits and mediation of a divine 
Redeemer, he is gone to that state, 
where the aspirings of a purified spirit 
shall not be weighed ow by the 
pressure of a mortal body.” 

Such is a brief abstract of the me- 
moir which the Bishop of Limerick 
has prefixed to “The Remains,” and 
which does equal honour to the writer 
and the subject ;—but we cannot alto- 
gether dismiss it, without saying a word 
or two of the right reverend editor 
himself. 

It is now some years since Dr. Jebb 
was severely attacked by paralysis, 
while engaged im the discharge of his 
episcopal duties. The attack was so 
sudden and violent, that little hopes 
were, for some time, entertained of his 
recovery ; but by the vey skilful aid 
which was promptly afforded, life was 

reserved, and his medical advisers en- 
joined his removal to another country 
as a means not only of bringing him 
within reach of the ablest of the facul- 
ty, but also for the purpose of with- 

rawing him from the immediate pres- 
sure of those professional anxieties to 
which, no doubt, his attack was, in 
some measure, to be ascribed. He 
was accordingly conveyed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lonlon and very soon 
began to experience the benefit of the 
change. His general health graduall 
improved, and he again felt himself 
equal, if not to professional, at least 
to literary exertion. This is not the 
first time that his labours as an editor 
have been before the public ; but, 
when his edition of “ Townson’s Dis- 
courses” appeared, although we were 
fully aware of the more than merely 
editorial obligations which we owed 
him, as the collector as well as the 
publisher of those beautiful sermons, 
we were not aware that this was 
done by one who continued, notwith- 
standing the improvement in his health, 
to be deprived of the use of his right 
side, and who was obliged, therefore, to 
write all his manuscripts with his left 
hand, Such is, literally, the way in 
which the present memoir was com- 
posed, and the other editorial labours 
of the present collection digested ; and 
we mistake much if the interest of 
these volumes be not enhanced by the 
circumstances under which they have 
been given to the public. 

We say this advisedly : knowing 
well the extent of the malignant feel- 
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ing which prevails, at present, against 
our church and its bishops : knowing, 
also, the number and the quality of 
those who may be disposed to seize 
upon the absence of the Bishop of 
Limerick from his diocese, as a pretext 
for the vilification of his order, instead 
of regarding his energetic benevolence 
as highly creditable to himself. But 
we are persuaded that our venerable 
establishment, which has long been the 
mother of piety and learning in this 
country, will lose nothing of the esti- 
mation in which it has always been held 
by the wise and good, because one of 
her most distinguished prelates has 
not been prevented, by bodily infirmity, 
from engaging in a work of bénevo- 
lence ; with a view, at the same time, 
to perpetuate the memory of a de- 
parted friend, and to avert the heavy 
calamity which his untimely death must 
have otherwise entailed upon his fa- 
mily, 

Rite put the reader in possession 
of as much of the memoir as must fully 
inform him respecting its merits, we 
proceed, briefly, to notice what we con- 
ceive to be its defects; and this the 
rather, because they consist altogether 
in omissions, which may be supplied 
in a succeeding edition. 

The first relates to Dr. Phelan’s 
pamphlet on the Bible Society, The 
good bishop has done nothing more 
than intimate that such a pamphlet was 
written ; and has professedly abstain- 
ed from entering into the em of 
the controversy to which it gave 
rise. His motive for this abstinence 
it is impossible not to admire; but 
the truth of biography required that, 
on this oceasion, he should have made 
a slight sacrifice of his own well- 
principled aversion to “questions that 
engender strife ;” and his not having 
done so, is the more to be lamented, 
because there are few men whose au- 
thority upon the subject would have 
been, by both parties, more respected. 

The next is, the omission of all no- 
tice of the appearance of Dr. Phelan 
before the committees of Lords and 
Commons, in 1825, when he gave evi- 
dence respecting the views and the 
character of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland. We perfectly remember the 
powerful impression which he pro- 
duced on that occasion ; and are able 
at present, to enumerate not a few of 
those who then persevered as sturdy 





emancipators, and who have since ac- 
knowledged that the advice which he 
gave was sound, and the information 
important. Had that advice been fol- 
lowed,——but_ we will not re-open the 
consideration of what is now a bygone 
question, further than to observe, that, 
until the conduct of Dr. Phelan, on 
the occasion alluded to, is set in its 
true light, full justice will not be done 
to his memory. 

His mere aequaintances, the Bishop 
says, were apt to think him ambitious. 
But his ambition, if he had any, he 
also observes, was of a noble kind. 
His desire of station was always sub- 
servient to his desire of usefulness. 
Had better and abler men been always 
promoted, he never would have re- 
pined; and that his repinings at no 
time were very querulous, may be col- 
lected from the testimony of the bi- 
shop’s friend and chaplain, the Rev. 
Charles Forster, which, he adds, “so 
perfectly accords with my own experi- 
ence, that I cannot allow. myself to 
suppress it ; and it is the more valua- 
ble, I conceive, because it is given in 
his own unpremeditated words, taken 
down exactly as they were spoken :°— 

“In October, 1825, I saw Dr. Phe- 
Jan in Dublin, immediately after he had 
succeeded to the living of Ardtrea. It 
was the last opportunity I enjoyed of 
his confidential conversation. The sen- 
timent uppermost in his mind was a 
lively sense of the goodness of Provi- 
dence towards him. He introduced, 
of his own accord,—the mouth .mani- 
festly speaking out of the abundance 
of the heart,—the great cause he had 
for thankfulness ; expressed, with a 
look of thoughtful caluness, his grati- 
tude at finding himself in a situation 
beyond his deserts, and fully equal to 
his desires ; and concluded by observ- 
ing, that he had nothing more to wish 
for in this world, but had every reason 
to be contented and happy.” 

This is satisfactory : but, even if it 
could be collected, that Dr. Phelan 
considered himself a neglected man, 
and was discontented accordingly, we 
should be much more convinced than 
we are, that justice was done him by 
the dispensers of patronage, before we 
could bring ourselves to visit him with 
any very heavy censure. We regurd 
church patronage asa sacred trust ; the 
abuse of which is, at least, as repre- 
hensible as any other species of injus- 
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tice: and, while resignation is, no 
doubt, the duty of all those who feel, 
or who fancy themselves the victims of 
any such abuse, in proportion as their 
desire of professional distinction was 
pure and honourable, they will feel in- 
dignant at the injury which is thus, 
in their persons, inflicted both upon 
the church and the country. 

There is, however, one distinguished 
individual by whom he was not neglect- 
ed, the noble head of the Church of 
Ireland. That exalted prelate, who 
stands pre-eminent amongst his bre- 
thren for a wise and disinterested dis- 
crimination in the dispd$al of his pa- 
tronage, early noticed, and never for- 
sook him; and to his kindness he was 
indebted for much of the ease and the 
comfort which he enjoyed during the 
latter years of his life. There is one 
little anecdote in the memoir, so illus- 
trative of the condescending and assi- 
duous benevolence of the primate, that 
we cannot withhold it from the reader, 
When Dr. Phelan took his final de- 
parture from college, his circumstances 
were by no means easy. From the 
enjoyment of a fellowship, as a single 
man, he passed at once to the — 
tions of a curacy, as a married one. 
This the primate bed and accordingly 
“took an early opportunity of calling 
at the curate’s humble residence ; and, 
after some general conversation, deli- 
cately hinted at the expenses which 
must, almost inevitably, beset a new 
married man; expressing a hope, that 
he might be permitted to become his 
banker. Mr. Phelan, with very fer- 
vent acknowledgments, assured his 
grace, that he did not, at that time, 


stand in need of any such assistance; 
but promised, that, should any emer- 
gency arise, he would, without hesita- 
tion, avail himself of it. The primate 
still persevered: * You cannot,’ said 
he, ‘be aware how many demands on 
your — must now be answered ; 
Mrs. Phelan, too, must want several 
articles of comfort, which your pre- 
sent means may not be able to supply.’ 
Mr. Phelan respectfully declared, ‘that 
he was unconscious of any want, for 
which he was not already provided.’... 
‘Come, Phelan, says the Primate, 
‘you must want a horse.’ The repl 
was, ‘ My lord, I have two.’...‘ Well 
then, his grace added, ‘you will ex- 
cuse my importunity...but...the remit- 
tance to your father—have you thought 
of that?” * My lord, said Phelan, the 
tears of gratitude in his eyes, ‘I have 
not forgotten him; before leaving 
Dublin, I took care that he should nct 
want.’” 

We leave this beautiful anecdote to 
tell for itself: and, assuredly, it is in 
no spirit of censoriousness that we say 
to our bishops, while yet we have a 
bench of bishops, “Go, and do ye 
likewise.” r 

We now take leave of these vo- 
lumes, We have derived from them 
delight and instruction. The name of 
the right reverend editor will, doubt- 
less, of itself, secure to them a large 
yortion of valuable patronage ; but, 
in themselves, if we mistake not, they 
possess merits which must command 
the approbation of the wise and good, 
and obtain for them a place amongst 
the highest of our theologians. 


1893. 
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SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S CHARACTER OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY.* 


After a lapse of more than twenty 
years from the publication of a conside- 
rable portion of the historic anecdotes of 
the Union, Sir Jonah Barrington has, at 
last, thrown it before the public in a 
complete form. Sir Jonah is a consist- 
ent anti-unionist, and this work is de- 
signed as much, perhaps, to forward the 
repeal agitation, as to provide the means 
of existence to its talented but unfortu- 
nate author. In the latter object, we 
shall be glad to learn that it has been 
successful. With the merits of the 
Union question it is not now our in- 
tention to meddle: on that head we 
have already expressed, and shall have 
many opportunities of repeating our 
decided convictions. Laying that ir- 
ritating question aside for the present, 
we turn to the historic anecdotes for 
amusement, and, as in every other 
work of its author, find it not wanting 
in a reasonable store of that commodi- 
ty. The work is indeed, take it alto- 
gether, a curious and characteristic 
one—possessing considerable ability, 
and not free from a proportioned share 
of blemish, of which the ambitious 
mannerism of the style is, perhaps, the 
most striking. Another obvious fault 
in the work is, that it re — of 
a portrait gallery, in which the pic- 
ra though cin painted with a ion 
terous pencil, arg frequently too mere- 
tricious in their colouring to please a 
refined taste, and too numerous not to 
fatigue the attention, even if they had 
been the productions of a greater mas- 
ter. But, as we have already hinted, 
our object is not to criticise a work 
which, with all its faults, has merits to 
entitle it to a place in every gentle- 
man’s Irish historic library, as furnish- 
ing details of a great national event 
which cannot as yet be obtained from 
any other source. We shall, there- 
fore, proceed at once to lay before our 
readers one of Sir Jonah’s sketches ; 
and that they may be able to judge 
for themselves of its truth, we select 


one upon which they will find no diffi- 
culty in forming a correct opinion, for 
they are all more or less acquainted 
with the original. It is Sir Jonah’s 
character of the Irish peasantry. 

“ The Irish peasantry, who necessa- 
rily composed the great body of the 
population, combined in their charac- 
ter many of those singular and repug- 
nant qualities which peculiarly desig- 
nate the people of different nations ; 
and this remarkable contrariety of cha- 
racteristic traits pervaded almost the 
whole current of their natural disposi- 
tions. Laborious, yet lazy—domestic, 
but dissipated—accustomed to wants in 
the midst of plenty—they submit to 
hardships without repining, and bear the 
greatest privations with stoic fortitude. 
The sharpest wit, and the shrewdest 
subtilty, which abound in the character 
of the Irish peasant, generally lie con- 
cealed under the semblance of dulness, 
or the appearance of simplicity ; and 
his language, replete with the keenest 
humour, possesses an idiom of equivo- 
cation, which never fails successfully 
to evade a direct answer to an unwel- 
come question. 

Inquisitive, artful, and penetrating, 
the Irish peasant learns mankind with- 
out extensive intercourse, and has an 
instinctive knowledge of the world, 
without mingling in its societies : and 
never, in any other instance, did there 
exist an illiterate and uncultivated peo- 
ple who could display so much address 
and so much talentin the ordinary trans- 
actions of life, as the Irish peasantry. 

Too hasty or too dilatory in the 
execution of their projects, they are 
sometimes frustrated by their impati- 
ence and impetuosity : at other times 
they fail through their indolence and 
procrastination; and, without possessing 
the extreme vivacity of the French or 
the cool phlegm of the English cha- 
racter, they feel all the inconvenience 
of the one, and experience the disad- 
vantages of the other. 


* Historic Memoirs of Ireland; comprising Secret Records of the National Con- 
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In his anger, furions without re- 
venge, and violent without animosity— 
turbulent and fantastic in his dissipa- 
tion—ebriety discloses the inmost 
recesses of the Irish peasants character. 
His temper irrascible, but good-na- 
tured—his mind coarse and vulgar, yet 
sympathetic and susceptible of every 
impression—he yields too suddenly to 
the paroxysms of momentary impulse, 
or the seduction of pernicious example ; 
and an implicit confidence in the ad- 
vice of a false friend, or the influence 
of an artful superior, not unfrequently 
leads him to perpetrate the enormities 
of vice, while he believes he is per- 
forming the exploits of virtue. 

The Irish peasant has, at all periods, 
been peculiarly distinguished for un- 
bounded but indiscriminate hospitality, 
which, though naturally devoted to the 
necessities of a friend, is never denied 
by him even to the distresses of an 
enemy. To be in want or in misery, 
is the best recommendation to his dis- 
interested protection : his food, his 
bed, his raiment, are equally the stran- 
ger’s and his own; and, the deeper the 
distress, the more welcome is the suf- 
ferer to the peasant’s cottage. 

His attachment to his kindred and 
connexions are of the strongest nature. 
The social duties are intimately blend- 
ed with the natural uncorrupted dis- 
position of an Irish peasant; and 
though covered with rags, oppressed 
with poverty, and perhaps with onates, 
the finest specimens of generosity and 
heroism are to be found in his sin- 
gular but unequalled character. 

A martial spirit and a love of de- 
sultory warfare is indigenous to the 
Irish people. Battle is their pastime :— 
whole parishes and districts form them- 
selves into parties, which they deno- 
minate factions :—they meet, by ap- 
pointment, at their country fairs ;—there 
— quarrel without a cause, and fight 
without an object: and, having in- 
dulged their propensity and bound up 
their wounds, they return satisfied to 
their own homes, generally without 
anger, and frequently in pe ect friend- 
ship with each other.—It is a melan- 
choly reflection, that the successive 
governments of Ireland should have 
been so long and so obstinately blind 
to the real interest of the country, as 
to conceive it more expedient to at- 
tempt the fruitless task of suppressing 
tbe national spirit by legal severity, 
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than to adopt a system of national 
instruction and general industry, which, 
by affording employment to their facul- 
ties, might give to the minds of the 
people a proper tendency, and a use- 
ul and peaceable direction. 

In general, the Irish are rather im- 
petuously brave, than steadily per- 
severing : their onsets are furious, and 
their retreats precipitate :, but even 
death has for them no terrors, when the 
firmly believe that their cause is meri- 
torious. Though exquisitely artful in 
the stratagems of warfare, yet, when 
actually in battle, their discretion 
vanishes before theirimpetuosity ; and— 
the most gregarious people under hea- 
ven—they rush forward in a crowd with 
tumultuous ardour, and without fore- 
sight or reflection whether they are 
advancing to destruction or to victory. 

An enthusiastic attachment to the 

lace of their nativity is another strik- 
ing trait of the Irish character, which 
neither time nor absence, prosperity 
nor adversity can obliterate or di- 
minish. Wherever an Irish peasant 
was born, there he wishes to die ; and, 
however successful in acquiring wealth 
or rank in distant places, he returns 
with fond affection to renew his in- 
tercourse with the friends and com- 
panions of his youth and his obscurity. 

Illiterate and ignorant as the Irish 
peasantry are, they cannot be expected to 
understand the complicated theory and 
fundamental principles of civil govern- 
ment, and therefore are too easily im- 
posed upon by the fallacious reasoning 
of insinuating agitators: but their 
natural political disposition is evidently 
aristocratic. From the traditionary his- 
tory of their ancient kings, their minds 
early imbibe a warm love of monarchy ; 
while their courteous, civil, and humble 
demeanour to the higher orders of so- 
ciety proves their ready deference to 
rank, and their voluntary submission to 
superiority : and, when the rough and 
independent, if not insolent, address of 
the English farmer to his superiors is 
compared with the native humble cour- 
tesy of the Irish peasant, it would be 
the highest injustice to charge the 
latter with a natural disposition toward 
the principles of democracy. 

An innate spirit of insubordination 
to the laws has been strongly charged 
upon the Irish peasantry: but an illi- 
terate people—t o whomthe punishment 
of crimes appears rather as a sacrifice 
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to revenge than a measure of preven- 
tion—can never have the same defe- 
rence to the law, as those who are in- 
structed in the principles of justice, 
and taught to recognise its equality. 
It has, however, been uniformly ad- 
mitted by every impartial writer on the 
affairs of Ireland, that a spirit of strict 
justice has ever characterised the Irish 
easant. Convince him, by plain and 
impartial reasoning, that he is wrong ; 
and he gene withdraws from the 
judgment-seat, if not with cheerfulness, 
at least with submission: but, to make 
him respect the laws, he must be satis- 
fied that they are impartial ; and, with 
that conviction on his mind, the Irish 
peasant is as perfectly tractable, as the 
native of any other country in the world. 
An attachment to, and a respect for 
females is another marked characteristic 
of the Irish peasant. The wife par- 
takes of all her husband’s vicissitudes, 
and accompanies him on all his occa- 
sions :—they are almost inseparable. 
She watches over him in his dissipa- 
tion: she shares his labour and his 
miseries, with constancy and with af- 
fection. Atall the sports and meetings 
of the Irish peasantry, the women are 
always of the company: they have a 
great influence ; and, in his smoky cot- 


tage, the Irish peasant, surrounded by ° 


his family, seems to forget all his pri- 
vations. The natural cheerfulness of 
his disposition banishes reflection, and 
he experiences a simple happiness, 
which even the highest ranks of society 
might justly envy. 

e miscellaneous qualities of the 
Irish character are marked and various. 
Peculiarly polite—passionately fond of 
noise and merriment—superstitious— 
bigoted—they are always in extremes ; 
and, as Giraldus Cambrensis described 
them in the twelth century, so they 
still continue,—“ If an Irishman be a 
good man, there is no better: if he be 
a bad man, there is no worse.” 

“— the whole, this will probably 
not be regarded as an unfaithful por- 
trait, though perhaps a /eetle flattering. 
So its author himself considered it, 
shortly after it was written, We re- 
member—alas ! it is twenty years since 
—to have been at a cattle fair at 
Bangor Ferry with Sir Jonah, when 
two Irish jobbers, not having at the 
time much business on hand, were 
anxious for a little amusement—pour 
passer le temps—and challenged not 
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six, nor twenty, nor an hundred, but 
the whole fair to fight them; and the 
invitation not being accepted, they 
literally drove the said whole fair be- 
fore them, making the peaceable and 
orderly Welshmen fly before their 
coins in all directions. Need we 
say that Sir Jonah was in raptures ?— 
He swore that they were.a noble pair 
of Irish blackguards, and with the cha- 
racteristic generosity of our country, 
gave each of them a half crown for 
keeping up the honour of ould Ireland. 
On that occasion he observed,—* I 
have painted the character of those 
fellows, in my historic anecdotes, with 
a great deal of truth, though I believe 
a little too flatteringly—but that I 
could not help, for I love the rascals 
in my heart.” And so we are sure he 
did, and we honour him for so doing, 
for we too were born Arcadians, and we 
despise the man who has not a slight 
leaning towards the children of his 
native country. At all events, it would 
il] become Sir Jonah to want it, being 
himself as genuine a specimen of an 
Irishman as (using our own dear figu- 
rative idiom) ever stood in shoe leather. 
We shall never forget the very com- 
mendable avowal of this proper feeling, 
which we read a few years since, as a 
postscript to a newspaper advertise- 
ment from a tailor in Dorset-street. 
After recommending his goods, and his 
extraordinary skill, in the usual modest 
way, he added, “ Nota-bene.—Parti- 
cular attention paid to northern gen- 
tlemen, being one himself!” And so 
too, might Sir Jonah very properly 
add, particular attention paid to Iris 

characters—being one himself. Nor 
did the jobbers at the cattle fair more 
astonish the humbler natives by their 
wild-Irish characteristics than did Sir 
Jonah himself the Cambrian gentry, 
by his equally national, though more 
refined peculiarities. We met Sir 
Jonah a few days afterwards, at a 
dinner of the Beaumaris Hunt, at 
which, but for him, the entertainments 
would have passed off as quiet and 
grave as the Bangor fair in the ab- 
sence of the jobbers; for of all men 
under the sun, the Welshmen have the 
least fun in themselves, though, as we 
found, they can laugh at it in others. 
Sir Jonah, however, contrived by his 
singular mirth, wit, and humour, to 
break down all their gentlemanly gra- 
vity and solemn taciturnity, and kicked 
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up such a row of outrageous merri- 
ment as we will venture to swear the 
Welshmen never enjoyed before or 
since. “ Who is this extraordinary 
and delightful fellow ?” the astonished 
Cambrians enquired of us—and their 
wonder was in no degree diminished 
when we answered “Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington—an Irish judge!” 

Nor was our own astonishment much 
less than theirs, when, after the Welsh 
Nimrods had been boasting (in their 
cups) to Sir Jonah of the rare merits 
of their dogs and horses, he proposed 
a wager of five pounds, that his own 
man Pat would in the hunt on the fol- 
lowing day keep the lead of all their 
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dogs and horses on foot, and whip up 
the hares before them. The wager 
was accepted. “ Pat, my boy,” said Sir 
Jonah to his man, on the following 
morning going out to the hunt, “ wont 
you keep up the honour of our coun- 
try ?” “ By my soul, I will,” says Pat, 
and Sir Jonah won—for the man was 
in every way worthy of the master— 
a dashing well-made Irish boy, about 
five feet ten inches, and possessing 
in full perfection that characteristic pe- 
culiarity which Fynes Morrisson, the 
historian, ascribed to our countrymen 
above two hundred years ago, namely— 
“excelling in sootmanship all other na- 
tions.” 


HENRI ARNAUD AND THE VAUDOIS AT THE PASS OF 
SALABERTRAND. 


(GILLY'S NARRATIVE) 


Courage, oh! friends—we are not quite alone, 
On our steep path above the smiles of earth 
Gloriously met, and beautifully shone, 
Through sudden darkness, bursting into birth 
Like stars that gather o’er a tropic night, 

That constellation of sublimer light. 


Is one sound music from a single chord 

Of some rich instrument :—how mightier far 
Their blending majesty, their full accord, 

Startled from silence, as we Christians are, 

Over whose souls the breath of God has past, 

As o’er Eolian strings, the free and chainless blast. 


But more to us than all the stars of heaven— 

More ‘than the Cross which tropic skies can boast— 
And more than music, though its voice be given, 
The trumpet’s pride, is this our Country’s host ; 
Upon whose eyes a more resplendent Cross 

Has beamed, and turned the very stars to dross, 


Oh! noblest phalanx !—We were faint of heart ; 
The words of Christ were blotted by our tears : 
But now we blush that ever fear had part 

In faith like ours, which thus its front uprears. 


Pure, dazzling, dauntless in the fiery hour— 

The world is trembling—clouds of blackness lower— 
The nation’s reel—but, thanks to God, we stand 

Amid our righteous few—our own, our mountain band. 


E. M. H. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


September, 1833. 


My Dear Srr—I had an uncle, who was a man of strong and refined 
feeling. He was in the habit of notiag down and commenting upon matters 
which from time to time affected him, and when he died, the MSS. fell into my 
hands. I may, perhaps, at some future time give you a further account of 
him, for he was a singular and excellent character. I have not touched the 
following notes which I found among his papers, more than in one place to add 
a few particulars, learned from other sources, and which serve, in some degree, 
to give a connected form to the whole. They bear this substantial reeommen- 
dation, that they present a picture of real life. Under necessary disguise, the 
story is true. undreds can attest the accuracy of the leading facts. I myself 
can answer for some of them; and I send you the melancholy recital for the 
same reason that my uncle wrote it, viz. the hope that it may be productive 


of good to others. 


I shall no longer occupy your time with any preliminary observations of 


mine, but at once subscribe myself, 


My dear Sir, sincerely yours, 


ADVENA. 


No man inveigh against the wither’d flower, 

But chide rough winter that the flower hath kill’d ; 
Not that devour’d, but that which doth devour, 

Is worthy blame. O! let it not be held, 
Poor womens’ faults, that they are so fulfill’d 

W,th mens’ abuses! these proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame.” 


April, 1s — 

I cannot account for the Autumnal 
effect which opening Spring has upon 
my mind. I no sooner see nature 
rearing itself up from its wintry 
torpor ; animals vivifying and quicken- 
ing into gladness ; vegetation bursting, 
as it were, from every pore ; the blast 
relaxing into the breeze, and the foun- 
tains of waters loosed, and once more 
at large o’er the plain, than it begins 
to droop—to close upon itself like an 
evening flower, and to assume all the 
morbid hues of melancholy. As I 
stroll out into the genial sun at this 
time of year, I am unconsciously drawn 
from scenes which might tend to cheer 


and enliven, away to the most retired 
recesses, where there is yet some gloom 
lurking, and towards some sequestered 
nook, or through the shade of the 
thickening wood, or, it may be, past 


Vou. II, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


the deepening green of the upland 
towards the bare hill beyond, do I 
bend my steps, my mind sinking under 
the weight of feelings almost unde- 
finable to myself, and wholly inde- 
scribable to others. They may be 
compared to the exhaustion of heart 
produced by the presence of a com- 
panion, whose spirits are in a state of 
excitation unattainable by one’s self, 
and may, perhaps, be similarly ac- 
counted for. It is in vain that every 
thing laughs around me; I cannot 
participate in the universal rejuvenes- 
cence of nature. Man is not clothed 
again with the freshness of youth, as 
the grass upon which he treads heavier 


every year. The sun has come round 


and once more looked kindly upon all 

things, and has seen no change upon 

him, but the slow, scarce perceptible, 

deepening of the furrow on his brow 
3 U 
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and the thinning and whitening of the 
hairs upon his head. There is, infact,no 
sympathy with spring in one the spring 
of whose life is past, and hence it is, that 
its obtrusive gaiety is so overpowering 
tome. I have detected myself in tears 
in the very hey-day of the youthful 
year, as I have sat and listened to the 
glad hum of numberless insects, and the 
chirping of birds, and seen the bright 
sun opening the flowers, and the “ work 
of gladness” going on cheerily on the 
earth, and yet I have scarcely been 
able to discover what affected me. 
Scene after scene of my life has ap- 
peared like a dream before me, and the 
shades of the pictures were deep, and 
the lights dim, and sad I felt as each 
came up and as it went away. They 
represented a variety of hopes and 
wishes, and longings, all indulged in 
turn, and all unavailing, till at last the 
tints of disappointment began to deepen 
through the colouring. Earlier scenes 
brought before me many actors, young, 
happy, and affectionate, and still as 
each was shifted, the personages were 
fewer, and the performance more tragic. 
I have turned away from the sight, lest 
I should find myself at last alone upon 
the stage, the survivor of all that en- 
deared existencetome. Ihave more than 
once discovered myself thus analyzing 
my recollections back to the remotest 
period of consciousness, and opening 
up the several eras of my life with an 
overwrought anxiety. Every stratum 
(if I may use the expression) was peo- 
= with its own peculiar remains. 

he hopes, fears, accidents and in- 
cidents of childhood—the vigour and 
adventure of youth—the schemes and 
action of manhood~I might go farther, 
the retirement and retrospect of more 
advanced life, all have passed in funeral 
procession before me—-all beyond 
recall or correction—all marked more 
or less distinctly with the traces of by- 
gone animatidu. Oh! could I teach 
the lesson that I have gained by ad- 
versity to the young and thoughtless 
amongst men, without subjecting them 
to my instructress, the experience of 
an irrevocable life. But I can scarcely 
find sympathy in such reflections as 
these, nor do I seek for more than to 
excuse their sombre hue, by pleading a 
long and severe illness, Shieh, has con- 
siderably shaken my body, and a little 
circumstance which occurred to. me 
yesterday, and which has had an un- 
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usual effect upon my mind ; it brought 
back to my memory some events that 
had much affected me at the time they 
happened, and which I consider too 
interesting and too instructive to be 
forgotten. For you, my dear nephew, 
are designed the notes of those things 
which impressed me with so lively a 
regret, and when you shall see them 
among my posthumous papers, you will 
remember many of the circumstances 
that had affected you when yet a boy, 
and may be pleased to find some ad- 
ditional particulars with which you 
were unacquainted, detailed by one, 
who was himself too much “a part” of 
the melancholy story he relates, to 
allow them ever to be disregarded or 
forgotten. May you profit by what 
I am about to write, the record of 
events so fraught with instruction to 
youth, as those you have partially been 
acquainted with; and may you find 
emulation as well as interest excited, 
while you weep over the few last scenes 
in the holy life of Elizabeth Hamilton. 

I had taken advantage of an un- 
usually mild air to prolong my ramble 
yesterday evening, and with the last 
rays of the sun I found myself at the 
church-yard of K. I was glad to 
sit down awhile upon a tombstone 
within the roofless walls of the chapel, to 
rest from the fatigue which my ex- 
tended walk occasioned me, weakened 
as I was by long-continued illness. 
The little building, within the precincts 
of which I had seated myself, had been 
one of those domestic places of de- 
votion, which the piety or superstition 
of our warlike ancestors had attached 
so frequently to their places of strength, 
and the disjointed fragments of a keep 
at some little distance, pointed out the 
chieftains’ abode while alive,asthe armo- 
rial bearings upon some of the oldest 
amongst the numerous grave-stones 
around, were indicative of the place their 
remains occupied aftertheir death. The 
walls of the sacred building were com- 
pletely enveloped in the most luxuriant 
ivy, and the aged trees of the church- 
yard without nearly formed a natural roof 
above my head. A deep shadow was 
thus cast upon the stones, which, some 
of them nearly hid as they lay, some 
rearing themselves amidst the rank 
weeds, now nearly filled the deserted 
aisle. I was here surrounded by 
friends. There, under that nameless 
slab, was the old Doctor of the village. 
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I had followed him here years ago, 
and here he still slept. Here were 


C—— and his wife side by side. Their 
son had raised the stone, with an 
humble, affectionate, devout inscription. 
I went round with my eyes from 
grave to grave, and held converse 
with the spirits of those with whom I 
had been familiar ; they were waiting 
there for me to take, probably, at no 
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very distant period, my place amidst 
the silent congregation in God’s house ; 
my heart was touched, and I was 
stooping through the low-arched door- 
way to return home, when my eye was 
caught by a name upon a newly cut 
head-stone immediately outside, on 
which the light fell strongly, and which 
was raised above a grave | knew well. 
the inscription was simply this— 


HERE LIE THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON, 
WHO DIED 
THE 2ND OF SEPTEMBER, 18—, 
AGED 18 YEARS. 


If any thing were wanting to affect 
my spirits with more painful poignancy, 
it was a glance at that head-stone. I[ 
returned home, musing upon the sad 
and severe lot of humanity, and as I 
sat by my solitary fire-side in the 
evening, I followed up the chain of my 
recollections through all the circum- 
stances connected with the death of 
the daughter of my friend Edward 
Hamilton, so as to have a sufficiently 
distinct view of them to commit them 
to writing. 

The first day I remember to have 
seen the gifted creature, who now lies in 
the church-yard of K——, was a Sun- 
day: I was returning along a bye-way 
from the village-church to my dwelling, 
when I heard from the cottage of Mr. 
Hamilton, near an angle of which my 
path led me, a sound like that of low 
groaning ; and as I approached, mingled 
screams and bursts of hysteric laughter 
—of alarming violence. With some 
trepidation I crossed the small green 
to the door of the house, and knocked 
with the head of my stick, but for 
some time without effect. Inthe mean 
while the sounds, which seemed to 
proceed from a chamber on the left, 
still continued, but mixed, as I thought, 
with a soothing under voice. At last, 
a female domestic appeared at the 
door, with marks of watching and 
fatigue on her countenance, and would 
have excluded me at once, but on my 
insisting upon knowing the cause of the 
distressing exclamations I had heard, 
and informing her of my acquaintance 
with Mr. Hamilton, she told me that 
his wife was suffering under a severe 
fever, and was at present in a delirium. 
To my inquiries, as to whose care she 
was under, (for Mr. Hamilton was ab- 





sent,)she replied, that the ‘old woman’ 
of the village alone attended her, as 
the Doctor had not been in the neigh- 
bourhood for some time, and all other 
aid was expensive and remote. Some 
smattering of medical information which 
a long residence in the country had 
naturally given me, prompted me to 
enquire what treatment the sufferer 
had received, and finding that the 
grossest errors were apparent in her 
management, I felt it my duty to enter 
the house at once, and see what could 
be done before it should be too late. Ac- 
cordingly, having explained my object 
and intention to the servaut, I stole 
on tip-toe to the door of the apartment 
whence I had heard the sounds to 
issue, and softly opened it ; the Sum- 
mer’s sun shone in with a brightness 
scarcely diminished by passing through 
the thin white curtains of the little 
windows and the equally transparent 
hangings of the bed, and displayed the 
form of a female of middle age, ema- 
ciated to a strange degree, tossing in- 
cessantly to and fro upon it. She was 
clothed in a white night-dress—her 
cap was torn off, and her long, bright- 
brown hair was tangled about her 
neck and shoulders, partially showing a 
face lighted up to the deepest scarlet ; 
her sunken eye was burning with un- 
natural lustre, and rolled about from 
object to object with all the unearthly 
meaning of insanity ; her white and 
wasted fingers grasped at the bed- 
clothes, as if to tear them off, and she 
screamed at intervals incoherent sen- 
tences, seemingly addressed in upbraid- 
ings and menaces to the slight and 
fragile creature who, placed upon 
the farther side of the bed with =~ 
seemed endeavouring to soothe her by 
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the tenderest offices of endearment. 
This young attendant appeared scarcely 
fifteen years of age, and the dark locks 
that hung neglected over her forehead, 
and partially concealed her pallid but 
beautiful countenance as she bent over 
the sufferer, formed a striking contrast 
with the light hair and burning cheek 
beneath. One hand was buried in the 
depth of the pillow under the maniac’s 
head, and the other was employed in 
preventing her frantic endeavours with 
the gentlest violence, or in her inter- 
vals of quiet, touching her cheek and 
forehead, as if to transmit some of its 
marble whiteness to their crimson 
flush. I remarked at these moments 
of stillness that the poor girl’s hand 
trembled violently, and that her whole 
frame was apparently labouring under 
nervous excitement. She drew her 
breath with effort, and her lips were 
apart and pale. In short, the whole 
scene, viewed as it was in a distinct 
and ardent light, was singularly and 
awfully interesting, and 1 could not 
help fancying the being I have been 
describing, a guardian angel, endea- 
vouring to expel from the mortal given 
it in charge the evil spirit with which 
it was tormented,—so heavenly were 
its accents and attitude, and so possest 
the whole demeanour of the delirious 
woman. 

The girl raised her face, and when 
she saw me, at first stared in astonish- 
ment; but in a moment or two sprung 
from the bed, hurried me by the arm 
out of the room, and in a voice almost 
inarticulate, exclaimed, “ You did not 
hear ii 2” 

On my professing ignorance of what 
she meant, her manner became less 
troubled. 

“Oh, Mr. M , do something for 
her, for God’s sake! She is frightfully 
wild!” and she burst into a kind of sob, 
which she checked in a moment. 

“ Have you no one to prescribe for 
her ?” I inquired. 

“ No one—no one—she is left here 
alone. Dr. , having seen her 
once in the beginning, left the coun- 
try, and my father is away, and I— 
what am I? Here she is hes alone. 
Oh, Mr. M , is there any hope ? 
Do you think any thing can save her ? 
Mother,—dear mother,—to see you 
thus!” and the poor girl buried her 
head in her hands, 

J felt moved with compassion, and 
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telling her that she should not be long 
without assistance, at the same time 
advising her to leave to the nurse the 
charge of the invalid, and to take the 
rest which she seemed so much to re- 
quire, I hurried home, and getting 
upon a horse of all works, which had 
been left, according to my directions, 
to rest during Sunday in the stable, I 
set off at a round pace for the town of 
, ten miles off, where I knew a 
medical man of some skill resided. 

As I was ascending a hill a few 
miles out of — » a stage-coach 
whirled past me, crowded with pus- 
sengers, and surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of dust. I closed my eyes as it 
flew by, but opened them when I 
heard myself addressed with, “ Mr. 
M , I’m delighted to see you.” It 
was Mr. Hamilton on his way home. 
I turned about as speedily as I could, 
and endeavoured to spur my homely 
animal to overtake the vehicle, which 
was hurried dowff’ the long slope at 
the full speed of the horses, but in 
vain. A cloud of dust alone marked 
where it had been. I called, but to 
no purpose; and I was obliged to 
continue my way, with the melanchol 
reflection that in a little time the high 
spirits of my sanguine friend would be 
miserably damped. From the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Hamilton, I thought there 
was little hope of her recovery, and I 
could scarcely reflect on the over- 
strained anxiety of her delicate look- 
ing daughter without alarm for the ul- 
timate consequences. What a gloomy 











prospect was before the father! He 
was a singular character. He had 


posessed the advantages ofa respecta- 
ble birth and a competent fortune, and 
his education had been liberal and ex- 
pensive ; but unhappily his talents, 
which were considerable, anda sprightly 
and agreeable manner, had in his in- 
stance played the part they have so 
often done, and shed a cloud over 
those ae which they were cal- 
culated to brighten. His love of so- 
ciety, consequent on the love of society 
for him, induced habits of idleness and 
expense. After he had been married 
for some time, his affairs became em- 
barrassed—his conduct broke loose 
from restriction—he became attached 
to a foreigner of noted beauty—had 
recourse to expedients to supply his 
extravagance, and some transactions of 
which I never could learn the exact 
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nature, but which banished him from 
his country, completed his ruin. He 
appeared in my neighbourhood several 
years before, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, the recluse tenant of a poor cottage. 
For a long period I knewnothing of him, 
but having casually met him atthe neigh- 
bouring market town, and entered into 
conversation with him, I found so much 
in him to interest and attract attention, 
that I at last thought myself quite jus- 
tified in having him occasionally at 
my table. This was invariably when 
I was quite alone, for he never would 
enter into any society there, nor did 
he ever appear willing to see any of 
the persons of the neighbourhood at 
his house. All attempts at familiarity 
by those of his own apparent station 
he repulsed with ill-concealed con- 
tempt, and the overtures of those of a 
higher class he politely declined, ex- 
cept in my instance, and even then 
with the Lap I have men- 
tioned annexed. “As for his wife and 
child, the length of time they had re- 
mained in seclusion, and the apparent 
desire of the former, who had long 
been an invalid, to remain so, added 
to the total silence of Mr. Hamilton 
himself respecting them, had by de- 
grees so completely removed them from 
observation, that they were at last al- 
most forgotten by those of the neigh- 
bours who had any business of their 
own to attend to; and, for my part, I 
had so long overlooked them, that al- 
though the girl recognised me when 
her mother’s sufferings had drawn me 
to the house, I did not remember ever 
to have seen her till that morning. I 
was glad when I was able to induce 
Mr. Hamilton to pass an evening with 
me ; for in spite of a levity of manner 
which he had sometimes a difficulty to 
suppress, there was such an irresistible 
charm in his conversation, and he pos- 
sessed so much variety in his informa- 
tion, that he had by this time advanced 
very far in my regard, strengthened 
as it was by my interest in the myste- 
rious seclusion in which he had lived, 
and above all, by the uniform propriety 
of his conduct during the length of 
time I had known him. In one of his 
conversations with me, he had let me 
into. his own affairs so far as to tell me 
that the progressive improvement ob- 
servable in his circumstances, was owing 
to the application of his talents where 
he thought they were calculated to be 
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of use to him; namely, by contributing 
to the leading periodical of his own 
country, Scotland. By this means he 
was enabled to add annually to his 
comforts, and even to lay by a little 
store for future emergencies. He had 
some years before left the poor habita- 
tion to which he had at first retired, 
and since that time had been dwelling 
in the cottage I have mentioned,—a 
dwelling by no means destitute of com- 
fort, or even of rural beauty. In a 
pearance he was graceful and well 
proportioned, and his manners were 
courteous and easy. His youth was 
long passed. His snow-white hair 
would have argued far advanced age, 
to those who were not aware that early 
anxiety had there anticipated the work 
of time. In short, I think I am justi- 
fied in repeating what I set out by 
saying, that he was a singular and inte- 
resting character. He had been ab- 
sent from the cottage about a fortnight 
that Sunday, being the first time he 
had slept out of it since he occupied it. 
Would that he had never quitted its 
humble roof! 

My predictions were verified. Mrs. 
Hamilton expired on the third day after 
I had seen her, despite of all that the 
ingenuity and skill of Dr. could 
devise for her relief. I was one of the 
very few who attended her funeral. 
Mr. Hamilton did not appear ; and I 
was told by the servant who had given 
me admission on the day I saw his 
wife for the last time, that his grief was 
of the most violent description. He 
sobbed aloud, beat his breast, and, to 
use her own words, was nigh at his wit’s 
end. Onthe next Sunday but one after 
the funeral, I saw the widower and 
orphan walk up the aisle of our parish 
church, and enter their accustomed 
seat. They were both in the deepest 
mourning. Mr. Hamilton was com- 
posed, and seemed to have ina great 
measure overcome the first poignancy 
of his grief ; but of the appearance of 
his daughter I was not able to judge 
for some time, as she was strictly 
veiled, and never once raised her head 
during the service. I observed from 
the first indeed, with pain, the same 
nervous tremor which had attracted 
my attention on a former occasion, but 
it was not until we were leaving the 
church that I had an opportunity of 
seeing her face. Ashy, ashy pale in- 
deed it was. Lips, forehead, and cheek, 
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all partook of the same hue, and her 
eyes shone large and lustrous. The 
strange contrast formed by her skin 
with the raven blackness of her hair 
and the hearse-like trimmings of her 
bonnet, forced itself upon my notice, 
and as I raised my eyes to the clear 
whiteness of a slab inserted in a black 
marble monument immediately above 
where she sat, I was struck with the 
resemblance between the record of 
mortality and her that now so deeply 
mourned its effects, and could scarcely 
repress a tear as I felt the conviction 
that both were marked equally dis- 
tinctly and legibly with the characters 
of death! 

I accompanied them on their walk 
home, and on the way used every ex- 
ertion to keep the conversation upon 
such subjects as might divest the mind 
of the girl from the one idea that 
seemed so entirely to engross it, and 
give a stimulus to her exhausted ener- 
gies ; and in this endeavour I was as- 
sisted by her father,—but all to no 
ne ose. She dragged her limbs list- 
essly along, occasionally sighing deeply, 
and her thoughts were evidently far 
away from the topic of our discourse. 
As we drew towards the cottage, she 
became almost wholly unable to su 
port herself, and hung a dead weight 
upon our arms as she walked between 
us, and scarcely had she entered the 
vestibule when she fell senseless on 
the ground. We bore her to her 
chamber and administered what resto- 
ratives were at hand, but it was long 
before she gave any signs of returning 
animation. When she was a little re- 
covered, she thanked us for our ser- 
vices with emotion, and as we saw that 
repose was necessary for her, we left 
her in the care of a servant, and re- 
turned to the parlour. 

As soon as we were alone, I coun- 
selled my friend to send instantly for 
Dr. ——, (the physician who had at- 
tended her mother,) as the poor girl 
seemed to me to be in a state more 
alarming than the circumstances of her 
long watching and deep grief for her 
mother would account for. “ Alas, 
Sir,” said the father, “I know not 
what to do. Her disease seems to 
spring more from the mind than the 
body. She sits for hours in the room 
where my poor Ellen died, without 
uttering a word, refusing all attendance, 
and evading or repelling inquiries.” 
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“ All this,” replied I, “is proof of 
disease.” 

“ Not of one to be reached by medi- 
cal skill, I fear,” said he, “though I 
have anticipated your suggestion, hav- 
ing sent this very morning to 
for Dr. ——, who has let me know 
that he will be here this evening. I 
dread his arrival, for I fear he cannot 
get at the root of the malady.” 

“ But wherefore,” interrupted I, “do 
you dwell on this. Has she any secret 
grief ?” 

“Nay, I know not,” said he, hur- 
riedly, “ but—” 

I saw at once there was something 
concealed, and did not push my in- 
quiries any farther. 

“ Might not change of scene be of 
use ?” said I, anxious to appear un- 
conscious of his embarrassment. 

“I meant to speak to you on that 
very subject, my kind friend,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, appearing relieved by the 
transition. “I have this very morning 
had a letter from a sister of mine, who 
resides in Scotland, and who wrote 
immediately on receiving the melan- 
choly intelligence that I communicated 
to her, in which she requests to have 
my daughter with her for the rest of 
the summer, adding that she is quite 
ready for her reception, as soon as ever 
she can complete the little arrange- 
ments for her departure.” 

“ You need not have sent for Dr. 
»’ said I, “ The best prescription 
in the world for her, in my mind, is 
your sister’s, and I trust that you will 
not lose a moment in complying with 
her request.” 

Mr. Hamilton was silent a moment 
or two, and then taking my hand in 
his, with an appearance of the greatest 
candour said, “ My excellent friend, 
why should I hide from you my feel- 
ings? My sister moves in a sphere 
of life to which J have been long, and 
my daughter always a stranger, and 
there are difficulties in the way.” 

“ Nay, Mr. Hamilton,” I interrupted 
with vehemence, “arfy expenses in- 
curred—” I was mistaken. 

“No, no, Sir. I am able myself to 
meet the trifling outlay ; and were I not, 
I think I could apply to you as a ge- 
nerous friend, without hesitation ; but 
I love my daughter, and pride myself 
in her; and I could not’ bear to think 
In short, my sister’s society is 
of the highest class in Scotland—my 
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daughter’s has been that of a country 
village in Ireland———no, I am wrong, 
for she never associated in it; but still 

“ But what ?” exclaimed I impa- 
tiently. “She is scarcely yet past her 
childhood. She has every natural 
grace——” 

“ And some acquired information, it 
is true,” added her father. “I have 
been at pains to instil some of the 
little store of knowledge I possess into 
her ready and powerful mind. She 
has read much and understood well. 
I fear her not on that score ; but x 

“ That but again,” I exclaimed. “I 
cannot yet understand what you 
mean.” 

“Why, the little elegancies—the 
ease—the nameless maniere d’étre which 
hangs so gracefully, though so unde- 
fineably, around the manners and con- 
versation of those accustomed to po- 
lished society, are unknown to my 
daughter,—and I fear lest she may feel 
herself, or, what is worse, be felt to be 
out of her sphere ; and the bare possi- 
bility of my poor child’s being the ob- 
ject of the disguised sneer, so well 
understood and so frequently exercised 
upon the intruder into fashionable life, 
causes me to look upon my delicate 
Lizzy’s removal with apprehension.” 

I could not help thinking the cause 
for so much apparent apprehension 
rather slight, and I fancied I could 
observe that under all this mask of 
sincerity the fair face of truth still 
lay concealed ; but it was not my busi- 
ness to enter upon farther inquiry. 
Before I left Hamilton, however, I 
prevailed on him to promise that he 
would not oppose his daughter’s incli- 
nations on the subject, whatever they 
might be (for he had not yet commu- 
nicated to her the purport of the 
letter) ; and when at last I shook him 
cordially by the hand, it was with a 
promise to call as soon as my business 
would permit me, and learn his deter- 
mination. 

An unexpected absence from home 
prevented me from calling at the cot- 
tage as I had intended, and the next 
intelligence I received from thence 
was, that Elizabeth Hamilton had set 
out for Mrs. Stuart’s seat in shire. 

* £ * * 

A long period elapsed, carrying with 
it the changes which time has ever 
borne, and will ever bear upon its 
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silent wing. Three years had 

over, and during that time I had heard 
but few and imperfect accounts of Mr. 
Hamilton’s daughter ; and for the last 
twelvemonth had lost sight of her alto- 
gether. This may appear strange to 
those who are not aware of the fearful 
relapse of my degraded friend himself. 
She had departed only a few months, 
when the a was filled 
with rumours of a “strange lady” being 
seen at the cottage, and with surmises 
which were, alas! but too painfully 
verified when it came to be notorious 
that a female of more than suspicious 
character had been brought by him to 
his cottage, and was now living in a 
state of criminal intimacy with him 
under its roof. I could scarcely credit 
the account when I first heard it, but 
was convinced of its truth, when one 
day happening to approach him on a 
road not far from my house, as he 
walked with a female whom I had 
never before seen, instead of addressing 
me with his usual cordiality, he drew 
her arm suddenly within turned 
down a bye-path, and kept his face 
steadily averted from me until he was 
beyond the reach of recognition. The 
fact was too apparent. I was shocked 
beyond what I can express, particu- 
larly as I was almost his only acquain- 
tance in the neighbourhood, and had 
so frequently enlarged upon his good 
qualities to the gentry around. The 
humbler classes were loud in their 
triumph ; for they had long looked 
upon his proud seclusion with a jealous 
eye. They hinted that the time of his 
absence before the death of his wife 
was passed with this “strange ladye,” 
and that the fever of which she died 
was much aggravated, if not mainly 
produced by her anxiety of mind, con- 
sequent upon his unprincipled conduct 
towards her. “So all the objections 
of this unnatural parent to his daugh- 
ter’s departure,” I mentally exclaimed, 
“so plausibly put forward, and so af- 
fectionately urged, were but deception 
after all, and he only waited till she 
had given him an opportunity to shut 
the door on her for ever! Can such 
villainy exist in the heart of an en- 
lightened man !” 

I studiously avoided meeting him, 
for I could scarcely repress my indig- 
nation whenever I beheld him, and it 
was from other sources that I learned 
from time to time of his daughter's 
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being still with her aunt—of all she 
had suffered when she found that she 
was now completely orphaned—and 
subsequently of her progressive im- 
provement in health. The good na- 
tured woman who had lived with her 
having changed her residence to ano- 
ther village, my information respecting 
her ended, and my mind so completely 
gave place to other objects and other 
interests, that latterly I was in the 
habit of passing the cottage where her 
tamed father had shut himself up, 
without more than a transient thought, 
or perhaps a sigh, as I remembered the 
past state of that house, and contrasted 
it with its present altered condition. 
One morning, however, in the third 
summer after the events I set out by 
narrating had occurred, being on my 
return from England, where I had 
been visiting for a few months, as I 
was walking past the cottage on my 
way from the public road, I could not 
help remarking that some creepers 
and rose-bushes, which, ever since 
Miss Hamilton’s absence, were left to 
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straggle neglected about the weedy 
parterre, had been raised from the 
earth, pruned with care, and once more 
nailed to the old trellis-work against 
the wall of the house. The little plat, 
too, had been cleared of the rank 
growth that had so long choked what 
remained of the garden plants ; and I 
observed as I approached nearer, that 
the lattice which, at but a few feet 
from the ground, looked from what 
had been Miss Hamilton’s parlour 
upon it, was open, and that a few 
flower-pots were ranged upon the 
sunny ledge outside. I felt a thrill 
through me that I cannot describe, 
and was hastening forward towards the 
garden wicket to examine more parti- 
cularly the alterations I have been 
describing, when the notes of a guitar 
proceeding from within arrested my 
progress. I was to be forgiven if I 
concealed myself behind a few bushes 
while the following words were sung 
to that touchingly simple air, ‘ Je l’ai 
planté” and accompanied by a few 
chords of the guitar— 


Sweet plant of Love! I’ve watched it springing— 
The rose-tree, whence the amorous bird, 
Beneath my lonely lattice singing 
So oft from yonder branch is heard. 


Ah, happy birds! your love’s requited— 
Then pity me, and sing no more ;— 

He in whose voice my soul delighted 

Has left me for a Raslgs shore. 


There was a pause—and I thought I heard a deepsigh. At last the strain 


coutinued— 


Far in the West his fortune wooing, 
He quits these arms, and death defies ; 
Ah, wherefore o’er the wave pursuing 
Wealth, that here forsaken lies ? 


The music ceased altogether. I do 
believe that it is when unconscious of 
an audience, only, that a singer can 
throw true nature into a melody, or, as 
it were, set the soul to music, and pour 
it out upon the voice. So much feel- 
ing I certainly never had heard dis- 
played in the expression of words or 
music before. It was indeed heart- 
breaking, for I have no other word 
adequate to explain its effeet on me at 
the time. Some minutes elapsed be- 
fore I could compose myself sufficiently 
to advance to the gate. She saw me 
as I lifted the latch (for it was indeed 
she), and running back from the win- 


dow with a cry of surprise, appeared 
the next moment at the cottage door, 
and met me in the flower-knot before 
it with a smile of joy and recognition 
so heavenly, that it seemed to melt 
away the tear that still trembled in her 
eye. I thought I had never seen any 
thing human so lovely. Her faultless 
features were lighted up with the hues 
of the rose, and glowed with animation 
and feeling. Her hair, which she had 
formerly been in the habit of wearing 
drawn, Madonna-like, back from her 
face, now flowed in dark and luxuriant 
curls from her alabaster forehead. Her 
figure had attained the Medicean pro- 
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portions of womanhood, while it re- 
tained the same character of slightness 
which had characterized it When I last 
saw her, and was set off by the deli- 
cately plain muslin dress that folded 
around it. But my dear nephew will 
smile as he observes his old uncle be- 
coming unusually animated on the sub- 
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ject of Miss Hamilton’s charms. Alas! 
a lustre of my life more advanced than 
Horace’s is indeed trembling to a close, 
and yet when she burst upon my sight 
that morning, I could not help expe- 
riencing indescribably beforehand, what 
has since been written, as I felt 


“ My changing cheek, my sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness !” 


I really was overcome, and awed in 
the presence of so beautiful a being. 

I need scarcely say, however, that 
my embarrassment was but momentary. 
Indeed it could not last long before 
the unaffected and respectful cordiality 
with which she expressed her pleasure 
at seeing me again, and invited me 
into her little parlour. I felt some 
reluctance at first to enter the house, 
as I was totally ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances of her return, and had no 
wish to meet Mr. Hamilton ; but it 
was impossible to withstand the affec- 
tionate urgency of her invitation, and 
I accordingly allowed myself to be 
conducted into her rustic boudoir. I 
found it adorned with many little ele- 
gancies. The guitar lay near the win- 
dow, where she had hastily thrown it 
down on her first recognition of me ; 
on some shelves were several volumes, 
which I afterwards observed consisted 
of some of the best authors, as well 
Foreign as English ; the table was 
strewed with rice paper and a few 
letters,—and upon it, near her chair, 
stood a small white vase, of the most 
graceful mould of early Greece, with 
some flowers wreathed upon it, which 
I at first took to be of the same ala- 
baster-looking material as itself, but 
which I soon discovered by the frag- 
ments around were shaped out of the 
rice paper, and placed upon it by her 
own hands. 

When the surprise of our first meet- 
ing had a little subsided, and I had 
leisure to regard her with more atten- 
tion, I perceived that the colour which 
had so struck me at first had utterly 
faded away from her face, and that the 
most perfect and marble paleness had 
taken its place. “ Alas, alas!” I men- 
tally exclaimed, as I marked a visible 
an almost audible pulsation of her 
heart, “and are the hopes I had begun 
to entertain, groundless after all! Is 
that which I took for the carnation of 
Vou, IT. 





life, the hectic of death ;—and is the 
messenger of fate knocking so loudly 
at the door of her heart, that he can 
no longer be concealed or withstood! 
How fearful to behold thus blighted the 
fairest of nature’s works in the beauty of 
its spring!” Such was the burthen of 
the sigh that forced itself from my in- 
most heart as the melancholy truth be- 
came apparent to me. I spoke of the 
song,—again the crimson mantled in 
her cheeks. 

“ You did not surely overhear that 
foolish little air,—or rather, those 
words? Had I been aware of an au- 
dience,” she continued, blushing still 
deeper, “I should not have ventured 
beyond the original, but-——” 

I interrupted her by a warm eulo- 
gium upon her performance, remarking 
at the same time, that the words were 
only applicable to a very peculiar situ- 
ation. She sighed, and changed the 
conversation to Scotland. Mrs. Stuart 
she spoke of in the warmest terms of 
affection. She had been to her every 
thing that was kind and considerate, 
and had taken her a summer to France 
and Italy, after she had previously shown 
her the romantic beauties of her own 
country. Every thing that was worthy 
of observation had been exhibited and 
explained. The best instructors that 
Scotland, and subsequently the Conti- 
nent could produce, were had, to inform 
her in those studies and accomplish- 
ments in which she perceived her to 
be deficient, (for the poor girl was 
very frank with me), and nothing was 
omitted that could tend to be pleasing 
or advantageous to her, “In short,” 
continued she, “ I owe a debt of grati-. 
tude to my dear aunt which it will 
never be in my power to sepay. She 
has made up to me, as far as was in 
her power, for the loss of every thing. 
Oh, could I but show my gratitude ! 
h sock fear my wish is scarcely attaina- 

le. 
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“ But the wish itself,” said I, “ is 
the highest meed that a feeling mind 
could desire ; itis the stream as well as 
the source, not stagnating at the foun- 
tain of the heart, but continually flow- 
ing towards its object in tenderness 
and kind offices.” 

“She wished me to remain with 
her,” continued Miss Hamilton, “but 
my father She paused—a tear 
stood in her eye, but I knew not how 
to relieve her. She continued, “ No 
sooner was there a home for me, than 
I felt it my duty to return to it.” 
(Then, thought I, he has opened the 
door at last, and put away the abomi- 
nation from him.) “Oh, that blessed 
illness!” she exclaimed, “ how healthful 
a gale blows upon us from the grave.” 

“The grave, Miss Hamilton! has 
he been ill ?” 

“ Then have you not heard of the 
sickness of my father ?—but how could 
you? Of course, you shunned him. 
But now, my dear Sir, if you knew 
how he is down to the earth—altered 
—altered, indeed !—a new life begun, 
and, I trust, likely to be followed up 
to the grave !” 

I told her of my absence in England, 
and my being now only on my return 
home, which accounted for my not 
having heard any thing that had latel 
happened iin the neighbourhood. 
“ Happy, indeed, am J,” I continued 
to say, “to find that such a blessed 
change has taken place in my absence, 
and the young friend in ahem I for- 
merly took such an interest again re- 
turned to her home and happiness,— 
But your father, how is he now?” 

“ Alas! were you to behold him 
now, you would scarcely recognise 
him. Oh! Sir, do see him, if it were 
but to say that you forgive him ; bitter 
as were his feelings, he has incessantly 
cried, that the cup of his degradation 
was not full until he felt that you were 
estranged from him; he needs com- 
fort—believe me he does, and you 
knoW not what a kind look from you 
might do ;—Oh! had you seen fim 
when J arrived.” And she wept aloud. 

* Be assured,” said I, with emotion, 
“that I shall be ready to receive the 
reformed wanderer as cordially as 
ever.” 

« But meet him more than half-way, 
my dear Mr. M——, or he will sink 
under it.” With every assurance that 
I would do all in my power, I could 








scarcely comfort the oe girl, who 
sobbed and wept in the most heart- 
broken manner, 

“ You must—you must aid me in my 
holy duty ; J will watch him along the 
deepening shade of his evening arene 
as long as I have strength for the tas 
and then I look to you.” 

I became more affected ; and it was 
with the fervour of the deepest sym- 
pathy that I exclaimed, “‘ Yes, virtuous 
creature, kindly—affectionately will I 
welcome back the friend that I had 
lost, and faithfully and zealously will 
I execute the charge that you have 
committed to me. Would to God that 
his easy spirit had never become the 
dupe of those that wound about it, but 
to crush its happiness !” ’ 

“ Speak not of them, I beseech you, 
Sir !” she exclaimed in an altered tone. 

“ Yes, Miss Hamilton,” said I, eager 
to give her some comfort, .“ I must be 
just—I have heard more perhaps than 
you of the artifices practiced upon his 
early affections by that Italian ser- 
pent _ 

“ Hold—hold! I charge you, hold !” 
shrieked the frenzied girl—“no more, 
in God’s name!” and she fell back on 
the sofa, her face pale as ashes, and her 
breast heaving—“ no, no, enough—I 
believe it all, but—I cannot hear it !” 

I was dreadfully alarmed, and was 
about to call for assistance, when she 
rose, and with an altered voice and 
manner prevented me from doing so, 
saying, “I am calm now; you must 
know all. You see before you a crea- 
ture, unworthy even of the humble 
nr where she dwells, an outcast, 

randed with infamy and disgrace.” 

“ Gracious heaven, what can she 
mean !” was my mental ejaculation, as 
I listened and turned pale—“ no, no, 
that is impossible !” 

“ You have seen,” she continued, 
“the sainted creature, over whose 
dying bed I was watching when you 
were drawn aside to behold her suf- 
ferings. J was suffering then too. 
She was mad—but she had just told 
me the TRUTH !—aye, you remember 
her features—her complexion—were 
they as mine?” and she tore baek the 
raven tresses from her forehead. “ No, 
no, northern——northern, what are 
these ?——but you understand. The 
thing you describe—the artificial, de- 
signing thing—the Italian serpent that 
coiled round the heart of your friend 
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to sting it to destruction—aye, she— 
she was my mother! 

I spoke not. She continued; “ you 
are horrified —you despise—you loathe 
me. Could you but feel as J felt ; to 
hold the idol of my childhood’s affec- 
tions in my arms—to tend her day 
after day—to watch by her, and to 
pray for her as mother, and to be at 
ast spurned from her with the cry 
* I never bore you ” 

“ But,” said I, “quite overwhelmed 
by the violence of the girl, “might 
not her delirium ——.” 

“Iwas on my knees to my father 
when he arrived that hour, and in this 
very chamber did I demand to know 
my parent. He fell back and refused 
to speak ; then she was not my mother 
—that was enough—I afterwards 
wrung the truth from him, enquired 
out all, and proved myself the base- 
born object of scorn that you see me.” 

I felt that I must interrupt her. 
“ Your feelings on this subject are 
overwrought—my dear Miss Hamilton, 
believe me they are. The shock must 
have been severe, and I can only ex- 
cuse — for touching now upon 
80 painful a subject by pleading pre- 
vious ignorance ; but you, with your 
excellent mind, ought to consider that 
misfortunes that occur without our 
own culpability should not be allowed 
to settle so deep in the mind as your’s 
seem to have done.” 

“ From that moment, Mr. M—, 
my thread of life was spun—my days 
were numbered. I knew it from the 
first, and you must have perceived it 
before now.” 

Alas! I could not deny it. 

“ T have that within which will leave 
me but a brief space of suffering.” 

“ Nay, say not so, my dear Miss 
Hamilton !” I exclaimed, while the 
tears gushed from my eyes, “I trust 
there may be yet in store for you 
many days of virtuous contentment at 
least, if not happiness.” I spoke 
against my belief. 

“No, Sir, you think not so; I do 
not hope it :—dear dear mother, for 
mother 1 must yet call thee, I shall 
not be long from thee! One duty re- 
mains on earth, to minister to the re- 
turning spirit of my father ; when that 
is performed, I am prepared to meet 
thee.” 

I felt quite unequal to see her father 
then, even if he had been in the cot- 
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tage, so, pressing the wretched girl's 
hand, while the tears started into m 

eyes, I hurried home in a state of aad. 
which is more easily imagined than 
described. 

When I arrived I found the neigt- 
bourhood full of the happy change at 
the cottage, and the return of Miss 
Hamilton to Ireland. The illness of 
the father had been indeed almost 
“unto death ;” and the clergyman of 
the parish it was who had given it the 
blessed turn it had taken in his refor- 
mation. Every one was interested 
for the lovely denghtes, who had not 
lost a day in returning to the trying 
scene, which she considered the sphere 
of hér duty. Her extreme beauty, her 
feminine and easy grace, aud the un- 
affected simplicity of her manners had 
recommended her to the notice of some 
of the most distinguished persons in 
the vicinity, while her kindness of dis- 
— her humility, her charity, and 

er personal exertions in their behalf 
had endeared her to the numerous 
poor about the cottage. The family 
of the Earl of D , attracted at first 
by the accounts of others, soon vied 
with each other in acts of attention 
and kindness to the devoted creature, 
and in a few months her acquaintance 
with them refined into the closest and 
most cordial intimacy, so that she be- 
came a frequent and favoured guest at 
the castle. The restoration to her 
native air, the kindness of her neigh- 
bours, and above all, the altered spirit 
of her parent, now once again “in his 
right mind,” had a favourable effect on 
her malady. There was a dawn of 
hope ; but when it was mentioned to 
me, I recollected the conversation I 
had with her on the day of my return, 
and feared to speak of it. 

Poor Hamilton! I shall never forget 
my first meeting with him after these 
things. I should not have known him: 
the hale complexion—the animated 
manner—the vigorous step—all were 
gone ; he crawled listlessly along, much 
stooped, and supporting himself with a 
stick ; his face was emaciated agd pale, 
and his voice feeble; I thought he 
would have fallen to the earth when 
he first saw me, but he bore up, and 
spoke at last freely of every thing, but 
it was in an altered tone ; he was evi- 
dently a new man; I felt my friend- 
ship for him twofold what it had ever 
been ; I never loved to look back on 
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bye-gone follies, and here I saw how 
severe had been the trial that had 
brought him out pure; I was from 
thenceforward a frequent visitor at his 
little dwelling, but he never would 
enter mine, or that of any one else. 
Lady D und I frequently spoke 
on the subject of the inmates of the 
cottage ; and it was in one of our con- 
versations that she told me of a circum- 
stance which Miss Hamilton related 
to her, and which tended to elevate 
her more than ever in my opinion. 
While she had been with her aunt in 
Scotland, an officer of noble blood and 
distinguished character, had become 
so much attached to her, as at last to 
declare himself openly in spite of her 
studied and extreme reserve. “ The 
= girl,” to use the words of Lady 
» “could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to continue the subject, which 
had been entered on by accident, and 
to my earnest enquiries respecting the 
affair, her answers were unwilling and 
constrained. She said, that she had 
steadily refused his proposals from the 
first, and had repeatedly told him that 
if he knew all, she was not worthy of 
him; she felt convinced of his deep 
and devoted attachment, and she could 
not conceal her own feelings towards 
him from herself, but it was not for 
her to indulge in dreams of future hap- 
piness. He became suspicious when 
she so long and perseveringly denied 
his suit, and demanded to know 
whether her affections were already 
engaged ; but upon her answering him 
that they were not, he made the most 
solemn protestations that no earthly 
inducement should ever lead him to 
unite himself to any one else, and that 
if she were not to be his, he would live 
and die alone. All this I wrung out 
of her with difficulty, and she appeared 
so affected, that I easily perceived her 
heart was in the matter. She dwelt 
on her own situation, and dreaded the 
disclosure of it to her Archibald Doug- 
las so much, that I almost hoped she 
might never be required to make it. 
She told me that after a long and 
fruitless perseverance in his entreaties, 
he had prevailed on her to promise 
that after his return from America, 
where his regiment then was, she would 
tell him every thing, and if he could 
stand the test, she would be his. ‘I 
knew,’ sighed the unhappy girl, ‘that 
that return I should never sce; I 
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could not bear the thought of taking 
leave of him for ever! She strictly 
forbid all correspondence, and has 
never heard of him since. Her morbid 
feelings respecting herself it is in vain 
to contend with ;—she has the arrow 


perpetually rankling within her, and 
she is galled beyond what she can 
bear.” 


Such was Lady D——'s account. 
I could now understand Rousseau’s 
little air, and the “foreign shore.” She 
had never mentioned this attachment 
to me, and I was more than ever in- 
terested in a being endowed with such 
tender feelings, and so noble and dis- 
interested a heart. 

I was now in the constant habit of 
iw evenings at the cottage with 
the father and daughter, who lived in 
the strictest privacy, the former ap- 
pearing no where in public but at 
church on Sunday. He had even 
ceased to join much in conversation 
when at home; and I have seen him 
sit for hours in his chair without utter- 
ing a sentence. Miss Hamilton in- 
formed me, that he was unwilling to be 
interrupted in such musings, and that 
(to use his own expression) he now 
loved the sound of any voice better 
than his own. As I saw that he re- 
quired indulgence, I did not on such 
occasions endeavour to rouse him from 
the sort of lethargy into which he 
seemed to fall, but spoke frequently 
on abstract and interesting subjects to 
his daughter. I was thus enabled to 
observe her acquirements and turn of 
thought : her mind was expanded and 
vigorous ; and as our frequent con- 
versations disclosed much of the pic- 
ture within, I beheld beauties that 
would have shed a charm round the 
meanest and most deformed of her 
sex ; she expressed herself with sin- 
gular clearness and eloquence, her 
critical and poetical tastes were of the 
highest order, and in the many ab- 
struse subjects which we discussed, she 
shewed a strength of judgment and 
reasoning which I have rarely seen 
equalled. This is not prejudice; I 
could fill a volume if I were to draw 
promiscuously from my recollection ;— 
but onthe subject which then principally, 
I might say almost incessantly, engaged 
her thoughts—I mean religion, some 
of her conversations with us were so 
characteristic that they deserve to be 
remembered; her sentiments were in 
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part derived from her converse with 
the excellent minister of the parish, 
and were partly the result of her own 
study and reflection. Her mind, which 
was strongly imbued with romantic and 
poetical images, inclined her to view 
the Rosicrucian system with a favour- 
able eye. She has often spoken to me 
with animation of her ideas of viewless 
beings around her, and the salutary 
check that such a belief imposed upon 
trifling improprieties. “ How pained 
I feel,” she said one day, as she walked 
leaning on my arm, along a path near 
the cottage, “after having thus erred, 
when I imagine the veil taken away, 
and guardian spirits in their angel- 
colouring, drooping around me in atti- 
tudes of compassionate ministry or 
hopeless dejection! Surely the addi- 
tional pain such an idea creates is at 
least harmless, even if it had not more 
than imagination to warrant it. I feel 
persuaded that this material world is 
peopled with spirits, for 1 think imma- 
terial creatures alone are capable of 
fully enjoying it. And for this reason 
I can scarcely bring myself to believe 
the doctrine of the rise of the material 
body, even if there is to be an earthly 
millenium ; nor do I feel so wedded to 
it as that I could not bear the idea of 
parting from it for ever.” 

“ But what say you,” said I, “to the 
rising of our Lord, and the ascent of 
his body ?” 

“Ido not presume to enter deeply 
into an argument,” was her reply, “ or 
contend against analogical deductions ; 
but look now up yon mountain side, 
diversified with every variety of light 
and shadow, and then, my dear Mr. 
M——, can you say that you enjoy it? 
I cannot behold it without a sort of 
undefined longing to be on it—to drink 
in the spirit of its hues—to plunge into 
its clear, cold shadow—to bask in its 
lights. In fact, I wish myself away to 
its happy side, and wishing is not en- 
joyment. There is that beautiful ob- 
ject, which angels might visit, but we 
are not partakers of its delights. We 
stand afar off, with all our ailments and 
disabilities about us—we cannot follow 
the flight of our eyes—our bodies are 
chained to earth by an irresistible law, 
and our spirits are endungeoned in our 
bodies. Surely, surely there may come 
a time when we shall be truly free, and 
roam unrestrained through the beauties 
of the natural world! For it is fair—it 
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possesses capabilities of being enjoyed 
far beyond ours of enjoying. Ie is aglo- 
rious garden, tenanted by worms. We 
may yet rove through its sweets in the 
freedom and beauty of the butterfly. 
Do = wish for this, Mr. M. ?” 

«“ Why, you have presented so fair a 
picture, that I forget my arguments 
against it.” 

“Tam glad of it, my dear Sir ; our 
feelings ought, in my opinion, some- 
times to stand us in place of them, 
particularly on such speculative sub- 
jects as these. I assure you, I have 
been thinking a great deal of all this 
for the last few days, and I find it an 
agreeable subject for my mind to dwell 
upon. Besides, we, as animated matter, 
are at perpetual enmity with inanimate 
matter. in drenches us, cold freezes 
us, heat burns us, lightning scathes us ; 
and on the other hand, we cannot walk 
upon the grass without bruising it—we 
cannot touch a leaf without marring 
some perfection which it costs us pain 
to perceive ; but as spirits—how shall 
we pass, like Camilla, over the corn 
field without bending a stalk! How 
shall we repose on the tenderest branch 
without disturbing a fibre! And with 
what ease shall our immaterial vision 
unfold these fibres down to their mi- 
nutest parts, and then expand, to com- 
gee suns and systems at a glance! 

ow beautiful is this speculation!— 
but after all, I am growing too much 
enamoured of the idea, which is but a 
pleasing fancy. Will you now give 
me your opinion, dear Mr. M——,” 
for the sweet girl appeared to think 
she had perhaps amused me by her 
earnestness, 

I was too much pleased in contem- 
plating the lofty range of her thoughts 
to offer much on the subject. Onsuch 
occasions I usually allowed her to run 
on in the train of her reflections as she 

leased to indulge in them ; and this, 

have reason to believe, was almost 
exclusively when she conversed with 
me, “who,” as she used to say, “ would 
make allowance for her mad flights.” 

But while her thoughts and specula- 
tions ran so high, my young friend’s 
practice was on the ground—it was 
the plain humble walk of the most un- 
affected Christianity. Never could that 
be observed in her, which is so lamen- 
tably apparent in many whose reveries 
are over-spiritual—an inattention, I 
mean, to outward consistency of con- 
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duct at least, if not an undervaluing of 
moral restraint. Against such fatal 
error she was particularly guarded, and 
laboured, when upon such abstruse and 
uninfluential themes, to prevent her 
feelings and belief from becoming too 
much engaged, and to keep them in 
their proper place, more as the recrea- 
tion of an exuberant imagination, than 
as the serious study of a thinking mind. 
She loved not to argue on such sub- 
jects. If she met a soul that was 
willing to soar with her into the regions 
of the unseen world, or the mysteries 
of futurity, she would allow her mind 
to pursue the subject till it glowed in 
the animating search ; but introduce it 
with a view to discussion, or as an im- 
portant and essential part of a system, 
and she was silent. “I can have no 
belief on such points,” she would say, 
“and my opinions are too vague and 
visionary to deserve attention.” In 
short, in spite of the extreme spiritua- 
lity of her religion, I have seen her 
more visibly pained when her sufferings 
have caused a murmur or complaint to 
escape from her lips, than when she 
has Doaneed with our good clergyman 
on some weighty point of doctrine. 
“Tn the one case,” she used to say, 
“there may be room for a question, 
but in the other, I am, beyond all 
doubt, violating the law of God and 
my conscience, and besides, it is so in- 
jurious as an example to others !”— 
Amiable—regretted creature! to thee 
was indeed applicable the beautiful 
comparison made use of in one of Her- 
man Francke’s sermons, in which he 
likens the minister of religion to a 

oodly tree, whose stem rises towards 
Seonee in the aspirations of a lofty 
and inquiring spirit, but whose branches 
stoop to the earth in an humble prac- 
tice and unaffected conversation, and 
spread on all sides, so that the meanest 
traveller may shelter beneath them, 
and pluck of their fruit! But I am 
dwelling too long on this pleasing 
yet melancholy theme. The object of 
so much solicitude to us all has passed 
away, and I feel like one who scatters 
a few flowers over her grave. I must 
hasten to the conclusion of my task, 
and nerve myself for a description of 
the closing scene of so much loveliness 
and virtue, by the reflection that the 
curtain which is drawn between us and 
our friend is not dark on both sides. 
She is still lovely and virtuous, and she 
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is now moreover happy, while we are 
yet shivering under its cold shadow. 
My only reason for again approaching 
the death-bed of poor Elizabeth Ha- 
milton is the thought that an instruc- 
tive lesson is read by its side to my 
nephew, and those young and unthink- 
ing persons to whom he may have 
mentioned these events, and that pos- 
sibly her untimely fate may impress 
some mind as naturally gifted as her's 
with the conviction that youth, charms, 
talents, or virtues, do not exempt the 
possessor of them from the common lot 
of humanity—misfortune and death. 

About the first days of autumn Miss 
Hamilton had begun to show the most 
unequivocal marks of rapid dissolution. 
She was wasted to a shadow,—her 
cough was intermitting and short,—and 
at last she was unable to be moved to 
the castle as she had hitherto been, 
and was confined entirely to her little 
room at the cottage. My visits were 
almost daily, for I saw that the termi- 
nation of her life was at hand. She 
became unable to rise from her bed, 
and her father was never from its side. 
He watched and prayed there the live- 
long 7. and night. The good Coun- 
tess of D-—— would have relieved him, 
and watched her friend by night her- 
self, but, like David, he refused to be 
assisted or comforted. 

The inevitable day at length arrived. 
I had set out on that morning with 
more than usual spirits on my way to 
the cottage, from having fancied I 
observed a favourable change in her 
the day before. Her pain had ap- 
peared less acute, her voice stronger, 
and her movements more animated 
than they had been for some time past, 
and | allowed my mind to rest a mo- 
ment on the pleasing side of the pic- 
ture, and to hope against hope. The 
reverse was presented to me, in all its 
appalling reality, as I entered the little 
room. She was in the act of receiving 
the consecrated cup from the hands of 
the aged minister; and I saw at a 
glance that it might be called a dying 
rite. A great and fearful change her 
appearance had undergone that night. 
The termination of the thread of her 
existence was visible—the lamp of life 
was flickering over the vault of death. 
As I stood at the door, the old man 
bent over her as he presented the con- 
secrated element, which she was scarce 
able to bring to her lips. Her father 
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was kneeling at the foot of the bed, 
with his face buried in his hands ; and 
her attendant, the female I have al- 
ready mentioned, standing at the o 

posite side, and watching with fearful 
curiosity the simple and elevated gran- 
deur of the holy ceremony. Such was 
the group upon which I entered ; and, 
dropping on my knees beside the door, 
lest I should disturb their attention, I 
awaited the conclusion of the sacred 
rite. When it was over, she remained 
for several minutes in wrapt devotion ; 
her hands clasped sore her breast, and 
her eyes closed with the peculiar ap- 
pearance of fervent supplication, as 
though they were looking inward.— 
The clergyman remained motionless 
as long as she continued in prayer, and 
then turning to me, I saw that his eyes 
were wet with tears. I went forward 
to him, and was about to address him, 
when Miss Hamilton perceived me, 
and a smile played around her features 
so softly and stealthily, that I could 
fancy it a divine illumination rather 
than any thingelse. I approached the 
bed-side, scarcely retaining the power 
of articulating a syllable, so powerfully 
had the scene I had witnessed affected 


me. 

“ My dear Mr. M——,” she breathed, 
almost inaudibly, “good morning; I 
feared you would have been /ate.” 

“ Alas! dear, dear Elizabeth,” I faul- 
tered, “how see I you thus! Little 
did I expect to have found such a 
change!” 

“A change,” replied she, calmly, 
“that you must have looked for before 
the first snows of winter, and perhaps 
after weeks of suffering. Grateful am 
I that I am spared all this, which I so 
much dreaded, and that I am about to 
be admitted into eternity by so short 
and easy a path.” 

“ But I had hopes yesterday” 

“ Ah, my dear Sir, they were against 
your better judgment. As for mine— 
you knew what mine were long ago.— 
My father, my father!” she sighed, 
turning her head in the direction whence 
his sobs were audible, and where he 
had remained ever since I had entered, 
without raising himself. “ My ever 
honoured father, when I am gone, go 
to the house of my friend here by m 
side—court his friendship—ask his ad- 
vice in sorrow and trial, and set store 
by it. Weep not for me—(for his sobs 
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almost choked him)—for I am happy ; 
oh, how happy !” ea again the salle 
swept over her countenance. Like 
Stephen’s, it was as an angel’s; her 
transparent brow shone as from within. 

She was exhausted, and lay several 
minutes wholly motionless. 1 took the 
opportunity to inquire from the nurse 
how she had been so suddenly affected. 
Alas, there was enough to account for 
it all!- Ina slight fit of coughing the 
night before, a blood-vessel had burst, 
and she was now half emptied of the 
already failing current of life. The 
doctor had been with her nearly the 
whole of the morning, but owned from 
the first that human aid was now un- 
availing. 

She seemed suddenly to recollect 
something—she looked at me, and as 
I bent down over her to catch her al- 
most inaudible words, she said, “ I al- 
most fancied that I had already left 
my earthly friends, and was amongst 
the blest in heaven. When I first 
knew you, Sir, I was wreathing flowers 
for the little vase on yonder table— 
take it, and think sometimes of the— 
the——” 

She was strongly moved, and I was 
alarmed for her. 

‘“* Yes, dear Elizabeth, I will take it 
and treasure it—” I saw she wished 
to speak, and stopped. 

“ And you will find a key beside me 
—of my writing-case—open it when I 
am gone, and—” 

ere her voice failed her, and I 
pressed her hand, with the wish to pre- 
vent her from continuing to exhaust 
the little measure of life yet left her. 

She remained silent a long time, and 
the room was in that hushed state 
which is scarcely ever observable but 
in a sick chamber, when distant sounds 
from without are heard with a startling 
distinctness. The song of the reaper, 
the crowing of the cock, the far cawing 
of the rookery of the castle, and the yet 
more distinct roaring of the sea, as it 
swelled and died away again in slow 
alternations—all were heard through 
the clear autumnal air, from the still- 
ness of the chamber of death. Strange 
thoughts floated in my mind as I stood 
by the bed where an immortal soul was 
holding its last dire and deadly conflict 
with the clay which it was so soon to 
master, and to take its flight—where ? 
Out of the cognizance of the loved on 
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earth? Out of hearing of the reaper, 
and the bird, and the ocean? I could 
not answer myself; our reasoning 
faculties are bewildered in the vicinity 
of the awful change that places a bar 
upon human scrutiny, and closes the 


lips of enquiry for ever. We know 
not what to think; we are mute in 
ignorance and awe. 

I heard a rustling in the bed, and 
saw that Elizabeth had turned round, 
and with her head partially raised, was 

ing at the still prostrate form of 
her father; she looked stedfastly, and 
a tear swam round her lower eye-lid. 
« Father !”—she paused—“ Father !”— 
he raised his head—*God be gracious 
to thee, my Father !” 

He had got upon his feet, and seized 
her hand. But his face! I cannot de- 
scribe it! “Great God! in whose 
presence I must shortly stand, listen 
to the last prayer that these lips can 
utter ; pour thy heavenly grace upon 
my father ; make his journey easy to 
him; let me meet him at the threshold 
of eternal joy, and lead him to the 
beloved, who is gone before—to her, 
who,—I thought ee 

The old man rolled on the floor in a 
swoon ; the nurse and I ran towards 
him, and having raised him, we placed 
him on the chair by the bed-side, and 
were endeavouring to restore him, 
when he heard a sigh, put us aside, 
and getting up from the seat without 
assistance bent over his daughter. 
One look was enough—she was dead. 

* * * * 

I need not dwell on these scenes 
longer than is necessary. Our poor 
friend was buried, as I said before, in 
the church-yard of K——, near the 
door of the little chapel, and her 
father was chief mourner, I opened 
her desk in compliance with the wish 
she expressed shortly before her death, 
and found in it, amongst some trifles, a 
packet which contained some orna- 
ments and a letter of gratitude both 
for the Countess of D-——, a similar 

acket for her aunt in Scotland, and a 
etter, containing some small enclosure, 








of what nature I knew not, addressed 
to Lieutenant Archibald Douglas, to 
be delivered to him_on his arrival from 
America ; I sent this with Mrs. Stuart’s 
packet to Scotland, as I thought that 
she would be most likely to deliver the 
letter to Mr. Douglas. 


Poor old Mr. Hamilton, a broken- 
hearted man, privately passed over into 
Scotland, at the earnest request of his 
sister. A seventeen years’ absence 
and an age of suffering had sufficiently 
disguised him to secure his remaining 
unobserved ; and I rather think, that 
his retreat in a remote part of the 
Highlands has not yet been discovered. 
Time had so far healed the poignancy 
of my first grief, that it was only when 
accident led me to the little church- 
—_ where the cold remains of Eliza- 

th Hamilton slept, that the irrepres- 
sible gush of bitterness burst from my 
heart ; but the sight of the tombstone, 
so recently erected, and the well-known 
name, has completely unmanned me 
again, and led me back, as it were, to 
the first days of my sorrow. As I 
write I have the little vase, the pre- 
cious legacy of her dying hour before 
me on the table, and when I think 
but I shall never stop if I continue to 
look at it! 








Such was my uncle’s manuscript. 
He was as kind and good a man as I 
ever knew, and content should I have 
been to have been still out of possession 
of it, since it was by his death that it 
fell to me. I have but one circum- 
stance to add: as I was riding last 
Summer along the road in the direction 
of K. (our family neighbourhood) 
I overtook a funeral that was winding 
its way to the place, and I saw by the 
appearance of the procession that it had 
come from a distance ; the horses were 
fatigued, and their tra pings dusty ; 
prompted by curiosity, f eft my horse 
at the gate of the church-yard, and 
entered it before the funeral ; but what 
was my surprize when I saw that the 
stone which had stood at the head of 
Miss Hamilton’s grave had been re- 
moved, and an opening made in the 
earth close beside it. I lost not a 
moment in making enquiries from some 
of the attendants who had come up, 
and I discovered that they were about 
to inter the body of the young and 
gallant ‘Archibald Douglas. I had 
concluded that it was the father’s 
funeral. Douglas had returned from 
America little more than a year before, 
and as my informant said, from that 
time he was a gone man. It was he 
who had the stone raised, which had 
given rise to my uncle’s story, and ac- 
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cording to his own direction he was stone replaced, so as to extend across 
now laid by the side of Elizabeth Ha- the heads of the two graves, with this 
milton. ; addition to the inscription— 

A subsequent visit shewed me the . 


AND OF ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, WHO DIED 
THE 16TH OF JULY, 18—, AGED 28. 





SONG. 


Here, in this lonely cave, 

Far from man’s prying eye ; 
I list the bubbling wave 

That murmurs by. 


And oft I think that stream 

So like man’s chequered state, 
A symbol well may seem 

Of human fate. 


Whiles it flows smoothly past 
In clear serenity, 
Reflecting in its breast 
Each rock and tree. 


Eftsoones it wheels, anon! 
In angry whirls of foam, 
And dashes madly on, 
To reach its home. 


That home is ocean wide, 
Beneath whose briny wave, 

The little streamlet’s tide, 
Shall find its grave. 


Thus fares weak man’s brief power, 
Upon life’s eddying stream, 

Until the fated hour 
Dissolves his dream. 


And launches forth his bark 
Upon that mighty sea, 

Cheerless, unknown, and dark, 
——Eternity.— 


Then let us Love and live, 
While live and Love we may ; 
Nought else a ray will give, 


To our brief day. 2 
IZARRE. 


Vou. II. Sy 
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LITERARY REFORM. 


ee 


We have had parliamentary reform, 
legal reform, church reform, corpora- 
tion reform ; it is full time, we are of 
opinion, to have a little literary reform. 
There are divers corruptions and abuses 
in the commonwealth of letters, which, 
enemies of innovation as we are, we 
would joyfully see corrected ; and we 
deem it better that their correction 
should originate with persons of our 
principles, than in a quarter where to 
revise means to destroy, and reform 
would, in all probability, be nothing 
but a handsome mask to disguise the 
ill-favoured features of revolution. 

Under these impressions, we have 
herein endeavoured in a succinct 
manner to enumerate the most promi- 
nent evils which, upon a general survey 
of the domains of the en, appear to us 
most to deform and disgrace that fair 
region, and grieve the hearts of the 
“ sweet Lady muses.” Where we have 
been so fortunate as to have discovered 
appropriate remedies, we have speci- 
fied them: in short, the present article 
may be looked upon as a sort of draft 
of a bill for the reform of literature in- 
tended to be submitted to a general 
convention of the literary estates of 
the realm, whenever, wherever, and in 
obedience to whatever writ, such con- 
vention shall be duly summoned and 
holden. It is in consequence of this 
intention that we have adopted to a 
certain extent the phraseology of acts 
of parliament, and made the several 
enactments we have to recommend the 
subjects of so many distinct paragraphs 
orclauses. We shall detain the reader 
with no further preface ; but, praying 
the dews of Castalie to descend upon 
our labours, and make them profitable 
unto a richer harvest than has hereto- 
fore, in any age or language, been ga- 
thered into the garners of learning, we 
take the pruning hook in hand, and 
begin ty proposing — 

That to prevent the recurrence 
of sundry lamentable evils that are 
daily observed to flow from the pub- 
lication of books utterly void of, 
and wholly uninformed with taste, 
sense, or knowledge, it shall in future, 
that is to say, from the day of the 
passing of these presents, be unlawful 


and criminal, and a high crime and 
misdemeanour, for any person or per- 
sons, male or female, to practice the 
calling, craft, trade, or profession of 
authorship, save and except such person 
or persons shall be possessed of, and 
endowed with, some portion or por- 
tions, measure or measures, grain or 
grains, of the qualifications aforesaid, 
that is to say, tuste, sense, and know- 
ledge. 

2. And whereas “ex nihilo nihil fit” 
is a maxim of sound and true wisdom ; 
and nothing, however copiously treated 
of, or elegantly handled, is to all intents 
and purposes still nothing, it is hereby 
further enacted, that all individuals 
who shall in future take upon them- 
selves to write, with a view to the 
printing and publishing of such writ- 
ing, shall be provided with a subject 
or subjects of some kind or description 
to be therein discussed or treated. 

3. And it is hereby further enacted, 
that no author or authoress having 
chosen a theme or subject for his or 
her pen, ‘shall upon any account quit, 
abandon, leave, or forsake it for more 
than a certain number of pages, (the 
number to be hereafter fixed and de- 
termined as to the estates of literature 
in parliament assembled shall seem fit 
and right,) upon pain of being held 
guilty of literary desertion or apostacy, 
and punished accordingly. 

4. No author or authoress, having 
deliberately and after due considera- 
tion made choice of any theme or sub- 
ject to be by him or her, in any book 
or books, considered or handled, and 
having announced in the advertisement 
or title-page of said book or books, his 
or her intention to treat thereof, shall 
presume in the body of the work, and 
throughout the same, to treat of ano- 
ther subject altogether different there- 
from, upon pain of incurring the penal- 
ties in the preceding clause specified 
and contained. 

5. No episode in any poem shall 
occupy or extend to a larger portion 
or space than a moiety thereof. 

6. The notes, appendixes, or illus- 
trations of no work or publication 
whatever, whether in prose or verse, 
shall, upon any account, exceed in 
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quantity the text or body of such work 
or publication. 

7. And whereas it is very usual and 
a daily practice for authors and au- 
thoresses to procure by certain corrupt 
methods and artifices the insertion in 
divers Reviews, Magazines, Newspa- 
pers, and other periodical publications 
of laudatory critiques by their own 
pens, written upon their own books or 
productions, intermingled with glowing 
panegyrics and encomiums upon their 
own talents and abilities, and whereas 
such authors and authoresses are not 
in general the most trust-worthy and 
unbiassed judges of their own literary 
merits or demerits, it is hereby enacted 
that henceforward said practice shall 
be deemed a high literary misdemea- 
nour, and shall subject the offender to 
the punishment at present by law at- 
tached to common swindling. 

8. And whereas literary larceny hath 
of late been ae frequent, and 
the old laws against plagiarism have 
been found insufficient to restrain evil 
doers, it is hereby enacted that any 
writer who shall be convicted of fileh- 
ing or embezzling the wit, eloquence, 
or erudition of another shall be punish- 
able as for common stealing, save and 
except such embezzlement shall appear 
to the court by this act instituted and 
appointed to have been committed for 
the benefit of literature, and not for 
the personal profit and advancement of 
said writer. 

9. But nothing in the foregoing 
clause contained shall apply to the 
case of such person or persons as shall, 
at any time, be charged with any tres- 
pass or depredation on the works of 
those who mistake any horse-pond for 
Hippocrene, the pond of Pegasus, and 
such other productions, by a certain 
figure of speech, to wit, by the figure 
called Antiphrasis, designated poems ; 
such person or persons being obviously 
of non-sane memory, or idiots, shall be 
taken under the protection of the Lord 
High Chancellor, and lodged in some 
convenient lunatic asylum. 

10. And whereas the custom of writ- 
ing for both sides in politics hath of 
late much prevailed, to the great dis- 
credit of lrertnrn it is hereby de- 
clared unlawful and criminal in any 
writer, to contribute at one and the 
same time to two newspapers or other 
periodicals of diametrically opposite or 
conflicting principles, unless such writer 
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shall go before.two magistrates or jus- 
tices of the peace, and make oath on 
his reputation, that such writing for 
both sides is absolutely necessary to 
save him from death by hunger. 

11. And whereas there be authors of 
both genders whose wontisand hath long 
been to mix, interlard, and adulterate 
the plain, sterling, intelligible English 
of this realm, commonly called the 
King’s English, with divers and mani- 
fold phrases, expressions, and modes of 
speech, borrowed from the languages 
of France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Holland, Arabia, and Timbuctoo, with 
those of sundry other nations and 
countries ; and whereas the full equiva- 
lent in meaning of such phrases is ge- 
nerally, with a little pains-taking, to be 
found in the vernacular, and whereas, 
moreover, the grand object of writing 
is to be comprehensible, and the great 
majority of the readers of said authors 
of both genders understand English 
reasonably well, but are by no means 
equally proficient in French, Italian, 
Sponh German, Dutch, Arabic, or 

imbuctoo, or in any dialects of the 
same, it shall and may be lawful for 
such readers, or any of them, to employ, 
for their own aid and succour, in the 
perusal of the works of said authors, 
competent and proper masters of lan- 
guages, if such shall be found within 
the realm, and, if not, it shall be law- 
ful to import them from beyond sea, 
the cost of such masters and of their 
importation (when that shall be neces- 
sary) to be levied, and by virtue of 
this act, it shall be levied upon the 
property of said authors, real as well as 
personal. 

12. In every author or authoress 
there shall be required a certain fitness 
or aptitude for the subject whereon he 
or she shall undertake to edify, instruct, 
or illuminate the publie ; no amatory 
poet shall write on theology ; no lady 
shall write on the Integral Calculus ; 
no blockhead shall publish epic poems ; 
or cabinet minister presume to dis- 
course or treat upon the art of govern- 
ment or any question thereto in any 
wise appertaining. 

13. Nothing in the foregoing clause 
contained, shall be so understood as to 
prevent any priest or father confes- 
sor from writing or publishing any 
work or treatise upon fox-hunting, or 
any essay or dissertation upon the cu- 
linary art, provided such functionary 
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shall be the holder of three or more 
parishes, and the last bottle-holder in 
any of the same. ? 

14, And whereas there now is in 
common and vulgar use, in publica- 
tions of all kinds, but more particularly 
newspapers, a certain established and 
fixed set of quotations, many taken 
from the ancient classic authors, but 
most from Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
and other writers of renown in our 
own tongue, which quotations, albeit 
in themselves excellent, and often mar- 
vellously apt in their application, have 
notwithstanding grown stale and wea- 
risome by reason of their unceasing 
recurrence, be it hereby enacted, that 
said set of quotations shall, from and 
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after the possine of this act, be re- 
lieved and respited, and suffered to 
rest in peace, and a fresh detachment 
from the same or other authors be 
picked out and ordered upon duty. 

15. But nothing in the foregoing 
clause contained shall be taken or con- 
strued, so as to prevent, impede, let, 
hinder, or in anywise obstruct Daniel] 
O'Connell, Esq. m. p. in the free use, 
upon all occasions, and in all speeches 
or letters by him delivered or written, 
and in the course of any single speech 
or letter, as often as to him shall seem 
meet and proper, of a certain passage 
or extract from certain poems, com- 
monly called Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
to wit, 


“ Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 


as from said Irish melodies, reference 
being thereto had, will more plainly ap- 


ear. 
¥ 16. And whereas from the title- 
page only of any work, or from the 
mere name of the author, or from a bare 
glance at the frontispiece or vignette, 
it is not in all cases practicable to 
gather a sound and accurate estimate 
of the excellencies or demerits thereof, 
it is hereby enacted, that all reviewers 
and critics, quarterly, monthly, or 
weekly, shall henceforward be obliged 
to read, at least, two pages of every 
book, pamphlet, or other literary pro- 
duction howsoever entitled, which the 
said reviewers and critics, shall under- 
take to review or criticize. 

17. But inasmuch as it may not be 
gainsayed, that there be certain authors; 
for example, the hereinbefure men- 
tioned muddy-water poets, the perusal 
of whose works, even to the extent 
of two es, is not to be accom- 
plished without imminent danger to 
the health or life of the person ven- 
turing to peruse the same, itis hereby pro- 
vided, that when any reviewer or critic 
shall, by reason of his compliance with 
the enactment contained in the clause 
foregoing, incur any sickness, malady, 
disease, or other bodily detriment, it 
shall be lawful for him, upon affidavit 
made before a magistrate or justice of 
the peace, and upon the production of 
certificates from two doctors of medi- 
cine, setting forth the patient’s malady, 
and stating the cause thereof to have 
been the perusal, in his capacity of 


reviewer of two or more pages of any 


work or production whatever, to re- 
cover from the author of such work or 
production, the expenses incurred by 
said malady, including physician's fees, 
apothecary’s charges, and nurse-tender’s 
wages, by yr with damages to said 
reviewer for the loss of his time, and 
the permanent injury, if any, done to 
his constitution. 

18, And whereas it is not impos- 
sible that a writer, although of the 
staunchest Tory principles may, not- 
withstanding, some time or other justly 
incur the lash of critical censure, and 
on the other hand, it may well hap- 
pen that an author, albeita Whig, may 

et occasionally stumble upon some 
app. thought or blunder upon some 
useful proposition, be it therefore 
enacted, that no reviewer or critic 
shall in future be guided in his eulogy 
or reprehension of any author, solely 
and exclusively by the coincidence or 
disagreement of the politics of such 
author, with the politics of him, said 
reviewer or critic. 

19. And whereas it is customary 
with the proprietors of reviews, ma- 
gazines, and other periodicals, to en- 
gage with the contfibutors to the same 
at theWrate of so much by the line, 

age, or sheet, and said e mani- 
estly tends to the injury of literature 
and detriment of the public, which is 
thereby in constant dane of being 
deluged or inundated with a certain 
sort or description of writing, com- 
monly called balderdush, it is hereby 
enacted, that said mode of remunerating 
writers shall cease altogether, and that 
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henceforward, or from the passing of 
this act, all contributors to periodical 
publications, shall be paid or rewarded 
upon a new system; that is to say, 
they shall receive so much for every 
original and sensible idea, remark, or 
observation, contained, or with rea- 
sonable pains discoverable in their re- 
spective articles or contributions. 

20. And it is hereby provided and 
declared, that the remuneration of no 
author or authoress shall be at a less 
rate than one penny sterling per idea, 
said penny to be a bond fidé cash pay- 
ment, inasmuch as it is fair and proper 
that labour should have its reward, and 
contributors to periodicals are not 
chameleons that Sip can subsist alto- 
gether on air. 

21. And it is hereby further pro- 
vided, that if any contributor to any 
magazine or other periodical shull die 
of famine in consequence of any viola- 
tion by the proprietor thereof of the 
enactments in the clause preceding, he, 
the proprietor so offending shall defray 
the charge of the funeral of said con- 
tributor, and shall furnish hat-bands 
and scarfs to all the contributors who, 
upon public notice given, shall choose 
to attend such funeral. 

22. Nothing in the clauses foregoing 
expressed or provided shall be so un- 
derstood as to hinder the proprietor of 
any periodical from exercising any 
measure of liberality that to him may 
seem good, towards the writers in his 
employment, or so, on the other hand, 
as to interfere with the undoubted 
right and privilege which belongeth to 
every free author and authoress, of re- 
fusing to accept any reward, recom- 
yense, or guerdon, for his or her literary 
Coseee 

28. Any contributor to a Magazine, 
or other periodical work, who by any 
article or essay, whether in prose or 
thyme, by him thereto contributed, and 
therein printed and published, shall 
cause or occasion, proximately or re- 
motely, the decease or death of such 
periodical, shall be liable to a prosecu- 
tion by the proprietor or proprietors 
thereof, fur the crime of literary murder, 
and shall, upon conviction by a jury of 
twelve contributors, suffer the extreme 
punishment of the law, to wit, the daily 
perusal of a speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the term of his 
natural life. 

24. All editors andconductors of Re- 
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views, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
other similar publications, shall hence- 
forward be deemed unqualified for their 
situations or functions, unless they the 
said editors and conductors shall have 
been initiated into the rudiments of a 
liberal education. 

- 25. All sub-editors shall at least be 
required to read and write ; but no- 
thing in this or in the previous clause 
contained is in any manner or wise in- 
tended to affect or to apply toa certain 
class of periodicals commonly called 
Annuals, 

26. No proprietor, editor, or sub- 
editor of any periodical shall, under 
any circumstances, presume to beat, 
kick, maim, or wantonly abuse, insult, 
or vituperate any contributor or con- 
tributors to such periodical, or any 
person fairly, peaceably, and quietly 
seeking or aspiring to contribute 
thereto, 

27. No writer of either sex shall 
seek, attempt, or contrive, either by 
brute violence, or by the arts of insi- 
nuation, or any sinister, indirect, or 
corrupt method whatever, to force, 
thrust, or impose any article or paper 
of his or her composition, fabric, or 
manufacture, upon the editor of any 
Magazine or Review ; and in case any 
contributor, or other person at his in- 
stigation, shall resort to furce or inti- 
midation to procure the insertion of 
any om against the will of the editor, 
by him expressed and conveyed in 
calm and civil phraseology, it shall be 
lawful for such editor to resist such 
attempt or aggression by force of 
arms, 

28. And it is hereby further enacted, 
that any contributor forcibly breaking 
door or window, or seeking by any in- 
direct way, descending the chimney or 
otherwise, to effect an entrance into the 
apartment, cjoset, study, office, or sanc- 
tum sanctorum of any editor, contrary 
to the inclination and against the wish 
of said editor, shall upon prosecution 
or conviction, be incapacitated for 
seven years from contributing to any 
periodical of character; and on a se- 
cond conviction for the same offence, 
- be sent to the Annuals for 
life. 

29. Any person who shall, directly 
or indirectly, make any article or paper 
by him furnished to any periodical, the 
means, instrument, or vehicle for com- 
municating to the public the same 
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favourable opinion of his own talents, 
accomplishments, mental or personal 
peeryin as may happen to be in 

is own mind impressed or rooted, 
shall receive for every such offence 
one thousand lines of Alfred Tennison 
on the bare drum of his ear; said 
punishment, however, to be commuta- 
ble, on the petition of the criminal to 
that effect, into the same number of 
lashes with a cart-whip. 

30. And whereas, through a dark, 
bigoted, and superstitious reverence 
for the number three, it has become 
an established usage with the writers 
of romances and novels to expand the 
efforts or productions of their ay 
tive fancies or imaginations into three 
volumes, without respect at all had to 
their several resources, powers, or ma- 
terials, which in many cases are utterly 
and palpably unequal to sustain the 
interest of somuch as one volumealone ; 
and whereas there is no virtue, spell, 
magic, or charm in said number three to 
supply the room of wit, humour, or inci- 
dent, where these or any of them from 
any cause become exhausted, be it there- 
fore enacted, for the improvement of 
this pleasant department of literature, 
and for the protection of the purses 
and pockets of those who relish and 
patronize the same, that all writers of 
romances and novels shall in future 
confine their works within the just, de- 
cent, and natural limits to them pre- 
scribed and set by the powers of their 
own genius, and the materials for pur- 
suing the story in their hands existing 
and being. 

31. And whereas it is a custom with 
said writers of novela and romances to 
preface or introduce each chapter of 


the works by them written with certain 
citations or extracts from some poet 
or poets, or other writer or writers ; 
and said custom hath in the lapse of 
time grown into a great and crying 
evil, said extracts having in number 
and length frightfully multiplied and 
increased, insomuch that it is frequent 
to see a score of mottos to a single 
chapter, covering in some instances a 


space of three or more pages, it is 
hereby enacted, that in future no 


chapter of any tale, novel, story, ro- 
mance, or any publication whatever, 
be the subject thereof fact or fiction, 
shall upon any account, or on any pre- 
tence, be introduced, 
ushered in 


preluded, or 
by more than six such 
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mottos or extracts, nor shall such six 
extracts occupy more than one page 
of said publication, be the same more 
or less. 

32. No motto or extract prefixed to 
any chapter of any work designed for 

eneral perusal and entertainment, 
shall be in the Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, 
or Chinese languages, or any of the 
dialects thereof, or any language writ- 
ten in acharacter other than that which 
is commonly called the alphabet of 
these realms. 

33. And whereas it appears that 
certain persons styling themselves tra- 
gic writers, do upon sundry occasions 
unexpectedly and treacherously shake, 
agitate, and convulse with long and 
dangerous fits of laughter, the loyal, 
grave, demure, and serious people, 
who, seeking food for melancholy, and 
not at all prepared for the shaking of 
their sides, or the splitting of the same, 
assemble in public theatres to behold 
represented and enacted the plays or 
dramas of said writers; and whereas 
on the other hand, it has frequently 
occurred that individuals self-denomi- 
nated comic authors, or writers of 
farce, do with the like perfidy and 
baseness plunge whole audiences, pre- 
pared for nothing but merriment and 
good humour, into deep and settled 
sadness and despondency, it is hereby 
enacted, to prevent the renewal or re- 
petition of such abuses and scandals, 
that any author or authoress who shall, 
from the date of the passing of this act, 
transgress in either of the ways afore- 
mentioned, shall upon prosecution and 
conviction, be sent to the lead-mines 
for seven years, and shall on liberation 
from thence, be required to give large 


security to the public for his or her 
future good behaviour. 

84. Any author or authoress who 
shall, in the course of any book or 
books by him or her written and pub- 
lished, commit or perpetrate any pun 
or puns, shall for such offence, upon 
conviction thereof, be sentenced to pun 
in the Comic Annual for the term of 
his or her natural life. 

35. Any author or authoress who 
designedly, intentionally, and wilfully 
shall in any work, grave or humorous, 
by him or her written and published, 
commit or perpetrate any alliteration 
or alliterations, shall for every such 
offence, upon conviction thereof, re- 
ceive one chapter of a certain novel 
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called “ Romance and Reality,” re- 
cently in the city of London printed 
and published. 

36. If any person, male or female, 
in the possession of sound health and 
intellects, shall go before any magis- 
trate or justice of the peace, and volun- 
tarily make oath that he or she, by 
virtue of any speech or sermon in his 
or her hearing delivered, pronounced, or 
preached, or by virtue of any book, 
work, essay, treatise, or dissertation by 
any person whatever composed or 
written, and by him or her perused or 
read, was strongly, mightily, and irre- 
sistibly, notwithstanding the taking of 
a — of snuff, and the prac- 
tice of divers other methods having the 
like tendency to avert, prevent, hinder, 
or dispel drowsiness or slumber, over- 
taken, subdued, and overpowered there- 
by, it is hereby enacted, that every 
preacher of such sermon, deliverer of 
such speech, or author of such work, 
shall thereupon be prohibited and in- 
terdicted any more to preach, speak, or 
write, save and except any surgeon or 
doctor of medicine, (upon the failure 
of poppy, mandragora, and all other 
opiates, vegetable and mineral, to pro- 
cure slumber for any patient,) shall 
call upon and require him so to do. 

37. No writer of travels, or author 
of any novel, tale, or romance, shall 
henceforward take, purloin, or steal his 
delineations, descriptions, or sketches 
of natural scenery, whether of lakes, 
rivers, plains, mountains, glens, brooks, 
or water-falls, from the advertisements 
of Mr. George Robins, auctioneer and 
valuator ; and such authors as have 
upon the said Mr. George Robins com- 
mitted any rapine or depradation, by 
taking, purloining, or stealing any of 
said delineations, deseriptions, or 
sketches of natural scenery, shall forth- 
with, that is to say, upon the day of 
the passing of this act, or as soon after 
as they may be required so to do, re- 
store and refund the same, together 
with fair and reasonable interest for the 
use thereof, 

88. Any historian found practising 
the calling or mystery of a scavenger 
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or dust-man, or any epic poet detected 
cleaning shoes, or any professor of 
ethics caught picking pockets, or any 
lecturer on astronomy or other sublime 
science discovered vending ginger- 
bread or exhibiting Punch and Judy, 
shall be forthwith degraded from the 
high and honorable vocation of letters, 
nor shall any plea of distress, indi- 
gence, penury, or hunger be allowed 
or received on behalf of any person 
himself so demeaning, lowering, and 
exposing. 

39. No tailor, having furnished or 
supplied any clothes or raiment to any 
writer, author, poet, pamphleteer, con- 
tributor, or other person by the pro- 
fession of the pen living, or struggling 
so to do, shall have any legal remedy 
whatsoever for the recovery of the 
price or value of the said clothes or 
raiment, it having been by long expe- 
rience found that tailor’s bills, and the 
manifold harrassing and annoying pro- 
ceedings heretofore wont to be taken 
in consequence of the non-payment 
thereof, have materially tended to the 
interruption and infringement of that 
ease, repose, and freedom from care 
and anxiety which are so necessary 
and essential to the successful and pro- 
fitable cultivation of letters. 

40. And to save and protect the 
limbs, bodies, carcases, or skeletons of 
all authors, writers, poets, paginin 
contributors, and im short the whole 
literary corps or fraternity, from all 
the manifold and various indignities 
and outrages wont to be suffered, re- 
ceived, and sustained by those who, 
living by their wit only, daily incur 
larger debts than they have wit enough 
to discharge, to wit, kickings, cudgel- 
lings, thrashings, bruisings, and other 
like inflictions above and below, it is 
hereby enacted, that from and after 
the passing of this act, the maxim of 
law, “ Qui non habet in crumend, luat in 
co e;” shall, with respect to authors 
of all descriptions, be of no force or 
effect whatever, and it is hereby de- 
clared utterly and to all intents and 


purposes void as against such authors 
or any of them. 
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ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA.—No. LII. 


THE NUNNERY. 


The position whieh our forces oc- 
cupied was at the commencement of a 
long and lofty range of mountains, 
upon which we had determined to re- 
treat in case of necessity. We were 
then in daily expeetation of the advance 
of the enemy, and as they were greatl 
superior in numerical force, we t 
every precaution to secure success in 
the expected engagement’; among 
other measures it was thought prudent 
to occupy a small village, which was 
some miles distant among the moun- 
tains, as it commanded a narrow pass 
or ravine, which was likely to. be of 
importance in case of our being com- 
pe led to retreat; this village was called 

y the very common name of St. I 
and was beautifully situated in one of 
the loveliest and richest vallies in the 
American world. A detachment of 150 
men.were accordingly sent to occupy 
this position, and, it so oceurred, that 
Seyton, with Calcraft, and myself, and 
a draft of the crews of the Dolphi 
and the Sylph, consisting of thirty-five 
men, formed a portion of this detach- 
ment which was under the command 
of Major E—— ; it was late in the 
evening when we took possession of 
this little village, and the stillness and 
silence of the hour seemed to add to 
the retirement of that beautiful and 
secluded place. 

After we had been stationed here 
for a few days, we found that the 
Spaniards had advanced in force on 
our men’s position, and, having made 
some demonstrations, again fell back 
on their original position ; it now ap- 

ed that there was no immediate 
ikelihood of the general engagement 
which we had expected, but still our 
detachment was ordered to-remain. at 
St. Iago till further orders ; as therefore 
there was no immediate danger we re- 
solved to amuse ourselves as we best 
could in this secluded village, and as time 
at first hung rather heavily on our hands, 
we made many excursions to see the 
beautiful scenery among the mountains, 


so that in a short’ time’ we became 
tolerably well acquainted with the 
district. 

At a distance: of about half a mile 
was'a-convent of nuns, called the con- 
vent of St. Iago; it was an extensive 
establishment of the kind, and wus 
most highly esteemed in the surround- 
ing country for the marvellous sanctity 
of its inmates; the approach to it 
from our village was a long alley of 
trees, that cast a delicious and cooling 
shade over the road; so as to make it 
an agreeable place for lounging ; many 
was the idle hour we whiled away 
under the delightful shadow of those 
trees. Within about'one hundred yards 
of this convent stood a snug and com- 
fortable house,that with its nicely white- 
washed’ walls, its neat shrubbery ‘and 
prime and quaintly-arranged gardens, 
presented the appearance of a very 
agreeable retreat, On our first arrival 
at St. Iago we had visited this 
and were very hospitably received by 
its inmates, who were a brotherhood of 
monks, six in number, who acted in 
the capacity of eonfessors to the gentle 


inmates of the adjoining nunnery—this 
at least seemed to us to be their most in- 


teresting duty, although they certainly 
sequired no small reputation in our 
village, where they generally acted in 
a similar capacity; to our heretical 
notions they seemed to be very plea- 
sant and _— fellows, we ow time was 
8 agreeably enough in gossipping 
flom. house seme, in atiendiny to 
the culture of their and con- 
fessing the nuns of the convent, while 
they spent their evenings, when at 
home, over a jovial glass and a pack of 
cards, all which seemed to us to be an 
extremely pleasant sort of life for a set 
of bachelors. On two or three oc- 
casions we were hospitably received at 
their evening tables, and as we had 
some opportunities of witnessing their 
mode of life, and had some reason to 
suspect, afterwards, the character of 
their intercourse with the nunnery, we 
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thought that if we ever abandoned our 
present adventurous life we could not 
select one more agreeable than by 
turning monks in our own way, many 
were the pleasant jokes that were 
passed among us on the occasion. 

We learned from these peasants, 
that we would be permitted not onl 
to see the nuns, but to converse wit 
them, provided we would be content 
to do so through a tolerably close iron 
grating ; though this was by no means 
the most pleasant medium of com- 
munication with the fair recluses, and 
formed no very agreable draw-back 
to our acquaintance with them, we yet 
availed ourselves of the privilege which 
was offered, and in due form visited 
the convents, On the occasion of our 
first visit, we were accompanied by two 
of the monks, and imagined that such a 
cireumstance might have awed the 
fair penitents into gravity, we soon 
however discovered our mistake, and 
perceived that the intercouse of the 
confessors and the penitents had at 
least as much of levity as of seriousness 
in its nature. I never spent a merrier 
hour—it was one continued series of 

leasant and lively converse, full of 
aughter and light- 


that 

ended with great regrets on our — at 

being obliged to withdraw ; we did not 

do so however without many pressing 

pees that we would repeat our visit, 
n 


and many sincere promises on our part 
to comply ; we accordingly repeated 
our visit ne and over otala steed, 
some of us made it a point te do so 
every day, for we found them, though 
se the iron grating, and 
though shrouded in black and. grey, 
and enveloped in cowls and veils, both 
agreeable and interesting, so that we 
soon completely established ourselves 
in their good graces, learning much of 
their general system, and occasionally 
something of their individual history. 
Their life was a most regular routine, 
that could not fail to be wearisome 
from its essential sameness: there 
were their devotional exercises in the 
mornings, then their usual meal, which 
was chiefly composed of fruits and 
vegetables, and was taken by the whole 
sisterhood together ; this was suc- 
ceeded by retirement to their own 
separate apartments for private devo- 
tions for some hours, and then they 
assembled again for common devotion; 
after this they used to enjoy perfect 
Vou. II. 
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freedom for some time, and this was 

in reading, working, walking, or 
in any other way that suited the 
various tastes of the sisters; then 
again they would assemble for their 
vespers, and after that the evening was 
generally their own. Such a state of 
existence, carried on with the most 
perfect regularity, was, after a short 
time, tiresome in the extreme ; and 
though the hours set apart for private 
devotions in their separate apartments, 
were often spent in a very different 
way, and though they had ample op- 
portunity of innocent recreation, and 
society among themselves, yet, after a 
time, the novelty, which at first charmed 
the novices, wore away, and they 
almost invariably regretted the seclu- 
sion of the eonvents;—the greater 
number of them would have given 
worlds, and they often told us so, to be 
allowed to revoke the step they had too 
precipitately taken; it was therefore not 
to be wondered at that our young men 
were welcome every day at the iron 
grating ; we invariably found them 
waiting for us, and many was the gentle 
chiding we received for our delay— 
indeed, I must say we did not deserve 
it, for though there were as many old 
and “ely as there were young and 
beautiful, and though there were some 
who were most perfect antidotes to the 
romanee usually connected with our 
ideas of a nunnery, yet we were, some 
of us at least, very constant visitants, 
for we really pitied the sweet creatures 
in general, and. more than pitied some 
of them, so that we had formed a 
pretty free acquaintance with many of 
them before the occurrence of the 
event which I am now to relate, 

On the Spaniards having approached 
our forees, as already mentioned, and 
then retired to their original position, 
they called inall the troops that could be 
spared from certain districts, and great 
efforts were made to collect an arm 
calculated to make an effectual attac 
on our position, which certainly was 
admirably chosen; the Spanish autho- 
rities, too, in those districts, still under 
their waning influence made ever 
effort to seeond this design, and col- 
lected, and sent numerous detach- 
ments of troops to strengthen the main 
army ; one of these detachments - 
proached in the direetion of our litt! 
village of St. Iago and halted about 
three miles from it in a very strong 
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position, threatening our little party 
which was not half their number— 
This was far from welcome tidings to 
us, who felt ourselves responsible for 
the maintaining of the mountain pass, 
for which we had been especially dis- 
patched and posted at St. Iago, and, 
at the same time, felt conscious that we 
were not sufficiently strong to defend 
it against such superior numbers ; in 
this difficulty we held a council of war 
on a small scale, and it was determined 
to send a few men to occupy the con- 
vent, which was just at the entrance of 
the pass, and completely commanded 
it ; this step seemed absolutely neces- 
sary for our safety, and, indeed, nothing 
but such an evident necessity could 
have justified us, in the eyes of the 
people, in taking military possession of 
a nunnery ; the difficulties, however, 
which we anticipated to this step were 
fortunately easily surmounted, for there 
was a small building, forming a de- 
tached wing to the convent, enclosed 
within the main or outer wall of the 
establishment, which was quite separate 
from the main building, and had a small 
confined courtyard surrounding it; it 
was, therefore, determined that this 
should be given up to the military, and, 
accordingly, Calcraft and myself with 
twenty-five of our men from the Doi- 
phin and Sylph took possession of this 
building, while Seyton, with the other 
ten of our crews, remained with Major 
E. and the rest of the detachment in 
the village. 

We were at first very far from being 
pleased with our new quarters—the lit- 
tle detached wing, in which they birth- 
ed us, was dark and confined, surround- 
ed on three sides by a wall considerably 
higher than the roof of our building, 
and on the fourth by the great and 
naked side-wall of the convent itself, 
there it stood with its vast expanse of 
whiteness fronting our windows, with- 
out one opening of any kind in the 
whole of it to break its monotony or 
to give promise of a fair face or a 
8 arkling eye ever looking upon us, 
there was no other prospect whatever 
from the narrow windows of our build- 
ing, the mountains, the valleys, the 
waving woods, and the merry village 
were all excluded, and we felt like con- 
demned criminals, who were doomed 
to look from our cells on no — 
whatever’ but lofty and naked walls— 
if any thing could add to the misery 
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of our quarters, it was the tantalising 
vicinity to the a where the gen- 
tle recluses were in all their loneliness, 
and we separated from them by the 
stupid wills alone. We were near 
enough to them to act over again the 
story of Pyramus and Thisbe, had not 
the walls been of a more massive na- 
ture than in those innocent and classic 
times, and truly we were vexed to think 
that, notwithstanding our propinquity, 
we were nothing the better for it, as 
we were likely to enjoy no more of 
their society than our more fortunate 
companions, who were still quartered 
in the village, and that too through the 
iron grating.— We were not long left, 
however, to indulge our vexation, for, 
the very next day after our arrival, we 
received a piece of information of a 
very agreable description, perfectly 
changing all our feelings as to the na- 
ture of our quarters ; this interesting 
information was conveyed to us by our 
gentle friends at the grating, where we 
were paying, in our own way, our du- 
tiful respects ; they told us that a small 
door, in the back wall of the court that 
surrounded one wing, opened into the 
large inner court of the convent, from 
which were the entrances both to the 
convent itself and to the gardens be- 
longing to the establishment, and, to 
give our informants their due, they did 
not give us this interesting information 
without something more than a hint 
that we should take an early opportunity 
of exploring the place. 

It will readily be supposed that we 
were not long in making some adven- 
turous experiments—before evening 
had well set in, and just as we heard 
the convent bells ringing the hour for 
vespers, Culcraft opened the little door, 
and, followed somewhat diffidently by 
— entered the inner courts from 
which we at once passed into the gar- 
dens ; we instantly found ourselves in 
a kind of paradise ; we entered through 
a long alley of limes and oranges in 
full and: luxuriant bearing, and, at the 
same time, delightfully shadowing the 
walk, and meeting so nearly above as 
to give a dark and dream-like appear- 
ance to every thing in it ; this led us to 
the shrubbery and the flowers, and 
truly there were flowers of every shape 
and every hue breathing their delicious 
perfumes around, while they almost 
dazzled the sight by the vivid brilliancy 
of their colours. As we passed on, we 
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observed that there was everything 
that the most refined and elegant taste 
could desire, long shaded walks, cool 
fountains, smooth silver-like ponds with 
jets throwing up the water in various 
forms, and then descending with that 
peculiar murmur of falling waters that 
makes solitude and silence seem still 
more solitary and silent ; full of mirth 
and merriment as we were on first en- 
tering this garden, we soon became 
sobered and reflective, we felt that we 
were in a scene exquisitely arranged 
and suited to the wants of those inte- 
resting recluses, who had shut them- 
selves out for ever from the world to 
enjoy the society of each other, and to 
devote themselves to religion in that 
delightful retirement ; we felt con- 
scious we were treading on forbidden 
ground, and, when we heard the voices 
of the nuns chaunting in their chapel, 
as it reached us indistinct and mellow- 
ed by the distance, we were chained 
and charmed, as it were, to the spot, 
and it was not till the melody had 
ceased, and the peculiar lights of the 
evening hour was perceptibly stealing 
on, that we thought of retiring. I 
confess that I would have. instantly 
withdrawn, were it not for the drollery 
and impudence of Calcraft, who vowed 
that he would not leave the gardens 
till, as he expressed it, he could see 
some of the nymphs that presided over 
these romantic fountains, and caporean 
themselves among these beautiful re- 
treats ; true to his word, he seated 
himself in a small arbour, made at the 
end of a long and shady walk, and 
then stretching himself at full length, 
laughingly told me to retreat if I 
po but again vowed that he would 
~ his pence a few moments 
eard the sound of voices, vespers 
were over, and the nuns, all laughing 
and talking, hastened from the convent, 
and entered the garden to amuse them- 
selves there for the remainder of the 
evening, they soon scattered in differ- 
ent directions, and while Calcraft was 
rallying me, and suggesting the best 
mode of discovering ourselves, a group 
of five of the sisterhood suddenly stood 
before us, the start and exclamation of 
surprise on their parts was immediately 
changed for laughter, and, before we 
could exchange a few sentences, they 
observed a group of the elder nuns 
oe and they instantly va- 
nished among the trees, leaving us to 
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explain our intrusion to the antiquated 
creatures who neared us but slowly. 
Calcraft was about to give chase 
through the shrubbery, but was re- 
strained by my insisting that we 
should pacify the old ones, and cer- 
tainly, when we did meet them, a 
scene, that baffles all description, en- 
sued, some of them affecting to be 
shocked at the sight of mankind, 
seemed preparing to faint in the pro- 
perest fashion, and others expressed 
their indignation at such a violation of 
the sanctity of their retreat, while we, 
with a profusion of apologies and artful 
flattery, and attention to those who 
were fainting, succeeded, after a few 
minutes, in so effectually pacifying them 
that, when I suggested our desire to 
pay our dutiful respects to the abbess, 
they very readily and goodnaturedly 
proposed to accompany us in searching 
for her inthe garden. We found her in 
company with one of the younger nuns, 
and, on our walking politely up to her, 
taking off our hats, and respectfully 
saluting her, we apologised for our in- 
trusion ; that she was surprised at our 
appearance was evident, and that she 
was not displeased was equally evident, 
for there was an expression in her large 
dark eyes, as she looked into our faces, 
that did not escape our notice ; indeed 
she not only at once expressed herself 
satisfied with our apologies, but seemed 
well disposed to excuse us of herself, 
expressing her opinion that we must 
feel extremely lonely in our new quar- 
ters, excluded, as we were, from the 
society of our brother officers ; a good 
deal of conversation ensued in which 
we most fully succeeded in making our- 
selves very acceptable to the abbess, 
who was still a handsome woman, 
though a little beyond the prime of 
life ; the result was very different from 
our first anticipations, ae whether she 
was pleased with the novelty of male 
acquaintances in additiom to her monk- 
ish confessors, or deemed us as pecu- 
liarly entitled to privileges as military 
oung men, whom the chance of war 
had placed in our peculiar position, 
she gave us permission to walk in the 
grounds during those hours in which 
the sisterhood were engaged at their 
devotions, or so otherwise occupied, as 
that their hours of recreation were not 
to be intruded on by us,—this was all 
we could expect, and, indeed, all we 
could desire, as we knew we could 
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accomplish any thing else by a few in- 
tentional mistakes and an oblivious me- 
mory as to the appointed hours, besides 
we easily perceived by the expression 
of her face, and, indeed, by some 
things that passed at this singular in- 
terview, that her own wishes were not 
quite so rigid as her words, so that 
Calcraft and I retired to our quarters 
in the detached wing, well-pleased at 
the success of our adventure—it would 
take a volume to describe, as it de- 
serves, all that passed among us in the 
garden on this occasion. 

That we were not slow in availing 
ourselves of the permission, which was 
thus granted to us, will be expected ; 
indeed the very next day we took a 
long and delightful ramble through the 
delicious gardens and pleasure grounds, 
and took good care to linger on among 
their beauties and their perfumes till 
we had an opportunity of meeting some 
of the sisters, and conversing in that 
delightful place with those with whom 
we had already been acquainted, through 
the unsuitable medium of an iron grat- 
ing—we were not long in learning that 
we were most welcome intruders, and, 
accordingly, from that evening com- 
menced an intercourse with the inmates 
of the convent, not often enjoyed by 
men ; it is not my intention to reveal 
all that came to our knowledge during 
the exercise of our singular and agree- 
able privilege, the scenes we witnessed, 
the conversations we held, the amuse- 
ments in which we took our parts, and 
the lives that we led within those walls, 
and the secrets with which we became 
acquainted, shall not be revealed by 
one who obtuined his knowledge in 
such a manner, but I may mention that 
the whole establishment seemed, to 
Caleraft and to myself, to be glad of 
the excuse of our being a military force 
stationed within the walls, to excuse 
their total abandonment, or, at least, 
suspension, of all the rules with which 
they professed themselves to have been 
governed, When I first saw this retreat, 
and observed the gentlesisterhood wan- 
dering among its cvol and shadowy 
walks, or resting themselves on some 
flowery bank, or reclining beside some 
beautiful fountain, I did not conceive 
any thing could mar the happiness of 
those who enjoyed the privilege of 
spending their hives in such innocent 
enjoyment, and such calm seclusion ; 
I imagined, for I was then full of ro- 
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mance and feeling, that the world had 
no higher happiness than wandering 
the live-long day, in such delicious 
scenes, with those we love, and shar- 
ing with them the thoughts and the 
feelings that such scenes are calculated 
to awaken ; but I was soon, very soon 
undeceived ; indeed I was already 
aware, from the conversations that 
used to pass at the grating, before ever 
I eame to reside within the walls, that 
many of the nuns regretted their se- 
elusion, but I had no conception of 
the many causes that led to the regret 
or the extent to which it had arrived. 
Among these interesting sisters, as 
they used affectionately to call each 
other, there was one who interested 
me more than all the rest, and who, 
from the beginning, attracted to her- 
self all the respectful and kindly sym- 
pathies of my nature, perhaps this sym- 
pathy arose from the peculiar situa- 
tion in which she seemed to me to be 
placed, for I thought she was under 
some restraint more rigid than the 
others, at least they did not seem 
openly to associate with her, but ra- 
ther, as I thought, the younger ones 
especially, who, from their equal age, 
might be supposed to be her compa- 
nions, seemed to shun her, yet, I 
thought, that at times there was still 
great kindness and affection of manner 
on the part of some of them towards 
her, though certainly it was only by 
stealth ; indeed I was not long in 
ascertaining that she was under some 
tule of those above her, and that, 
among other matters, the novices and 
boarders were not permitted to asso- 
ciate with her. This restraint was pecu- 
liarly distressing to her as her sister, 
the only one she had in the world, was 
among that class, and. was undergoing 
ber happy noviciate, preparatory to 
taking the veil and those vows which 
were to separate her from the world 
for ever, and which she herself had 
taken but a very short time previously ; 
the precise cause of this restaint was 
evidently unknown to many of the sis- 
terhood, while others seemed to say 
it was caused by her unwillingness to 
submit herself to certain rules of the 
order, as enjoined by the confessor, 
but it was not till I had become inti- 
mate with her, and had learned from 
her own lips the story of her sorrows, 
that I discovered and wept with her at 
times over the melancholy tale. There 
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was something exquisitely interesting 
in her ap nce. She was not re- 
markably handsome, but there was a 
softness and sweetness and gentleness 
of expression that was very pleasing, 
while at the same time the melancholy 
tone of her voice, the pensive cast of 
her sweet face, the many tears she was 
observed to shed, and the usual loneli- 
ness in which she spent her hours, had 
all a charm for me that was irresistible. 
I well remember that when I first saw 
her, her cheek was pale, and she was 
walking alone and in tears in the con- 
vent gardens, gliding along among the 
trees as if unwilling to be seen, and I 
then thought that some deep-felt 
sorrow had settled upon her young 
heart, aud that she was fading away, 
like a flower, into an early and yet 
welcome grave. She avoided me then, 
and indeed seemed to think that both 
Calcraft and myself were far from 
being suitable companions for one so 
silent and contemplative ; but that 
very circumstance of her love of lone- 
liness only induced me the more to 
seek an acquaintance with her, for 
from her appearance and manner, and 
from the mode in which she was treated 
by the sisterhood, I pitied her from 
my soul. After a few days fortune 
proved propitious, and I found a happy 
opportunity of commencing one of the 
most interesting acquaintance I have 
ever made in my many wanderings. 

lt was late in the evening ; Calcraft 
and I were with a party of the nuns 
walking in the garden ; the abbess was 
among the number, accompanied by 
the very beautiful young nun, who was 
her favourite companion, and who had 
been with her on our first meeting her; 
the mirth and merriment of all the 
party was extreme, and after sharing and 
enjoying it for some time I felt a low- 
ness of spirits stealing over me, and I 
slipped away from them among the 
trees to indulge my own reflections at 
the moment. I had scarcely separated 
from them when I met the one whom 
of all others I desired to see ; she was, 
as usual, alone, and I thought it an o} 
portunity which I should not resiily 
lose, so I saluted and addressed ‘her ; 
whether it was the respectfulness of 
my manner, or the interest I showed 
for her that induced her to reply, I 
know not, but she said a few words 
that gave me an opportunity of expres- 
sing a warm interest respecting her, 
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and then the calm loneliness of the hour, 
and the loveliness of the scene seemed 
to soften and chasten all our feelings, so 
that before we parted I felt that 1 had 
excited some interest with her, and was 
myself more engaged by her than ever. 
From that evening to the night in which 
we abandoned the convent, a period of 
three weeks, we met every day for a 
short time, and wandered together 
among these beautiful pleasure-grounds 
—it was during those wanderings with 
this interesting girl that I learned from 
her the story of her sorrows. 

Her tale is soon told, being similar 
to many others that have come under 
my observation. Her father’s name 
was De Vega, he was a very active 
partizan of the Spanish government, 
and shortly after the outbreak of the 
revolution, fell a victim to the fury of 
the insurgents. He left a widow and 
two daughters. The elder, Martha 
De Vega, was the interesting subject 
of this narrative; and the younger, 
Isabel De Vega, was now undergoing 
her noviciate in the nunnery. Pre- 
vious to the death of De Vega, he had 
encouraged an intimacy between Mar- 
tha and a young man of much promise, 
named Lopez D’ Arze, who was deemed 
in every way a suitable match for his 
daughter. is intimacy, under such 
parental auspices, led to a very strong 
and sincere attachment between the 
young people, and they were in their 
own eyes, as well as in the eyes of 
their parents, destined for each other. 
Martha had lived in extreme seclusion ; 
for though her father was ossed in 
mercantile pursuits and political in- 
trigues, yet her mother, who wasa 
very pious woman, reared her two 
daughters in retirement. Martha had, 
therefore, many of the wants of a young 
female who is perfectly ignorant of the 
usual rules of society, but she certainly 
possessed all those attractions which in- 
nocence and artlessness could give, and 
all those advantages which much read- 
ing could confer. She was soft and 
gentle, and her manner was all affec- 
tion and confidence. She was tenderly 
attached to Lopez D’Arze, and as her 
whole thoughts had for some time been 
devoted to him as her future husband, 
she freely gave up every thing for him 
and loved him with that sweet, aud 
affectionate, and confiding attachment 
that awakens no unpleasant feelings, 
and anticipates no disappointments.— 
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Matters were in this state when the 
revolution burst forth ; Lopez D’Arze 
was obliged to join his corps, and De 
Vega was killed in a popular tumult, 
leaving his widow and two daughters 
in the most unprotected situation. 
After some time it was suggested to 
the widow that her daughters would 
find protection in the convent of St. 
Iago. The profound and superstitious 
respect with which such establishments 
were regarded by the populace, even 
through all the storm of the passions, 
was likely to draw a veil of defence 
over their inmates, so as to make them 
suitable retreats for the young and 
beautiful in these troubled times ; they 
were perfectly safe from all rude and 
unlicensed disturbance, and the mother 
of these gentle girls, in her anxiety for 
their safety, placed them as boarders 
in this convent. When she entered 
this retreat she found several others of 
her own age and rank already within 
its walls, under similar circumstances, 
and among them she found suitable 
companions for all her hours; they 
had abundant leisure for innocent 
amusement, and they had ample space 
for recreation in the beautiful enclo- 
sures ; and as the boarders were not 
bound under all the strict rules of the 
order, like those nuns who had taken 
the vows, they had nothing calculated 
to give them pain or uneasiness ; they 
were exceedingly happy in each other’s 
society, and my gentle friend found 
among her companions some who could 
share her feelings in her pensive mood, 
and join her in her thoughtful wander- 
ings among the beautiful enclosures. 
Many a time did they sit together 
on the banks of some fountain, in the 
dewy hour of evening, and watch the 
starlight sparkling in the waters, while 
their hearts opened to each other's 
feelings, and were happy. Many a 
time did these innocent girls sigh and 
weep together over the tales of their 
affections as they told them to each 
other, and drew sweet comfort in com- 
municating these their inmost thoughts. 
Time flew fleetly and sweetly by in 
such a state of life as this, and the 
pensive Martha, with that tendency 
so common in such persons, dreamed 
that her happiness could never end, 
and as she found such suitable com- 
anions, who seemed some recompence 
for all she had lost, she resolved, and 
they all resolved with her, to com- 


mence a noviciate, and then adopting 
the rules of the convent in due time 
become inseparately united in this de- 
licious retreat. Often however did 
young hope whisper to her heart the 
es of peace being restored to 

er country, by which she could again 
see her mother’s home, and, perhaps, 
again meet him, whom she loved beyond 
all the world; this feeling would often 
shake her resolution, but still, knowing 
that she would have the option at any 
time, before her noviciate was con- 
cluded to change her purpose, she 
regularly commenced it. 

In the midst of all this happiness, 
which was likely to efface in time the 
memory of her earlier dreams, she was 
informed of the death of her mother, 
and shortly afterwards of the death of 
Lopez D’Arze in a skirmish with the 
enemy ; it was for him alone she had 
cherished life, and felt an unwillingness 
to take the veil which would exclude 
for ever the possibility of her sharing 
her existence with him ; she had never 
much expectations of being his bride 
from the moment she had entered the 
convent walls, but still her heart sighed 
in hope, and he still formed the chief 
object of her every-day dream, so that 
he still lived freshly and sweetly in her 
memory, in the midst of all the happi- 
ness that marked the year of her 
noviciate. It was immediately before 
that year had concluded, and the mo- 
ment was at hand in which she was to 
determine finally und for ever on aban- 
doning the convent for a world in which 
she had no protection, or was to take 
those vows of the orders which were to 
immure her for ever within these walls, 
that her usual confessor in compan 
with the abbess, apprised her, wih 
much apparent delicacy and seeming 
kindness, of the fate of Lopez D’Arze ; 
for a short time the shock was terrible 
—she was dangerously ill for some 
weeks, and when she slowly recovered, 
awaking to the utter desolation of her 
heart, she was eagerly pressed to for- 
sake the world, and by taking the veil 
spend the rest of her days as a recluse 
in this retirement among these sisters, 
with whom she had enjoyed already so 
much comparative happiness. There 
are no such adepts at intrigue and 
stratagem as the confessors and others 
connected with a nunnery, and we 
must not be surprised that in the utter 
hopelessness of her state and in the 
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desolation of her young heart, she 
yielded passively to their wishes, and in 
company with two others took the veil. 

It was not before a few weeks had 
elapsed after she had taken this irre- 
trievable step that she discovered the 
treachery of which she was the un- 
conscious victim, and the madness and 
misery of what she had done. She 
now discovered that her mother was 
still alive, and that the story of the 
death of Lopez D’Arze was a fiction, 
invented for the purpose of making 
hera more pliant and unresisting victim 
to their designs, and at the same time 
all the secrets and mysteries of the 
establishment were now open to her 
eyes; during her noviciate, she was 
kept in a state of constant deception— 
the very atmosphere she breathed was 
amusement and enjoyment, but now 
the mask was removed, and she dis- 
covered the fearfulness of the situation 
in which she was placed, and the system 
with which had now identified herself, 
and which, by the laws of the state 
could punish her with death if she 
abandoned its walls. She was quite 
conscious that I was aware of the kind of 
morals that reigned through thisstrange. 
establishment, and she therefore felt it 
necessary to'tell me the circumstances 
which shocked her, and made her look 
with horror on all that surrounded 
her ; she refused to attend the confes- 
sional, and on that account was sen- 
tenced to certain penances, which, 
generally speaking, troubled her but 
little ; there was one thing however 
which was a source of unceasing sorrow, 
namely, her being forbidden to speak 
to any of the novices ; among these 
was her younger sister, Isabel, whom 
she affectionately loved, and whom she 
longed to warn against taking the veil, 
and with her were three others, who 
had been her own constant companions 
and bosom friends some months; from 
all these she was now separated, and 
she felt it to be cruel and bitter. 

Such was the tale of this unhappy 
girl as her own sweet lips related it to 
me one lovely evening, us we were 
wandering among the enclosures; I 
drew it from her without much exer- 
tion, for she seemed disposed to tell 
me everything that interested or trou- 
bled her ; I used to talk to her of her 
mother and of Lopez; I took care that 
she and her sister should meet in 
secret, and I acted as watchman on 
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such occasions, so as to prevent detec- 
tion ; I was enabled to enter into all 
her feelings, and soon completely pos- 
sessed myself of her confidence ; I 
could not fail ef being deeply in- 
terested iu all that concerned one so 
gentle and so unhappy, and one who 
so entirely treated we with confidence 
and regard. Under such circumstances 
it may well be imagined that we were 
much together, indeed, the rigid ex- 
clusion from the society of her favourite 
companions, which was imposed by the 
confessors both on her and on them, 
induced us to meet the oftener, and I 
invariably spent a portion of my even- 
ings with her in-wandering among the 
grounds and talking over the sorrows 
of the past and the hopes of the future, 
which to her was a melancholy subject, 
and seldom failed to dissolve her in 
tears. I felt more and more interested 
for her every day ; often would she 
tell me the little incidents that inte- 
rested her most in her recollections of 
Lopez—she would talk of them and 
dwell on them with such evident hap- 
piness, and they used to come from her 
with so much affection and melancholy 
in her manner, that it was impossible 
to resist the interest she excited ; she 
was at the same time yielding to the 
silent progress of disease ; naturally of 
a delicate constitution, she seemed 
now withering and fading away like 
a flower, whose stem is broken, and I 
thought that she seemed like one who 
was soon to take wing from this vale 
of sorrows. She was at times melan- 
choly in the extreme—she would some- 
times burst into tears at her own 
thoughts while with me, and often 
have we spent our evening hours in 
sweet, yet melancholy converse, with 
nothing to disturb us but the overflow 
of her feelings in a gust of tears. There 
was occasionally, however, a playful- 
ness and innocence of manner which 
was peculiar to her, when she was in 
livelier spirits, and she was at such 
moments one of the most captivating 
and bewitching females [ have ever 
met, but it seldom lasted long ; a single 
thought would bring her back imme- 
diately to the pensive train of thought 
and feeling which so completely mas- 
tered her. I have sometimes thought 
in those delightful and lonely walks, 
after the sun had gone down behind 
the rocky heights that bounded the 
enclosures, and the night was coming 
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on and finding us still walking in that 
sweet and romantic place, that there 
was some danger of the extreme inte- 
rest which I felt for her ripening into 
a warmer feeling, and I thought at 
times, though probably it was vanity, 
that there was more than a sister’s gen- 
tleness and kindness in my lovely com- 
panion. 

Our stay in the convent continued 
for three weeks, when a circumstance 
occurred that led to our leaving it. 
The Spaniards, who, as already stated, 
had effected a lodgment among the 
mountains in the vicinity of our posi- 
tion at St. Iago, succeeded in eee 
ing our detachment under Major . 
They advanced late one night upon 
our village, with such promptitude and 
such superior numbers, that our friends 
were obliged to retire and abandon 
the post with precipitation. Indeed 
the attack was ‘so sudden, that our 
friends were unable to keep together 
in any order, and so retreated in small 
detached parties, intending to meet 
again, if possible, at the nearest post, 
which was about six miles distant. One 
of these parties consisted of Seyton and 
the ten men belonging to the Dolphin 
who had remained with him, and they 
fell back on the convent, where they 
knew they would find the rest of the 
draft of the crews under Calcraft and 
myself. On their arrival, we imme- 
aay consulted on the propriety of 
abandoning the convent; but as we 
knew we could easily maintain it for 
a considerable time against very supe- 
rior numbers, we were somewhat slow 
in coming to a conclusion ; the point, 
however, was soon determined by the 
enemy, for they advanced so rapidly 
that we found it impossible to escape, 
and so‘ shut onrselves up in the con- 
vent, and instantly prepared for the 
most vigorous defence which our small 
means permitted. 

The nature of the building was very 
advantageous for defence ; the lofty 
walls, of great strength, which sur- 
rounded it, rendered it “| strong 
against such an enemy us that wi 
which we were dealing; indeed we 
were soon convinced that if there was 
no treason within our walls, which we 
felt to be very unlikely, and no artil- 
lery outside them, which, we were 
aware, was impossible, we had very 
little danger to expect. We however 
took all the precautions in our power; 
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we posted our men, strengthened pas- 
sages, barracadoed doors, mounted the 
roof of the centre building, which over- 
looked the walls, and took effectual 
steps to prevent either a surprise or an 
open assault. Owing to the paucity 
of our numbers, being under forty men, 
we were necessitated to be always on 
the alert, and certainly we were very 
far from dilatory in our operations. 
These continued all night, and when 
the morning rose we found the enemy 
preparing to attack us. We counted 
a body of about three hundred prepar- 
ing to lay some sort of siege to the 
convent and to force us from its walls. 
This was truly no very pleasurable 
sight, but still it did not discourage us, 
for we had the most unbounded confi- 
dence in the spirit of our little party, 
and we thought we observed much 
stupidity as well as dilatoriness in the 
operations of our enemy. During the 
early part of the day they indulged 
themselves in firing musketry at such 
of our men as presented themselves 
from the convent, but this waste of 
gunpowder was altogether without suc- 
cess; indeed it soon rors that 
they had no chance of succeeding 
unless by scaling the walls, and this 
was a matter for which: they were 
wholly ae as they had neither 
the requisite ladders nor any thing else 
that could be useful in operations 
against such a building, and even if 
they had attempted it, they would have 
found it a matter of some danger, as 
both walls were exposed to our fire 
from the roof and upper windows of 
the convent, so that the greater part 
of the day passed away without their 
having succeeded in doing any thing 
effectual. Towards evening, however, 
they seemed to beeome aware of their 
difficulties ; at least it so appeared to 
us, for they ceased all active operations, 
as if wearied with their hitherto fruit- 
less efforts, and we soon began to en- 
tertain hopes that they would attempt 
no more till the next morning, while 
we resolved to make a sally during the 
night, which we were confident would 
at least considerably dispirit them. 
When night came on, we prepared 
our party for sallying out, and we were 
only waiting for the dead of night to put 
our intention into execution when we 
suddenly Heard a movement and great 
commotion within the building, and in 
a moment discovered that the Spaniards 
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were actually in the convent! We 
knew not how they had obtained an 
entrance, but were thunderstruck at 
the fact, for many of our men were 
separated in various parts of the build- 
ing, and were in danger of being cut 
off before they could join us. Our 
danger was very great, and nothing 
but the most cool and determined 
courage could now save our little 
band ; our consciousness of our immi- 
nent danger made us act with promp- 
titude, and so we retreated into what 
we conceived was the securest portion 
of the building. As some of our men 
were surprised by the Spaniards, and 
contested the ground with them, they 
succeeded considerably in retarding the 
movements of the enemy. We were 
unfortunate, however, in losing five 
gallant fellows in this way; they fell 
bravely defending a narrow passage by 
which the Spaniards were approaching 
us; they succeeded, notwithstanding, 
in procuring sufficient time for the rest 
of us to collect and fall back, through 
a gallery, to a large room, where, we 
thought, from its peculiar position, we 
coal make our best defence. 

This room was long and spacious : 
it was the apartment used as a refec- 
tory where the whole body of the gentle 
inmates of the establishment assembled, 
and which they often used also as a 

lace for exercise in the rainy months. 
ft was now to become the scene of 
most mortal strife. It was amply spa- 
cious for double our numbers to have 
full and unfettered use of our weapons, 
and here, as our last retreat, we pre- 
pared ourselves for a manly and des- 
perate resistance. This apartment 
could not be approached unless through 
a long and narrow gallery which was 
attached to the exterior of the building. 
At the end of this gallery. was the door 
into the refectory, and along this gal- 
lery it was absolutely necessary for our 
opponents to approach, so that our 
position was one in which the few 
eould resist the many with advantage. 
We hastily removed all the furniture 
of our apartment into this place, in 
order to act in the double capacity of 
a temporary barricade, and a means of 
contracting still more the passage by 
which alone the Spaniards could have 
access to us. All this we succeeded 
in effecting before the morning, and 
we anticipated an attack as soon as 
daylight should enable our assailants 
Vou. II. 
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to do so; it was therefore, as may be 
readily believed, with some excitement 
we heard a commotion throughout the 
convent immediately before day-break. 
Every individual was in an instant 
examining his weapons, to ascertain 
that they were in proper order, and all 
seemed, by their high spirits, to be 
prepared for a desperate struggle ; and, 
of all men breathing, they were, per- 
haps, the best suited for the close- 
handed conflict which they were anti- 
cipating. After a short space of in- 
tense anxiety and excitement, we were 
able to ascertain that the commotion 
was among the religious of the convent, 
and that all our alarm was created by 
the fair nuns attending their morning 
devotions and exercises, rather than 
by the ungentle Spaniards for whose 
throats we were preparing our weapons, 
This discovery, as may well be sup- 
posed, caused some merriment among 


eer did not, however, keep us 
much longer in suspense, for shortly 
after day had fully shone into our fatal 
apartment, we could perceive that our 
assailants had commenced their opera- 
tions, such as they were, in the siiry 
and were flinging the furniture, we had 
placed in it, over the railing into the 
court below. By these means they 
reached our door at the end of the 

lery, and proceeded to burst it in. 

shall never forget the scene at this 
moment, 1 was, as may well be ima- 
gined, somewhat. excited as we heard 
them effecting their work of demolition, 
and then bursting the doors of our 
apartment ; but I was pertectly col- 
lected throughout; indeed it is still 
vividly in my recollection, that just as 
the last dash was made, I stood nar- 
rowly observing our little party, and 
the thoughts that then passed through 
my mind are yet freshly impressed on 
my memory. I was standing with ten 
men at one side of the door, and Cal- 
craft with.ten men at the other side, 
so that no man could enter the room 
without running the gauntlet of all our 
bayonets. There we stood, resolved 
to defend the pass to the lust, and then 
with our eyes fixed on the door, we 
observed the most profound silence. 
Seyton stood, with the remainder of 
our men, fronting the entrance, as cool 
and collected as I have ever seen him, 
when drilling the men on the deck of 
the Dolphin. Theré he stood, with 
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his cutlass in one hand, and his pistol 
in the other, and his eye fixed on the 
door, and the only charge he gave us 
was, that we should act with steadiness 
and coolness; there could not pos- 
sibly be a body of men, who, for their 
number, were better suited for the 
work that was before them—they were 
always habituated to such close-handed 
conflicts in boarding the many vessels 
they had captured at sea, and being now 
in high spirits, and confident from former 
invariable success, they stood weleom- 
ing the struggle which commenced on 
the dashing in of the door, 

The moment the door gave way, which 
it did with atremendous crash,a powerful 
looking fellow dashed in, armed with a 
murderous iron crow-bar, but thegallant 
fellow dropped in the instant, for he 
received a pistol-shot right in the fore- 
head from Calcraft, and he fell dead on 
the spot ; they all rushed after him 
into the door-way, and the foremost of 
them fell on the threshold, being 
literally impelled on our bayonets, and 
as their pee lay on the ground, and 


as the Spaniards were pushing on from 
behind those who were before them, 
in the hope of overpowering us by 


numbers, the foremost of them tripped 
on the bodies and fell, and were in- 
stantly bayonetted by our men, so that 
in less than one minute from the dash- 
ing in of the door, the entrance which 
was very narrow was blocked 2 
the dead bodies of our assailants. is, 
however, was not known to those who 
were far behind, and they therefore 
still pushed forward till they got so 
crowded and confused at the door 
way as to be unable to do anything 
with effect. At this moment Seyton, 
who had stood hitherto cooly looking 
on at our work, as if watching for his 
time, sprung forward and laying hold 
on one of the dead bodies, that choked 
the entrance, dragged it into the er 
ment—his example was at once follow- 
ed by us, so that the entrance could be 
passed immediately ; he had observed 
that the assailants were now so crowded 
in thenarrow gallery, that they could not 
possibly use their weapons with effect, 
and he therefore dashed at them himself, 
and thus, in one instant, we, who had 
been the assailed, became the assailants 
in our turn, The work was horrific ; 
crowded and pressed together, and un- 
able to use their arms, they were utterly 
powerless and unresisting ; it was 
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literal butchering, for they could not 
resist us, and they either fell upon the 
spot without a blow in their defence, 
or flung themselves over the railings of 
the gallery into the court-yard below ; 
it was a horrible scene, and it scarcely 
occupied two minutes when the whole 
gallery was cleared of our assailants ; 
the greater portion of them fell back 
upon the various passages through the 
body of the convent, and so passed our 
reeking weapons, for we were too few 
to follow, or hope to contend with 
such numbers, except in some confined 
place like this gallery. Many were 
the gallant young fellows they left all 
gashed and mutilated in this fatal spot, 
while we were able to congratulate 
ourselves on returning into our apart- 
ment on finding that we had not. ‘lost 
a single man in this desperate ren- 
contre, 

All this took place early in the 
morning, and, for the pomiieies of the 
day, they did not attempt the renewal 
of the attack, but, as evening came on, 
we observed that they were very active 
in their movements, and we therefore 
boded some new attempt during the 
night, or perhaps on the following 
morning; meantime an incident oc- 
curred of a very unexpected and sin- 
gular nature that completely altered 
our plans ; it had snap become dark 
when one of the nuns appeared at the 
door of our room, and communicated 
the fact, that the Spaniards were about 
to undermine the floor of our apart- 
ment by removing the walls on which 
the ends of the timbers rested, that 
oF were engaged at this work already, 
and there was no possibility of our 
escaping a merciless destruction unless 
by immediate flight in the darkness 
and confusion of the night, as it was 
their intention to complete this design 
before morning. On communicating 
this very important intelligence, she 
asked for Calcraft and me by name, 
and withdrew with us a little way along 
the gallery to a door leading into a 
small room ; here we found my gentle 
friends, Martha De Vega, and another 
of the nuns ; it is unnecessary to state 
all that passed at, this singular meeting, 
but it ended by our pledging our 
honour to protect her, and her sister, 
and five other novices and nuns, who 
had resolved to fly from the convent 
and to take that opportunity of doing 
so ; and, as they desired to join their 
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respective families, or to settle in par- 
ticular places, we were to secure the 
co-operation of Seyton and our whole 
party ; they then hastily communicated 
the plans by which their flight and our 
escape were to be accomplished to- 
gether. 

In a few minutes one of them re- 
turned, and led us all, as silently as 
possible, into the small room off the 
gallery, and thence through several 
apartments and passages till we found 
ourselves in the little chapel of the 
convent, where the other gentle fugi- 
tives were waiting for us; we then 
entered a small door and went through 
a long underground passage that 
opened in a jak shrubbery very near 
the house in which the six confessors 
lived. On emerging into the open air, 
we exchanged a few me words of 
mutual congratulation, and then hasten- 


ed our steps to the mountains; we 
did not pause a moment, for our fair 
companions threw no obstacles in the 
way of a most rapid flight, so that we 
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reached our next post before day-light 
was well shining on the mountains. 
We had here no less than eight hun- 
dred men, and were in the immediate 
vicinity of our main force ;—thus our 
escape was completed. 

The story of our escape was soon 
circulated through the army, and it 
need scarcely be added, that we were 
fully enabled to redeem our pledge to 
our gentle fugitives. Isabel De Vega 
married one of our officers, and two 
other novices followed her example by 
wedding, one of them, a merchant, and 
the other, a person possessed of some 
property, who had oe thearmy 
as a volunteer. Poor Martha De Vega 
did not leave her sister for some time, 
and having gradually declined every 
day, we buried her within three months 
of the night of our escape; the other 
nuns ed in a merchantman to 
the United States, and I never learned 
their fate. 

RENE. 
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Now ev'ry star is burning bright 

That gilds the raven wings of night ; 
And hushed as death the still profound, 
That spreads, above, beneath, around ; 
And softly from her starry bower, 

The pale moon lights the breathless hour 
And mortal eyes are closed in sleep, 
Save mine that wake to watch and weep. 
Oh, tears of rapture nightly shed ! 

Oh, dreams by lonely musing fed ; 


Mine eyes forsake the shaded earth, 

And Wenvaadeend bend their trembling gaze ; 
And thoughts arise of sacred birth, 

That warm my lips with hallowed praise. 
And while the planets wink above, 

My spirit lifts yon curtain dim ; 
Forgets the pant has ceased to love, 

And speeds on lonely flight to him, 
Who dwells where mortal never trod, 

Nor fancy soared on plume divine ; 
But list’ning angels bear their God, 

On mercy’s wings each tear of mine. 

JUVENIS. 
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We were pretty well tired when we 
arrived at our hotel, and took our ease 
until a late hour next morning ; when 
having breakfasted, we set off to see a 
collection of pictures, belonging to a 
private gentleman, of the euphonious 
appellation “ Van Laucker,” who libe- 
rally opens his house to all respectable 
strangers, affording free ingress to his 
good paintings. Being somewhat of 
an artist himself, he has bad taste to 
guide him in his purchases, and ac- 
cordingly his catalogue affords no mean 
show of famous names. It would be 
useless to mention such as pleased us, 
as the collection is little known to our 
countrymen. The best we shall merely 
mention :—A Lion attacking a Horse- 
man, by Rubens; which is one of the 
finest paintings, in colouring and ex- 
pression, that I had seen. There were 


pear by Wouvermans, with a white 


orse of course in each. Some very 
good by Cuyp; but we must not pass 
over a “ Dead Game” by Weemint, 
which absolutely required to be touched 
to prove that it was a painting. Even 
with a powerful glass, the deception 
was perfect. It would be endless to 
enumerate all; we shall therefore drag 
you with us to the “ Museum.” The 
entrance to this collection is through a 
well laid out garden, with statues, 
amongst which is the tomb of Isabella 
of Burgundy, who, jumping into some 
canal to save her dog, went to the 
bottom with it in her arms ; both are 
here represented in marble. The first 
rooms contain the first attempt ut 
painting in Holland and Flanders, 
chiefly in water colours. These are 
of sacred subjects, and are remarkable 
for their great antiquity, but especially 
to be observed for the total defiance of 
all rules of perspective here evinced. 
One, of the procession to Calvary, par- 
ticularly amused us. The buildings 
and background essentially Dutch—the 
city of Jerusalem a fac-simile of Ant- 
werp—every house and church-steeple 
crowned with crosses—the Roman sol- 
diers dressed as Flemings, and Simon 
the Cyrenian as a beer-drinking Bel- 
gian, with breeches open at the knees, 


rigged out aloft with a round jacket 
and rounder corporation ;—the effect 
of the whole being most ludicrous, 
This was painted in 1551, by Pierre 
Brangel. There were some good 
paintings by Quintyn Metsys—of whom 
more anon. You may recollect the 
strictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
these. One is the “ Martyrdom of St. 
John,” in a cauldron of boiling oil.— 
Concerning this Sir Joshua says, “that 
the figure of St. John seems to be 
starved ;” and he is right, the figure is 
unmeaningly collapsed. His remark 
on the savage features of the two men 
who feed the fire is also just, for they 
wear a preternatural and diabolical fury 
and distortion, which appears out of 
the way and foolish. We might ob- 
ject, too, to the placid, nay pleasing 
expression of the saint’s face—us if he 
were taking a bath, at 98°, instead of 
boiling in such a horrible manner.— 
We may say here, once for all, that in 
almost all the “ Martyrdoms,”—and 
they are many,—the painter gives an 
expression of pleasure rather than pain. 
This may be in accordance to the re- 
ceived accounts of their deaths in their 
published “ Lives ;” but it seems to us 
that were “martyrdom” thus easy and 
painless, it would not be counted 
worthy of its high estimation. The 
“noble army” appear to us to have 
earned their crown of rewards, by 
triumphing, to the last, over the pains 
of death in all their horrible variety. 
Whether the divine peace of soul 
which all good men receive at their 
dying moments be able to shed such 
placid smiles over the countenance of 
the body, then being consumed b 

hideous tortures, is a question on which 
we shall not enter ; however, we think 
not. Another, and to our minds, a 
better picture, is “the presenting the 
head of the Baptist to Herodius.” In 
this painting, the expression of satisfied 
revenge is well mingled with a natural 
feminine disgust at such a bloody sight. 
We liked this more than its companion, 
“the St. John.” One other picture 
we may mention, out of this vast col- 
lection, more on account of a legendary 
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tale connected with it, than any very 
extraordinary merit of its own. It is 
the “ Fall of the Angels,” by Franz 
Floris. Here are the bodies of men 
joined to swine’s snouts, eagle’s beaks, 
&c. with terminations of fishes, ser- 
pents, birds of Paradise—very appro- 
priate—and such other grotesque dizar- 
varies. On the thigh of one devil is 
a beautifully painted bee, whereon my 
story hangs. This Floris had a daugh- 
ter, well-looking and virtuous, and she 
had an eye, which eye she cast on a 
certain blacksmith of Antwerp, by 
name Metsys, and at once lighted a 
fire in his heart, which blown by the 
bellows of love, quickly rivalled his 
professional blaze in his forge. But 
the papa Floris would not hear of such 
a match for his child, and his dutiful 
child vowed she would have none 
other than her man of metal ; at which 
the painter stormed and raved, but all 
in vain. Things went on thus, and at 
last old Floris told the loving smith 
that when he could paint as well as 
himself, he should have his daughter. 
What cannot love do! He in this 
case made strange metamorphosis,— 
The anvil grew up into the easel—the 
hammer and pincers took the form of 

ncils—his cooling trough subsided 
into a pallet—and the red hot coal 
quietly was transformed into a cake of 
flame-colour paint, giving up its hissing 
abhorrence of water, and in a loving 
manner yielding its beauties to the 
softening efforts of its ancient enemy. 
All went on well. Love was the 
master, so all went on quickly; and 
after a few years, a tall handsome 
young man walked into the studio of 
old Floris, who had left this painting 
of the “ Angels” on the easel. The 
stranger quietly walked up, and with a 
master-hand, added to the tortures of 
the damned the additional pang of a 
huge bee, stinging in an unnameable 
part. Old Floris, when he saw it, was 
delighted, and introduced the great 
stranger to his daughter, who recog- 
nised her lover, who claimed his bride, 
who, blushing, received her papa’s 
consent, who was right glad to receive 
as a son-in-law, a man who excelled 
himself. 

It was a comfort to turn from these 
productions of a wild fancy to the 
noble works of Rubens and Vandyck. 
The paintings of these are above my 
powers of description, and have been 
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too often sung and said, to bear further 
repetition now. Suffice it, that we 
were entranced with wonder and de- 
light before “ The Crucifixion,” and if 
we made no audible tokens of our 
pleasure, we are sure that our gratifi- 
cation was depicted in our counte- 
nances, Here again we may make 
one other gencral remark on the paint- 
ings of this solemn subject. In almost 
all which we have seen, the spear 
wound is on the right side. Now it is 
a proof of the surety of the death, that 
the wound was in the pericordium, 
whence flowed the blood and water— 
necessarily, therefore, from the deft side. 
A good picture of the “ Death of Ru- 
bens,” by the present Master of the 
Academy, Van Bréé, is a painting of 
great merit. The faces of the family 
are said to be portraits, copied from 
Rubens’ own paintings. This was 
painted for the King of Holland, who 
presented it to this Academy. Some 
noble portraits by Vandyck, especially 
one of N. Rockix, and one of Scagria, 
the former of these is reckoned the 
best in the Museum. The room is 
filled with paintings of the deeds and 
miracles of the old monastic order to 
whom this building had belonged— 
the “ Recollets,” some time since sup- 
pressed. 

Leaving the Museum, we examined 
some tablets to the memory of the 
great Flemish masters, and with our 
hearts full of admiration at their noble 
productions, we proceeded to the 
Church of Saint James. The attrac- 
tion here is the chapel of Rubens, 
under which the remains of this great 
painter lie in peace, with the kindred 
dust of his family. This little recess, 
dignified with the name of “chapel,” 
is adorned with a large painting by 
the “ Master,” containing the portraits 
of himself, his wives, his mistress, and 
some children, oddly enough painted 
as a holy family. There are also some 
admirable portraits by Vandyck, and a 
crucifixion, worthy of the highest praise. 
Amongst other beauties, we may men- 
tion an exquisite alto relievo, very 
smull, of the crucifixion, by Schema- 
kers. It is only about 22 inches long, 
and every figure is elegantly and per- 
fectly finished. In one of the side 
chapels, we were struck with a curious 
example of the “embodying” powers 
of a sculptor’s mind. A large female 
figure was looking intently up, with an 
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expression of meekness ; a long sword 
was directed by an invisible hand to- 
wards her heart; the whole being an 
enfiguration, is there such a word? of the 
text, “ The sword shall pierce through 
thy own soul also.” In truth, it was ver 
culous. The specimens here of oa 
carving are truly splendid. The stalls, 
the confessionals, the pulpits, are 
wrought in a manner most rich and 
beautiful. We have heard that birds 
have built in the deep cut foliage of 
some of our own Minsters, and yerily 
we doubt it not, since we have seen 
the excessive relief of these wooden 
sculptures. There is not much in these 
churches which requires any very par- 
ticular notice. Having seen one, we 
know all, The inducements to visit 
other churches in general are, their 
being possessed of some master pieces 
of the old painters, or of sculpture ; to 
see which, is well worth alittle additional 
walking, even with the thermometer 
at 80°. In pursuance of this laudable 
desire, we endured a heat some de- 
grees above that point, and tramped 
through the dusty streets to the church 
of St. Paul. Here isa food paintin 
of “ The Scourging,” by Rubens, whic 
amply repaid our trouble ; some quaint 
paintings, by Teniers, of the “ Acts of 
Charity,” are also worthy of a slight 
look ; but the grand boast of this 
church, in the eyes of the devout 
Roman Catholic, is the model of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The monks have it 
that two of their order, by name Grun- 
disalvus and Jordanus, did some few 
centuries ago, undertake a journey to 
Jerusalem, whence they brought. the 
model by which this sepulchre is built, 
The beholders look eal a small 
grating at the body, lying on a bier; 
aving viewed this, they are then turned 
into “ Purgatory,” where, in a grotto of 
stone and spar, they are surrounded 
with flames, cut in wood, with figures 
and heads distorted with pain, of the 
same material, stretching forth their 
hands to the beholders, and seeming 
to beseech their prayers. All this, to 
us, was tinctured with the ridiculous, 
and even with a feeling of a deeper 
nature ; but to a devout, i. e. a bigoted 
and superstitious papist, this must be a 
scene of the most intense and painful 
interest. No doubt the holy friars 
find their account in the alms-box at 
the door of this purgatory, which bears 
an inscription, purporting that all the 
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money there deposited is spent in say- 
ing masses for the donors. In a sort 
of garden leading to the sepulchre, are 
a collection of busts and stat 08- 
tles, including St, Peter’s cock, on a 
high wall,—saints innumerable,—pro- 
phets, angels, martyrs, and all such as 
may, from their sanctity, be placed 
outside the purgatorial cave. We re- 
entered the church, to take a last look 
at the Rubens, and roused a brace of 
immensely fat monks, employed in— 
what, think you, Anthony? Dressing 
a saint for the festival of the Ascension, 
which was to take place in a day or 
two. They had a stuffed or carved 
modern figure, the arms being detached 
pieces, for the convenience of putting 
on the robes. Two underlings were 
at work ; one painting and rouging the 
face to a fine healthy red, the other 
varnishing the legs with a paint rival- 
ling Warren’s Blacking in brilliancy. 
The upper legs were clothed in tight 
net-work inexpressibles, and the table 
was heaped with sumptuous robes.— 
We at first strove to smother a laugh, 
but one of the monks caught our eyes, 
and set off himself in a roar of laughter, 
setting a good example to us heretics, 
who had, however, gravity and decency 
enough to postpone our mirth until our 
return to the hotel, when we did enjoy 
ourselves, at the expense of these wor- 
thy friars. What would we not have 
given for the sang of a Lover; when 
a huge fat fellow, about ten feet in 
girth, held up a lace robe, inspecting 
some holes with care, which seemed 
to have been cut. by some sacrilegious 
moth—the fat dumpy hands held above 
the head, the skirt of the robe lying on 
his ample belly—the red, round, rosy 
face, horror-struck at the devastation 
committed on the garment—all com- 
bined to make a picture which even 
roused the mirthful feelings of his re- 
verend brother, who lay back in his 
chair, his right leg thrown over its 
fellow, shaking his enormous sides, and 
the tears of fun chasing each other 
over his crimson cheeks, where, one 
wondered, they did not hiss and go 
off in steam. We now adjourned to 
the Cathedral, famous throughout Eu- 
rope for being the resting-place of the 
picture of pictures, Rubens’s “ Deposi- 
tion from the Cross.” We will say no 
fine sentences, Anthony, of this paint- 
ing. We are no artists, nor do we 
understand the set phrases—but one 
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word, intelligible to all, will we indite— 
MAGNIFICENT. With this must your 
readers be satisfied ; if not, they must 
see it themselves, and then try to write 
a description. On the opposite side of 
the choir gate is the corresponding 
painting of the “Elevation of the 
Cross ;” much admired by some, though 
to our ignorant eyes, the grouping 
seemed confused. On the back of the 
grand altar was a beautiful imitation 
of marble bas-relief, by Van Bréé, of 
whom we have already spoken ; and 
in one of the chapels a _ of a St. 
Francis, by Murillo, which pleased us 
more than almost any single figure 
we had seen. The grand altar-piece 
is an Ascension of the Blessed Virgin, 
by Rubens, containing portraits of his 
family, and is said to have been painted 
in 18 days Another exquisite little 
thing is a Madonna and Child; by Otto 
Venius ; the heads only, which are the 
perfection of finish and loveliness.— 
We should only tire you with long 
catalogues of paintings, did we tell you 
all that we saw. We must get on.— 
Having dined, we set out forthe ascent 
of the spire of the cathedral, said to be 
one of the highest in Europe. At the 
various leads, we stepped out on the 
galleries, and obtained views of different 
extents. We stopped in the belfry for 
some time, listening to the carrillons, 
which were uncommonly sweet, al- 
though rather close to us, One room 
in the tower held many of the project- 
ing points and pinnacles of the archi- 
tecture, which had, as our guide said, 
been knocked off by the balls from the 
citadel, when Chassé bombarded the 
city in 1830. If this be true, it tells 
much against the honour of the old 
man. To injure this noble pile, could 
effect no good to himself or his cause ; 
and from the great elevation of the 
injured part above the city, it would 
seem that no stray ball could have 
done this mischief, but that they were 
aimed expressly for the cathedral— 
We hope, for the honour of the old 
Dutchman, that this is not the case ; 
but we had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining the facts. That the Antwer- 
pians did evidently calculate on the 
chances of a bombardment is very plain, 
for the cellars of the houses were made 
splinter-proof, and the two pictures in 
the cathedral taken down and heaped 
over with sacks and hides, so as to 
make them almost bomb-proof. The 
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air was so clear, that we could plainly 
distinguish the rig of a Dutch Fine-of- 
battle ship, lying at Flushing ; a dis- 
tance, as we were informed, of thirty- 
six miles in a straight line. We could 
~~ see that she had her jib up. 

he views of the inundations were 
very grand ; immediately under us 
was the flooded land, behind the Tete 
de Flandres, with Forts Napoleon, 
Marie Loiise, and Isabella, like islands 
in the midst. The gap in the dyke 
was a most busy scene; above 120 
boats were employed all day in car- 
rying clay to the sides, which at low 
water was hurled into the gap in im- 
mense quantities. As this could be 
best done at low water, the men were 
often obliged to work by torch-light, 
which must have been really pic- 
turesque. The estimate for this re- 

ir, we were told, was 600,000 francs. 

ar away to the right of the river was 
another mundation, which melting into 
the mist coming from the ocean, 
seemed to be interminable. In the 
opposite direction the view was rich 
in the extreme. Mechlin, or Malines, 
was plainly visible, although twelve 
miles from us; and had not some 
rising ground intervened, we could 
have seen Brussels. Before descend- 
ing, we had a curious example of the 
different speeds with which light and 
sound travel. A large body of troops 
were crossing the Place de Mer, ac- 
companied by their drums. We could 
plainly hear the beat of the latter, but 
the men seemed to walk quite out of 
time to’ the music. The eye caught 
the step much sooner than the sound 
could reach the ear. Home to bed, 
and sound asleep. 

The Place de Mer is the market- 
place of Antwerp, and the sight in the 
morning is picturesque and interesting. 
The peasants flock in from the neigh- 
bouring country in the neat dress of 
their province. Some driving teams 
of dogs harnessed to carts; some al- 
ready at their stands, sorting out the 
piles of vegetables and fruit in conical 
baskets ; others moistening and re- 
freshing their verdant heaps with water 
poured from tall Dutch-bellied brass 
jars, glancing merrily in the sun, while 
stands of various cploured petty mer- 
chandise are scattered with the more 
edible productions of the country. A 
huge waggon now and then winding 
through this busy street, piled high 
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with fodder for the horses, finishes the 
scene which altogether had so much of 
variety and interest as to detain us 
long at our windows, whence we could 
overlook the whole. At twelve pre- 
cisely we mounted the diligence for 
Brussels, and proceeded on our tour, 
leaving, with regret, this famous city 
in which we had found very much to 
interest and amuse us. 

The road to Brussels is unvarying— 
just such as to make one rouse up from 
their corner every now and then to 
see that nothing remarkable should be 
passed by, and then relapse into one’s 
book, or conversation, or sleep. We 
had a hearty laugh at a piece of Bel- 
gianism, which we observed in a trim 
well laid out garden on the road side. 
You of course know that in the north- 
ern parts of the Netherlands there is 
searee such a thing as a hill, not to 
speak of a mountain. The acmé of 
perfection, therefore, in landscape gar- 
dening is, to make a hill which varies 
from ten to fifty feet in height. What 
excited our mirth in this case was, a 
mound, about the size of a small dung- 
hill, carefully put in a gap in the trees, 
in order to be seen from the road, and 
be the cause of much breaking of the 
tenth commandment to the beholders 
thereof. This huge hillock or mole of 
earth was about twelve feet high, and 
sloped away gradually on both sides, 
up one which a toilsome gravel 
walk, of some thirty yards, was di- 
rected, and down the opposite; the 
hill itself was covered with a velvet 
turf which did indeed create a little 
envy in our bosoms. We afterwards 
saw several such mounds, but use de- 
prived them of their mirthful tendency, 
and we looked on them as gravely as 
though a Snowdon itself were be- 
fore us. 

Our first stage was Mechlin, well 
fortified, and affording a pleasing ter- 
mination to a vista of trees, in its fine 
cathedral tower, as yet unfinished— 
we may safely say, never to be com- 
pleted.—There is some vulgar legend 
that, the moon shining on this tower 
one night, roused up the worthy 
burghermasters, who vowed that some 
wretch had fired the cathedral, and 
summoned all to asgist in the suppres- 
sion of the flames; further, that on 
finding their mistake, they were so 
much ashamed, that to mention the 
circumstance, was a good pretext for a 
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fight, and that they are foolish enough 
to keep up their i ieoured jealousy 
to this day—We know not how this 
may be, and we care not.—Near Brus- 
sels, we received refreshment to our 
weary eyes, in a few low hills, rising 
just high enough on either hand, to 
render it not an absolute falsehood, to 
say that the road runs through a val- 
ley—the whole way for miles was lined 
with superb elms, affording a grateful 
shade from the broiling sun. The city 
itself was pleasing, being built on a 
hill, and beautifully wooded round the 
skirts. A superb palace, situated most 
beautifully on the right of the road, is 
an object worthy much attention: we 
found, however, to our grief that no 
admittance could be had ; it is called 
Schomberg, and was the residence of 
Napoleon and his brother, and since 
favoured with the presence of the 
Orange family—at present it of course 
is in the hands of the worthy King of 
the Belgians. We will not say, “ Long 
may he — it.” As we tramped up 
the steep hill in the town, and arrived 
on the brow, we stood still in admira- 
tion of the splendid buildings before 
us. This was the Place Royale, and 
well worthy of its name it is ; in front 
was the noble portico of the Church of 
St. James, or the Coudenberg, and all 
around, superb buildings of white 
stone, yet strange, almost all these 
palaces are now hotels. The Hotels 
de Flandres, where we set up our 
staff, De Belle Vue, L’Amitie, De 
YEurope, &c. &c., are here congre- 
gated, and in any of them the travel- 
ler is sure of good treatment, civility, 
aud comfort. The Hotel de Flandres 
is particularly neat and pleasant, al- 
though there is not such a resort of 
yo we as at some of the other, at 

‘Europe, there were above 120 per- 
sons each day at dinner, too many to 
be comfortable. All these buildings 
bore marks of the conflict in the revo- 
lution, the walls, freizes, and cornices, 
shattered with the bullets, and the 
quoins very much injured, all these 
marks bore testimony to the truth of 
an observation we had often heard 
“that in a hurry, troops fire too high.” 
The majority of the bullet holes were 
in the story over the drawing-rooms— 
not a few were in the attics—The 
soldiery in these encounters were 
hurried in their manceuvres, and in- 
deed often fought in their retreats, and 
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the consequence was, that their re- 
peated vollics had but little effect ; the 
trees in the park told the same tale— 
their upper boughs and parts of the 
stem, twelve feet from the ground, 
were pierced and riddled with musquet- 
shots, while the lower parts were but 
little injured. 

Being too late for the table d’hote, 
we, with another English gentleman, 
partook of a hasty dinner, and then 
gladly adjourned to the park, where 
the shades promised some relief from 
the glare of the white buildings ; here 
all the fashion seemed to be collected, 
but not much beauty—despite French 
millinery, the ladies did not appear in 
general even pretty. We slowly walk- 
ed round this park, looking at the 
various splendid buildings: at one 
side, was the royal palace ; the front 
would be very fine were it. not that a 
row of noble pillars, forming the portico, 
is raised on an arcade of low arches, 
which constitute the various entrances 
to the interior. As Leopold was ex- 
pected aay to return from his tour, 
we were refused admittance ; a little 
further on is the palace of the Prince 
of Orange, as it was called in the late 
reign, but which is now for sale, some 
time being granted to the Prince to 
find a purchaser, on condition, as we 
understood, of its being dismantled ; on 
the side of the park facing the royal 
residence is the palace of the States 
General, with the two Chambers, in 
which the debates are held.; the 
fourth side is formed by a handsome 
row of houses. Having taken this 
stroll,, we followed some. ill-looking 
fellows, with drums on their backs, to 
the Place Royale; there were col- 
leeted above fifty drummers, belonging 
to the national and civie guards, and 
the troops of the line ; they were in 
line, the former on the right, and two 
deep ; at the first stroke of St. James’s 
clock striking eight, all began to beat 
the tattoo, in capital style, but making 
a din which might be heard above the 
roar of Niagara. Having beaten.a roll 
of about two minutes all paused, and 
commenced a march, filing off in parties 
to their various quarters, We have 
never heard better drumming except 
in the regimental band of. the Cold- 
streams, who certainly excel even their 
Brussels brothers at the hide and stick. 
We turned to our hotel fairly tired by 
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the heat of the day. Next morning 
we breakfasted early, in order to get 
to the celebration of high mass at the 
church of St. James: it was the feast 
of the Ascension, and every thing was 
on an unusually grand scale ; having 
taken a praying-chair, for which we 
paid the forty-seventh part of a frane, 
we stood the whole time, not even 
leaning forward, which seemed to be 
reckoned equivalent to kneeling, except 
at the elevation of the host, when all 
were prostrated before the altar. The 
musie was good, especially the parts 
set to the more solemn prayers, the 
remainder being of a light and operatic 
nature. As is usual on the Continent, 
the organ was supported by a band of 
stringed and wind instruments. The 
front of this church is one of the most 
classical productions which we have 
seen. Wetook a guide and went off to 
see the lions—the palace of the Prince 
of Orange—like all other palaces, very 
superb, but not worth any particular 
notice, the architecture and furniture 
being in the general gorgeous style of 
regal magnificence. Some good paint- 
ings, however, delayed us, in spite of the 
gestures and “sacrés” of our guide, who 
wished to dispatch us as fast as possible. 
A Boar Hunt, by Rubens, in the Grand 
Salle—a Portrait, by Vandych, and 
some others, we could not find out by 
whom painted, were worth looking at 
and studying. We find it would oc- 
cupy too much room did we follow our 
route in any regular method. We 
shall for the future merely mention 
some few detached anecdotes and in- 
cidents, and such like, requesting your 
readers not to be alarmed if we carr 

them on at the rate of one hundred 
miles per minute. A hint for our pro 

poposed new House of Commons, 
might be taken from the Chamber of 
Deputies here; the members sit in 
semi-circular rows, so as to be seen by 
all in the house. Two of the front 
“ bances” were set apart for the mi- 
nisters, the ministerial men, and oppo- 
sition sit promiscuously, the votes 
being asked individually by the Pre- 
sident, and taken down by the Secre- 
tary, so many “ pour et contré.” The 
public galleries were over the hindmost 
row, and the private boxes behind the 
chair; these last are gained by a 
“ Speaker’s order.” The Chamber of 
Peers is only a long. room, hung with 
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scarlet, and has nothing remarkable. 
Two paintings which had adorned 
this room in the last reign, were now 
ignominiously thrown into a garret, 
where we saw them ; the cause of this 
disrespect towards the fine arts is, be 
cause one isa painting of the Prince 
of Orange wounded at Waterloo ; and 
fearful of hurting Leopold’s point of 
courage, the worthy people dismissed 
the painting to a disgraceful solitude ; 
the other was also to the honour of the 
House of Orange, being the Surrender 
of the Spanish General to Prince Mau- 
rice of Orange, at the battle of Nein- 
port—this has followed the other, and, 
we suppose, will there remain till better 
times come round, The old woman, 
whom we bribed to show us the paint- 
ings, looked fierce and growled wick- 
edly, when we remarked the different 
relative situations of the French and 
Belgians at Waterloo and the present 
time. 

At the museum, or gallery of pic- 
tures, we found a cabinet gem of Ge- 
ratd Dow, a student, painting from a 
statue of Cupid by lamp-light, ex- 
quisitely beautiful, worth half the spoiled 
eanvass we have seen; it is carefully 
kept locked in a glass-case, and we 
won the heart of the keeper by our 
admiration ; the collection is not rich 
in the masters, nor is it on the whole 
first rate, but there are many well worth 
seeing. A Chymist, by Rykart, Card 
Players by Brown, and some by Wou- 
vermans, One strange painting amused 
us much; a Daphne growing into a 
Tree, the leaves sprouting like greens 
from her fingers ; a green hue stealing 
down her arms which are held up, and 
roots connecting her with the ground. 
One sees at a glance that before 
Apollo comes up she will be fast in 
her coat of virtuous bark ; he is puffing 
away in the back ground, locking a 
little astonished at the change in his 
mistress, The whole gave us a laugh, 
and that is worth coming here for. 

After dinner westrolled into the park, 
and rolled on chairs, the weather being 
too hot to stir, or do any thing but 
drink Rhine wine and seltzer water, 
on which we at present live, breakfast 
being a name, and dinner a nonentity. 

A relapse into an attack of influenza 
held one of us to his bed for some 
days; but this confinement and the 
silence attendant on a sick chamber 
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were amply recompensed by a circum- 
stance, which but for this much abused 
eomplaint, would have been lost. Our 
hotel was next to the church of St. 
James, and our room casement opened 
on a level with one of the windows of 
the church; both were left open from 
the heat of the weather, and often were 
the weary hours beguiled by the solemn 
music of the many services. The 
morning was ushered in a strain so 
ere as to rouse up all the neigh- 

urhood. The fore and afternoon 
prayers were accompanied by the 
organ, but the delightful part was the 
vesper services in the deep gloom of 
the evening; the soft harmony then 
rose, stealing like a wearied spirit to 
its rest, while the mellowed voices of 
the monks came in half lost chords, 
now swelling to rich fulness—now 
dying on the air. Once or twice it drew 
the patient to the window tosee the effect 
of the Gothic building, half lighted by 
the deepening dusk, but nothing could 
be seen, save here and there a lamp 
hung before some figure of the maiden 
mother, casting a gentle light within 
its narrow compass, but their dim un- 
certainty ever adds to the pleasing 
feelings of such scenes, for while some 
senses are gratified by the sight or 
sound of realities, the mind is busied 
in its imaginative powers, adding those 
things to the picture, which are thought 
to improve it. 

One more look we had at the gal- 
lery, to rejoice over the Gerard Dow, 
and wonder at the Rubens. Each time 
that we see the old Flemish masters, 
we more and more dislike the prodiga- 
lity of blood in their works. Wherever 
a wound is supposed to be, there is a 
stream of gore, meant, no doubt, as 
pathetic, but to our feelings, disgusting. 
One look like the Magdalen of Rubens 
at the foot of the Cross, combining love, 
sorrow, and veneration, is worth a thou- 
sand carmine tinged wounds. The 
one speaks to the heart, the other im- 
kes expression only to the eye.— 

ven the calm tranquillity‘of the tor- 
tured martyrs is better than the stream- 
ing torrents of blood, so plentifully 
bestowed in this school. 

Politics! A person who remains 
but a few days in a country, is but 
little qualified to speak boldly of these 
knotty concerns. But there are occa- 
sionally some circumstances so marked 
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and evident, that they who run may 
read. The Belgians had just gotten 
to themselves a new king. The na- 
tural question is, “ Do they like him?” 
We will not answer directly, but men- 
tion a few circumstances, which speak 
an universal tongue, and mark the 
times at Owhyhee as well as Brussels. 
We had hardly left Bruges when there 
was a disturbance, and the papers rang 
with the pro and con. At Antwerp 
the people rose en masse, and set upon 
the gentry, who were suspected to be 
Orangists. At the capital some officers 
horsewhipped some gentlemen and 
editors of apers, because they did not 
worship King Log. At Ghent, the 
newsroom was attacked, and the gen- 
tlemen abused for being Orangists. 
Does this show “any rottenness in the 
state?” It shows one thing, that th 
who are supposed to be the “ intelli- 
gence” of the land, are not yet fixed in 
their new regime. Whether their feel- 
ings, or those of the Great Unwaslied, 
are to be taken as the standard of af- 
fection towards their king, is quite 
another thing, and we beg to be ex- 
cused from dilating on this dry subject. 
Proceed we now to Waterloo. 

Shall we say a word on this theme ? 
A sore struggle is going on within us, 
between our national pride and a con- 
viction that we can tell nothing new. 
We make a compromise, will 
briefly narrate a few things which we 
heard on the spot. About 200 yards 
from the spot where our Duke stood, is 
the mound erected on the place where 
the Prince of Orange was wounded. 
It is a huge heap of earth, cut from 
the adjacent fields, which are by this 
means lowered many feet from their 
former level ; the features of this part 
of the ground are in uence 
much changed. A son of Decoster, 
who officiated as guide to our party, as 
his father had done to Nepelean, re- 
marked to us, “that the French were 
very sorry to see that mound ;” and 
he further declared to us, with what 
truth we know not, that the Belgian 
ministers had offered to the French 
king to have the whole thing pulled to 
the ground. If this be true, it is a 

retty example of Belgic truckling.— 
rom the top may be had a fine view 
of the whole field of battle. From this 
were pointed out to us the place where 
the decisive charge of our heavy ca- 
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valry was made ; tne spot waere Picton 
fell, and where Brunswick died; the 
position of the gallant 42d ; the route 
of the retreating enemy ; the position 
of old Chassé of Antwerp glory. But 
all these are written and re-written, 
until each particular is familiar to every 
British child, and they are as con- 
versant with Waterloo as “ maidens of 
fifteen with puppy dogs.” We can tell 
nothing new, but our feelings are our 
own, if the facts are public ; and we 
walked over that once bloody plain 
with pride ;—pride national, for the 
success of our country ; pride personal, 
as being natives of that country. 

After a long walk, we returned to 
our fiacré by the extreme right of the 
British position, and the post of the 
reserve. Near this, we believe, was 
the position of the Belgians. Con- 
cerning these troops there has been 
much controversy in Britain, amongst 
those who had but little opportunity of 
ascertaining the truth. e had al- 
ways believed that these worthy heroes 
had turned tail, and galloped to Brus- 
sels, spreading horror and confusion 
by their retreat; nor were we cor- 
rected in this misbelief until we met a 
very intelligent general officer on the 
Rhine, who set us right in this cir- 
cumstance. According to his account, 
these troops were not very much to be 
depended on, and were placed in the 
rear of the reserve, being as useful as 
the red-cloaked Welsh fish women 
who were drawn up bchind the re- 
gulars and mistaken for an army.— 
They—the Belgians, not the fish wo- 
men—did not advance, but they, in 
Napoleon’s phrase, “took up a less 
advanced position,"—but it was by 
command ; in short, that they were 
neutral. We hope, for the honour of 
Leopold, that this may be true ; al- 
though he will hardly believe it, since 
these run away from the Dutch 
at Louvain, leaving their leader to 
collect them if he could, or bring up 
their rear. “Les braves Belges.”— 
The conducteur of our fiacré let out a 
fact, in passing through the wood of 
Soigny, which speaks volumes as to 
the state of trade since the dismem- 
berment of the Low Countries. We 
had remarked enormous piles of fire- 
wood, and observed to him that there 
must be a vast consumption in Brus- 
sels, to require such a stock. He 
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shook his head and told us, that these that many men of considerable wealth, 
had been prepared for the Dutch whose property lay in the wood line, 
markets, but on the split, the Belgians were utterly ruined. The same tale 
were no longer allowed to export to ~~ be told of many others of the 
Holland, and the consequence was, Belgic manufactures. 


SONNET. 


MORNING. 


Now through the twilight shoots the first faint ray 

Of morning, kindling into golden red— 

And now the sun lifts up his glorious head, 
Waking the slumbering world to life and day ; 
Bounding the chill clear vault his radiance streams 

Blending from purple to the faintest blue, 
While from the brightness of his searching beams 

Float slow away the lingering wreaths of dew. 
The closed flowers still slumber o’er the ground 

Heaven is all glorious—Earth is all serene, 

The frost-pearl gleaming on her bosom green, 
Nought yet disturbs the silent air around, 

Till soon the birds send forth to heaven their strain, 
And man intrudes on Nature’s calm again. 


Iora. 





LA GONDOLIERE 
BARCAROLLE. 


Prends l’aviron, gentille Bateliéré, 

Je veux raser les détours du Lido, 
Prends l’aviron et d’une main légére 
Guide ma course aux bords du Rialto. 
Ma Gianetta, que ta voix douce et pure 
Jette ses accents a la brise du soir : 
Autour de nous l’onde seule murmure, 
A tes cétés moi je me vais asscoir. 


Assez ramé !—vas-laisse la Gondole 
Au gré des flots avancer lentement :— 
Arrete-toi—Chante . .. . une barcarolle 
Porte en mon ame un doux ravissement— 
Sur mes genoux viens done prendre ta place ; 
Viens dans mes bras, charmante Gianetta, 
— La Gondoliére alors fit 4 voix basse 
Un doux prélude et bient6t lui chanta — 


BARCAROLLE. 


Prends bien garde 4 toi gentille 
fille, 
Celui qui se dit ton amant 
ment ; 
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La Gondoliere. 557 
Lorsqu'il vient contant son délire 
dire : 
“ Je t'aime et n’aimerai que toi.” 
croi 
Que le séducteur dans son Ame 
trame 
Complot méchant, perfide tour, 
our 
Te ravir ton honneur, gentille 
fille 
Et te laisser aprés cela 
la. 
Moi je ne veux entendre 
tendre 
Propos ; toujours un amant 
ment.” 


Ainsi chanta la belle Gondolicére, 

La Gondoliére aux longs cheveux chatains, 

A Veeil d’azur, 4 la taille légére, 

Au petit pied mignon, aux blanches mains. 

Elle se tut: d’une voix amoureuse 

Piétro la prit, la serra sur son cosur 

Puis il lui dit : “ta chanson est menteuse 

“ Car ton amant, crois-moi, n’est pas trompeur.” 


“ Tu ne dis pas ce que pense ton Ame 

“ Tu ne crois pas toi-méme 4 tes chansons, 
“ Si quelqu’amant te racontait sa flamme, 

“ Ma Gianetta le fuyerais-tu ?—réponds— 
«Tu ne dis rien : ton coeur est libre encore 
“ Nul Gondolier n’a su fixer ton choix : 

“ Daigne écouter un amant qui t’adore 

“ Et te le dis pour la premiére fois. 


“ Ma Gianetta ne tremble pas, je t’aime ; 

“ De tes beaux yeux la douceur m’a seduit : 

“ Ah! si pour moi ton coeur pensait de méme. 
“ Réponds-moi donc.”—II était deja nuit— 
—La Gondoliére alors baissa la téte, 

Lui prit la main, la placa sur son sein— 
—Piétro comprit....et bientét la fillette 

En soupirant se remit en chemin. 


Trois jours aprés comme un chant sur la Lyre 
Du sein du lac une voix s’éleva, 
Triste et plaintive exprimant le délire : 
Le Gondolier se tut et distingua : 
“ Tu n’aurais jamais du entendre 
tendre 
“ Tropos : toujours un amant 
ment.” 
Alors se tut la voix triste et plaintive : 
L’onde gémit sous un pesant fardeau 
Et le matin on trouva sur la rive 
Un corps de femme apporté par les flots. 


H. B. C. 
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The more Captain Hamilton’s book 
is studied, the stronger will the reader’s 
conviction be of its merits, as a clear 
and impartial description of the Ame- 
rican people. We have already de- 
scribed it as less vehement than suits 
our temper, in its denunciation of the 
provoking or hateful absurdities of 
American practice which come under 
review, but our judgment is still satis- 
fied that the book is all the more useful 
for its coolness. The emotions which 
stronger language might have excited, 
would probably have been transitory— 
the conviction which calm and clear de- 
scription produces, is permanent. 

Our general impression of the peo- 
ole of the northern part of the United 

tates, from the book before us, is de- 
cidedly an unfavourable one—not but 
that there appears to be a “select 
few,” possessed of sense, spirit, infor- 
mation, and good taste, with whom 
intercourse would be very agreeable, 
if one could be fortunate enough to 
obtain it; but the general mass, even 
of those who are found in what may 
be called the first situations of life, 
seem to combine a great many of the 
points of character which are the most 
offensive to cultivated judgment and 
good taste. The coarse, purse-proud, 
common-place, pedantic, “men of 
substance” in the English manufactur- 
ring towns, are just such men as one 
might expect in the average of Ameri- 
can society, even of the rank of mem- 
bers of congress. They live on fat 
things, and adore themselves, most 
complacently imagining themselves mi- 
racles of wisdom, when they utter the 
tritest and poorest observations of com- 
mon-place sagacity, illustrated by dis- 
lays of information, which in Eng- 
and would be thought very appropri- 
ate to a parish clerk, or village school- 
master, but absurd in a gentleman 
acquainted with the world, and mixing 
in its business. 


These will, perhaps, be thought se- 
vere and illiberal remarks, but they 
are fully borne out by the descriptions 
in the book before us, which, be it re- 
membered, is written by one, whose 
political bias is in favour of American 
Institutions, though his taste is too 
much cultivated to receive as gold, the 
dross of which the Americans seem to 
be so proud. Let us follow our au- 
thor to Washington, which he reached 
when congress was sitting, and take a 
glance, through his spectacles, at the 
specimens of life which the American 
capital affords, The city itself has 
been a failure, because it has not 
turned out a place of trade. “It 
would not,” says our author, “have 
been consistent with the American 
character, had the original plan of the 
future metropolis not been framed on 
a scale of gigantic magnitude. A pa- 
rallelogram nearly five miles in length, 
and more than two in breadth, was at 
once parcelled out with pleasing regu- 
larity, into streets, squares, and ave- 
nues, and preparations were fondly 
made for the rapid growth of a city, 
compared with which London ooo 
dwindle into a village. In short, no- 
thing could be more splendid than 
Washington on paper, and nothing 
more entirely the reverse of splendid 
than the real city, when at wide inter- 
vals a few paltry houses were seen to 
arise amid the surrounding forest.” 

This is not, however, the present 
state of Washington—it has assumed 
the appearance of a city, but, instead 
of the intended and anticipated regu- 
larity, it is a straggling and most irre- 
gularly built place. An immense quan- 
tity of ground is included within its 
limits, but the greater part is empty 
space—“the houses are scattered in 
straggling groups, three in one quarter, 
and half a dozen in another, and ever 
and anon, our compassion is excited 
by some disconsolate dwelling, the first 
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and last born of a square or crescent, 
yet in nubibus, suffering, like an an- 
cient maiden, in the mournful solitude 
of single blessedness.” It was ex- 
pected that the city would have been 
the seat of great foreign commerce, 
but the trade never came, nor is there 
any prospect that it will. Washington 
is important only as the seat of go- 
vernment, and its hope of prosperity 
founded solely on the expenditure of 
those whom the business of making or 
administering the general laws of the 
Union, draws within its precincts. 

In Washington, our author says, 
all are idle enough to be as agreeable 
as they can. ‘The business of congress 
is no great burden on the shoulders of 
any of its members; and a trip to 
Washington is ay regarded as a 
sort of annual /ark which enables a 
man to spend the winter months more 
pleasantly than in the country. A 
considerable number of the members 
bring their families, with the view of 
obtaining introduction to better society 
than they can hope to meet elsewhere, 
but the majority leave such incum- 
brances at home, some, it may be pre- 
sumed, from taste, and others from 
economy. These members of parlia- 
ment are “no way particular” it seems, 
as to their place of residence, and 
what the city wants in compactness, is 
made up for in the storage of its tem- 
porary inhabitants within such house 
accommodation as it affords. This 
packing, however, is more compact 
than comfortable—at least it would be, 
according to our European tastes, but, 
perhaps, the honourable members of 
congress judge differently. “They 
generally live together,” says Captain 
Hamilton, “in small boarding houses, 
which, from all I saw of them are 
shabby and uncomfortable. Gentlemen 
with families take lodgings, or wre 
apartments in a hotel, and it is really 
marvellous, at the Washington parties, 
to see how many people are contrived 
to be stored away in a drawing room 
somewhat smaller than an ordinary 
sized pigeon house. Ou such occasions 
one does not suffer so much from heat 
as from suffocation, for not only does 
the whole atmosphere become tainted 
in quality, but there seems an absolute 
deheiency in quantity for the pulmona- 
ry demands of the company.” We do 
not wonder at this:—an evening as- 
sembly in a crowded room of honoura- 
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ble members in dirty boots, or thick 
shoes and worsted stockings, in which 
they have been tramping about all day, 
cannot be expected to breathe forth 
the sweetest odours : even on the sup- 
position that a hebdomadal detersion 
of their pedal extremities, duly takes 
place on Saturday nights, a delicate 
attention to their sheets, which, in 
such a state of society, it is, perhaps, 
more agreeable to hope, than reasona- 
ble to expect may be customary. We 
certainly should have liked (having 
first well plugged with tobacco or other 
odoriferous ferb) to have been among 
the crowd, and watched the counte- 
nance of the French ambassador to the 
President’s Court, at the ball which 
Captain Hamilton describes to have 
been given by his Excellency, as a 
compliment to the fashionables of 
Washington, shortly after his arrival 
from Paris. “I presume,” says our 
author, “that the invitation to mem- 
bers of congress had been indiscrimi- 
nate for the party was adorned by many 
members of that body who would not 
probably have been present on any 
principle of selection. Many of the 
gentlemen had evidently not thought 
it necessary to make any change in 
their morning habiliments, and their 
boots certainly displayed no indication 
of any recent intimacy with Day and 
Martin. Others were in worsted stock- 
ings, and their garments, made evi- 
dently by some tailor of the back 
woods, were of a fashion, which, when 
displayed amid a scene so brilliant, 
was somewhat provocative of a smile, 
I was informed that the gentlemen, 
whose appearance I have attempted to 
describe, were chiefly from the West- 
ern States, and they might be seen 
parading the apartments with ladies of 
aspect quite as unique, and sometimes 
even more grotesque than their own.” 
But let’s be fair—the Captain says 
that, notwithstanding this motley mix- 
ture, the majority of the company were 
unobjectionable, and the scene alto- 
gether “very interesting to a tra- 
veller.” 

But the French Ambassador's ball 
was nothing to the President’s levee, 
in these characteristic traits of the 
“free and easy” which prevail in the 
capital of the mighty modern republic. 
This elected sovereign of the Western 
Empire threw open, upon the occasion, 
four large saloons, for the accommoda- 
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tion of all the citizens and citizenesses 
who might be pleased to wait upon 
him, oa if his gratification, like that 
of the givers of “ Routs,” was mea- 
sured by the crowded state of his 
rooms, we are assured that he had rea- 
son to be most happy, for they were 
literally crammed. Our author's de- 
scription of the persons of the throng, 
is very graphic. “ The numerical ma- 
jority of the company seemed of the 
class of tradesmen or farmers, res- 
pectable men, fresh from the plough, 
or the counter, who, accompanied b 

their wives and daughters, came fort 

to greet their President, and enjoy the 
splendours of the gala. There were 
also generals and commodores, and 
public officers of every description, 
and foreign ministers and members of 
congress, and ladies of all ages and 
degrees of beauty, from the fair and 
laughing girl of fifteen, to the haggard 
dowager of seventy. There were ma- 
jors in broadcloth and corduroys, redo- 
lent of gin and tobacco, and majors’ 
ladies in chintz or russet with huge 
Paris ear-rings, and tawny necks, pro- 
fusely decorated with beads of coloured 
glass. There were tailors from the 
board, and judges from the bench ; 
lawyers who opened their mouths at 
one bar, and the tapster who closed 
them at another—in short, every trade, 
craft, calling, and profession, appeared 
to have sent its delegates to this extra- 
ordinary convention. For myself, I 
had seen too much of the United States to 
expect any thing very different, and cer- 
tainly anticipated that the mixture 
would contain all the ingredients I 
have ventured to describe. Yet, after 
all, I was taken by surprise. There 
were present at this levee, men be- 
grimed with all the sweat and filth ac- 
cumulated in their day’s—perhaps their 
week’s—labor. There were sooty ar- 
tizans evidently fresh from the forge or 
the workshop ; and one individual, I 
remember, either a miller or a baker— 
who, wherever he passed, left marks of 
contact on the garments of the compa- 
ny. The prominent group, however, 
in the assemblage was a party of Irish 
labourers, employed onsome neighbour- 
ing canal, who had evidently been apt 
scholars in the doctrine of liberty and 
equality, and were determined, on the 
present occasion, to assert the full pri- 
vileges of “the great unwashed.” I 
remarked these men pushing aside the 
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more respectable portion of the com- 
pany with a certain jocular audacity, 
which put one in mind of the humours 
of Donnybroox. A party composed 
of the materials I have described, could 
possess but few attractions. The heat 
of the apartments was very great, and 
the odours—certainly not Sabean— 
which occasionally affected the nostrils, 
were more pungent than agreeable.” 

The most ludicrous part of the busi- 
ness, however, was the celerity with 
which all the “refreshments” disap- 
peared as fast as they made their entry. 
The glasses of punch and lemonade 
appeared, but for an instant, like flashes 
of lightning, and were presently en- 
= in the dark profound of the 
multitudinous throats in the outer 
chambers ; so that the President him- 
self, who stood in the penetralia, shak- 
ing hands with, and saying agreeable 
things to, all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, seemed to have no 
chance whatever of wetting his whistle, 
or enabling those near him to do 
so. In this difficulty the President’s 
fauces, and the credit of his inner 
chamber, were saved from injury by 
the presence of mind of his butler. 
Among the many instances of good 
fortune which have attended the pre- 
sent President of the United States, 
the circumstance of his butler being an 
Irishman, stands conspicuous. Our 
worthy countryman, keenly sympathiz- 
ing with the President’s bereavement 
of his punch, procured an escort for 
his trays, and armed them with sticks. 
On the next entry, these men kept 
flourishing their shillelahs around the 
trays with such alarming vehemence, 
that the predatory horde, who had an- 
ticipated a repetition of their plunder, 
were scared from their prey, and amid 
a scene of execration and laughter, the 
refreshments thus guarded, accom- 
plished their journey to the President’s 
saloon in safety ! 

The President, General Jackson, 
seems rather a favourite with our au- 
thor, and, in his description of him, 
we certainly find nothing to remind us 
of the ferocious General Jackson, 
whom, we remember,~ in the more 
youthful energy of our hatred, to have 
exceedingly desired to slay. He de- 
scribes this personage, as “ somewhat 
above the middle height, spare, and 
well formed. ‘Though he has probably 
numbered more than the years speci- 
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fied by the Psalmist, as forming the 
ordinary limit of human life, no symp- 
tom of decrepitude is visible in his 
air or motions. His hair, though 
nearly white, is abundant, and on the 
upper part of the head bristles up 
somewhat stiffly. The forehead is nei- 
ther bold nor expansive, though by 
no means deficient in height. The 
head, like that of Sir Walter Scott, is 
particularly narrow in the region of 
ideality. The countenance of General 
Jackson is prepossessing,—the features 
are strongly defined, yet not coarse, 
and, even at his advanced age, the ex- 
pression of his eye, is keen and vivid. 
The manner of the President is very 
pleasing. He evidently feels the dig- 
nity of his high office, and supports it, 
but there is no exaction of external 
deference beyond that which in ordi- 
nary society one gentleman is entitled 
to claim from another. One sees no- 
thing of courtly elegance, but, on the 
other hand, nothing which the most 
rigid critic could attribute to coarseness 
or vulgarity. 

We have seen members of congress, 
such as our author represents them, in 
a mixed company, let us now take a 
glance at them in the discharge of their 
business as legislators. We regret 
that it must be but a glance—Captain 
Hamilton’s description is considerably 
in detail, and written with admirable 
judgment, and discriminating intelli- 
gence. Those who read his book at- 
tentively, will feel as if they had passed 
days in the House of Representatives, 
but we can only afford room to foliow 
him in a few particulars. The place 
where the representatives assemble is 
described as a splendid semicircular 
saloon, round the are of which is a 
range of anomalous columns es A 
of breccia found in the neighbourhood, 
with a highly decorated entablature of 
white marble. In the centre of the 
chord, is the chair of the speaker from 
which radiate seven passages to the 
circumference, and the desks and seats 
of the members are ranged in concen- 
tric rows. Behind the chair is a sort 
of corridor or gallery, with a fire place 
at either end, and furnished with seats 
and sofas, which serves as a lounging 
place for the members and strangers to 
whom the speaker may think proper to 
grant the privilege of entrée. 

There is nothing which better marks 
the character of a people, than the 
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sort of public speaking which is popu- 
lar among them. Real eloquence is, 
perhaps, the noblest gift of God which 
man exercises, and where it is attained 
and relished, and made available for 
the great ends of civilized life, the de- 
fence of regulated freedom, and the 
support of institutions which serve, and 
adorn, and dignify, humanity; the 
people and the state must be respect- 
able. On the other hand, where 
tedious verbosity, or vulgar vehemence, 
is mistaken for something fine or clever 
—where many and pompous words are 
used to convey poorand paltry ideas— 
where linked dullness, long drawn out, 
is mistaken for ability, the state may 
be fairly concluded to be without 
dignity, and the people to be shallow 
in information, and coarse in taste. 
The latter appears to be the state of 
circumstances in America. It is con- 
sidered a fine thing to be a spouter ; 
they are brought up to it, and conse- 
quently there is much speechifying and 
little eloquence among them. The 
people have a prodigious veneration 
for long speeches, and a man’s ability 
is measured by the length of time he 
can harangue upon onesubject. Thisisa 
sign of the very childhood of good taste. 

Thus, our author informs us, “an 
oration of eighteen or twenty hours is 
no uncommon occurrence in the Ame- 
rican congress. After this vast expen- 
diture of breath, the next step of the 
orator is to circulate his onal in the 
form of a closely printed pamphlet of 
some hundred and fifty pages. A plen- 
tiful supply of copies is despatched for 
the use of his constituents, who swal- 
low the bait; and, at the conclusion of 
the session, the member returns to his 
native town, where he is lauded, feast- 
ed, and toasted, and—what he values 
still more—re-elected. The Ameri- 
cans enjoy the reputation in Europe of 
being par excellence a sensible people, 
I fear their character, in this respect, 
must suffer some depreciation in the 
opinion of those who have enjoyed the 
advantage of observing the proceedings 
of their legislative assemblies. The 
mode in which the discussion of public 
business is carried on in congress cer- 
tainly struck me as being not only un- 
statesmanlike, but in flagrant violation 
of the plainest dictates of common 
sense. The style of speaking is loose, 
rambling, and inconclusive, and adher- 
ence to the real subject of discussion, 
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evidently forms no part either of the 
intention of the orator, or the expec- 
tation of the audience. A large pro- 
portion of the speakers seem to take 
part in a debate with no other view 
than that of individual display, and it 
sometimes happens that the topic im- 
mediately pressing on the attention of 
the assembly, by some strange perver- 
sity, is almost the only one on which 
nothing is said.” 

Mr. Hamilton does not make these 
general observations without illustrat- 
ing them by close descriptions of de- 
bates, which, with astonishing patience, 
he sat out. His fancy for endurance 
is certainly much greater than ours 
would have been under similar circum- 
stances. The following description 
contains his vivid summary of Ame- 
rican legislative eloquence :—* The 
first great objection, therefore, to Ame- 
rican eloquence is, that it is not Ame- 
rican. When a traveller visits the 
United States, and sees the form and 
pressure of society ; a population 
thinly scattered through regions of in- 
terminable forest ; ean of na- 
ture widely varying from those of Eu- 
ropean countries ; the entire absence of 
luxury ; the prevailing plainness of 

“manner and expression ; the general de- 
ficiency of literary acquirement ; the 
thousand visible consequences of de- 
mocratic institutions, he is naturally led 
to expect, that the eloquence of such a 

eople would be marked at least by 
Images and associations peculiar to 
their own circumstances and condition. 
This anticipation would, no doubt, be 
strengthened by the first appearance 
of Congress. He would find in the 
Capitol of Washingtontwo assemblies of 
plain farmers and attorneys ; men who 
exhibited in their whole deportment an 
evident aversion from the gracesand ele- 
gancies of polished society, of coarse ap- 
tites, and coarser manners, and betray- 
Ing a practical contempt for all know- 
sade: not palpably convertible to the 
purposes of pecuniary profit. The im- 
pression might not be pleasing, but he 
would congratulate himself on having 
at least escaped from the dull regions 
of common place, and calculate on 
being spared the penalty of listening 
to the monotonous iteration of hack- 
neyed metaphor, and the crambe repetita 
of British oratory, hashed up for pur- 
of public benefit or private vanity 

by a Washington Cusinier. In all this 
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he would be most wretchedly deceived. 
He might patiently sit out speeches of 
a week's duration, without detecting 
even the vestige of originality either of 
thought or illustration. But he would 
be dosed ad nauseam with trite quota- 
tions from Latin authors, apparently 
extracted for the nonce, from the school 
books of some neighbouring academy 
for young gentlemen. He would hear 
abundance of truisms both moral and 
political, emphatically asserted, and 
most illogically proved; he would 
learn the opinion of each successive 
orator on all matters of national policy, 
foreign and domestic. He would be 
gorged to the very throat with the 
most extravagant praises of the Ame- 
rican government, and the character 
and intelligence of the people. He 
would listen to the interminable drivel- 
lings of an insatiable vanity, which, 
like the sisters of the horse-leech, 
is for ever crying “give, give.” He 
would follow the orator into the 
seventh heaven of bombast, and de- 
scend with him into the lowest regions 
of the bathos. Still in all this he 
would detect nothing but a miserably 
excuted parody—a sort of bungling 
plagiarism—an imitation of inapplicable 
models—a mimicry like that of the 
clown in a pantomine, all ridicule and 
burlesque. In American oratory, in 
short, he will find nothing vernacular, 
but the vulgarities, and the entire dis- 
regard of those proprieties on the scru- 
pulous observance of which, the effect, 
even of the highest eloquence, must 
necessarily depend.” 

This is very powerful, so far as it 
goes, but it is not half what Mr. Ha- 
milton says in exposure of the vulgarity 
of the public speaking, and the meagre 
superficial information of which the 
speakers make a ridiculous — 
even to the tricking out of their 
speeches, with heaps of scraps of Latin, 
culled from the most hackneyed quo- 
tation sentences that school-books 
supply. These precious morsels of 
classic lore will be mis-pronounced, 
Mr. Hamilton says, “in a pathetic 
accent, with the right-hand pressed 
gracefully on the breast. In short, 
members are always ready with some 
pretty scrap of threadworn trumpery, 
which, like the cosmogonist in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, they keep cut and 
dry, for the frequent occasions of ora- 
torical emergency.” 
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It is but just to observe, that with 
regard to the Senate, or “Upper 
House” of legislature a more favour- 
able judgment is passed. The appear- 
ance of the assembly, we are told, is 
grave and dignified. The Senators 
are generally men of eminence in their 
several states, who may be supposed 
to bring to the task of legislation, the 
results of more mature judgment and 
varied experience, The tone of de- 
bate is, therefore, pitched higher than 
in the more popular house. Questions 
are discussed in a temper more philo- 
sophical and statesmanlike. The range 
of argument is widened, that of in- 
vective narrowed ; and the members of 
the senate are less given to indulge in 
those flights of vapid and puerile de- 
clamation, which prove nothing, but 
deficiency of taste and judgment in the 
orator. 

We have now tarried long enough 
in the great world, political and fashion- 
able, of the United States, and we must 
leave the Beau monde, to look after the 
manners and habits of those who are 
par excellence * Yankees,” as the natives 
of New England are especially called. 
It seems to be among this people, that 
the peculiar traits of American charac- 
ter, for good or for ill, are more par- 
ticularly marked, and our author ac- 
cordingly, bestows more than common 
pains upon their delineation Again, 
and again, he returns to criticism and 
illustration of their peculiar habits of 
thought and action, insomuch that he 
who reads very attentively the book 
before us, and does not know the 
Yankees as well as he does the “ form 
and pressure” of his own coat after 
three months wear, may be sure that 
he must have the organ of dullness (if 
there be any such thing) very strongly 
developed in his cranium. The con- 
clusion to which we are brought after 
all the pains bestowed upon the ex- 
amination is this—that “the New 
Englanders are not an amiable people. 
One meets in them much to approve, 
little to admire, and nothing to love. 
They may be disliked, however, but 
they cannot be despised. There is a 
degree of energy, and sturdy inde- 
pendence about them, incompatible 
with contempt. Abuse them as we 
may, it must still be admitted, they are 
a singular and original people. Nature, 
in framing a Yankee, seems to have 


rg him double brains, and half a 
eart.” 

But we must not forget that our 
business in this article is to bring the 
circumstances of American life and 
manners before the eyes of our readers, 
and not to pronounce judgment upon 
them. We must therefore cull a few of 
the sketches of facts upon which the 
above opinion is founded. The New 
Englanders are a cool, calculating, 
money making, passionless race. They 
are manufacturers,—buyers, and sellers, 
and getters of gain, and possess a 
gravity, or rather cold hardness of 
mind and demeanor, which to persons 
of lively sympathies, and ardent feel- 
ings, must be the most repulsive thing 
in the world. We may conceive a 
great deal that is worse, but hardly any 
thing that is more disagreeable than 
such a people. To use a strong Irish 
illustration,—we would certainly not 
borrow money to drink with a New 
Englander, and much less would we 
spend our own ready cash upon an 
attempted jollification with such an 
over-reaching unjovial creature as he 
seems to be. An observant traveller, 
as soon as he enters Boston, which is 
the chief town of New England, im- 
mediately perceives that he is thrown 
among a population of a character dif- 
fering much from that of the other 
cities of the Union. “ He will remark 
that the lines of the forehead are more 
deeply indented ; that there is more 
hardness of feature ; a more cold and 
lustreless expression of the eye; a 
more rigid compression of the lips, and 
that the countenance altogether is of a 
graver, and more meditative cast. Ob- 
serve him in every different. situation, 
at the funeral, oy the marriage feast, 
at the theatre and the conventicle ; in 
the ball-room, and in the exchange, 
and you will set him down as of God’s 
creatures, the least liable to be in- 
fluenced by circumstances appealing to 
the heart or imagination.” These are 
the bolder features of the description— 
they are delicately shaded off as follows. 
“It is not that the streets of Boston 
are less crowded, the public places less 
frequented, or that the business of life 
is less energetically pursued. In all 
these matters, to the eye of a stranger, 
there is little perceptible difference. 
But the population is evidently more 
orderly, the conventional restrictions of 
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society are more strictly down, and 
even the lower orders are distinguished 
by a solemnity of demeanor, not ob- 
servable in their more southern neigh- 
bours. A shopkeeper, weighs coffee, 
or measures tape, with the air of a 
philosopher, makes observations on the 
price, or quality, with an air of senten- 
tious sagacity, subjects your coin to a 
sceptical scrutiny, and as-you walk off 
with your parcel in your pocket, ex- 
amines you from top to toe, in order 
to gain some probable conclusion as to 
your habits or profession. Boston is 
quiet, but there is none of the torpor 
of still life about it. No where are the 
arts of money-getting more deeply 
studied, or better understood. There 
is here less attempt than elsewhere to 
combine pleasure and business, simply 
because, to a New Englander business 
is pleasure,—indeed the only pleasure 
he cares much about.” 

This is sickening enough, but behold 
another portrait. “Wherever the New 
Englander goes, the coils of business 
are around him. He is a sort of moral 
Laocoon, differing only in this ; that he 
makes no struggle to be free. Mam- 
mon has no more zealous worshipper 
than your true Yankee. His homage 
is not merely that of the life or of the 
knee ; it is an entire prostration of the 
heart ; the devotion of all powers, 
bodily and mental, to the service of 
the Idol. He views the world but as 
one vast exchange on which he is im- 
pelled both by principle and interest, 
to over-reach his neighbours if he can.” 

The gravity of the Englander is no 
bar to the habit of inquisitiveness, 
which is more or less a characteristic 
of the whole population of the States. 
The only respite he enjoys from the 
consideration of his own affairs, says 
Captain Hamilton, is the time he is 
pleased to bestow on prying into yours. 
There is no baffling him. His cu- 
riosity seems to rise in proportion to 
the difficulties thrown in Mis way, and 
no evasion or doubling will rid you of 
his importunity. 

The first elements of education are 
almost universal in New England. 
Reading and writing, says our author, 
are universally diffused even among the 
poorest class, and arithmetic, he pre- 
sumes, comes by instinct, among this 
guessing, reckoning, calculating people. 
The difficulty in the way of further 
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education, lies in the New Englander’s 
perfect self satisfaction with this small 
advancement, which he completely 
looks upon as the height of knowledge. 
“ A New Englander passes through the 
statutory process of education, and en- 
ters life with the intimate conviction 
that he has mastered, if not the omne 
scibile, at least every thing valuable 
within the domain of intellect. It 
never occurs to him as possible that he 
may have formed a wrong conclusion 
on any question, however intricate, of 
politics, or religion” (this, by the bye, 
is the mark and token of the shallow 
and the pig-headed, in other places that 
we could name, as well as New Eng- 
land.) ‘He despises all knowledge 
abstracted from the business of the 
world, and prides himself on his stock 
of practical truths. In mind, body and 
estate, he believes himself the first and 
noblest of God’s creatures. The sound 
of triumph is even on his lips, and like 
a man who has mounted the first step 
of a ladder, it is his pride to look down 
on his neighbours, whom he oversteps 
by an inch, instead of directing his at- 
tention to the great height yet to be 
surmounted.” The New Englander is 
sober and industrious, but in matters of 
trade, it is not understood that he is 
encumbered with conscience. “ The 
whole Union is full of stories of his cun- 
ning frauds; wherever his love: of 
money comes in competition with his 
zeal for religion, the /atter is sure 
to give way. He will insist on the 
scrupulous observance of the sab- 
bath, and cheat his customer on Mon- 
day morning. The whole race of 
Yankee Pedlars, in particular, are pro- 
verbial for dishonesty. These, go forth 
annually in thousands, to lie, cog, cheat, 
swindle, in short to get possession of 
their neighbours’ property in any man- 
ner it can be done with impunity.” 
One of the most hateful characteris- 
tics attributed to the Yankee, is the 
absence of any thing like local attach- 
ment to the soil. A man without love 
of country must be destitute of the 
finest and noblest emotions of the soul ; 
but we are told “there is nothing of 
this local attachment about the New 
Englander. His own country is too 
poor and too populous to afford scope 
for the full exercise of his enterprise 
and activity; he therefore shoulders 
his axe, and betakes himself to distant 
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regions ; breaks once and for ever all 
the ties of kindred and connexion, and 
without one longing, lingering look, 
bids farewell to all the scenes of his 
infancy.” We hope, for the honour of 
humanity, that Captain Hamilton ex- 
aggerates a little ioe Even of the 
Yankees we would not willingly be- 
lieve any thing so worthy of detestation 
and scorn. The following reflections 
on the Yankee character, if not very 
novel, are certainly very just. “If to 
form a just estimate of ourselves and 
others be the test of knowledge, the 
New Englander is the most ignorant 
of mankind. There is a great deal 
that is really good and estimable in 
his character, but after all he is not 
absolutely the ninth wonder of the 
world. I know of no benefit that 
could be conferred on him equal to 
convincing him of this truth. He may 
be assured that the man who knows 
nothing, and is aware of his ignorance, 
is a wiser and more enviable being 
than he who knows a little, and ima- 
gines that he knows all. The extent 
of our ignorance is a far more profitable 
object of contemplation, than that of 
our knowledge. Discontent with our 
actual amount of acquirement, is the 
indispensable condition of possible im- 
provement. It is to be wished that 
Jonathan would remember this. He 
may rely on it, he will occupy a higher 
place in the estimation of the world 
whenever he has acquired to think 
more humbly of himself.” 

After what has been said of the 
serious self-sufficiency, and confidence 
in their own reason, of the New Eng- 
landers, it will cause no surpsise to 
learn, that they are for the most part, 
in religious creed, Unitarians. It is a 
striking fact, that in the old country as 
well as the new—in the manufacturing 
towns of Britain as well as America, 
where pride of purse is the loftiest 
emotion that visits the breasts of the 
inhabitants—where cunning and impu- 
dence pass for wisdom and boldness, 
and the most common-place arguments 
for great information, the sect of the 
Unitarians flourishes, and there alone. 
They fade away before the light of 
learning and the elevation of cultivated 
feeling. But to return to our book. 
Boston, it tells us, “is the metropolis 
of Unitarianism. In no other city has 
it taken root so deeply, or spread its 
branches so widely. Fully half of the 
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population, and more than half of the 
wealth and intelligence of Boston, are 
found in this communion, I was at 
one time puzzled to account for this ; 
but my journey to New England has 
removed the difficulty. The New 
Englanders are a cold, shrewd, calcu- 
lating, and ingenious people, of phleg- 
matic temperament, and perhaps have 
in their composition less of the stuff of 
which enthusiasts are made than any 
other in the world. In no other part 
of the globe, not even in Scotland, is 
morality at so high a premium. No 
where is undeviating compliance with 
public opinion so unsparingly enforced. 
The only lever by which people of this 
character can be moved, is that of 
argument. A New Englander is far 
more a being of reason than of im- 
pulse. Talk to him of what is high, 
generous, and noble, and he will look 
on you with a vacant countenance ; 
but tell him of what is just, proper, 
and essential to his own well being, or 
that of his family, and he is all ear. 
His faculties are always sharp; his 
feelings are obtuse. Unitarianism is 
the democracy of religion. Its creed 
makes fewer demands on the faith, or 
the imagination, than that of any other 
Christian sect. It appeals to human 
reason in every step of its progress ; 
and while it narrows the compass of 
miracle, enlarges that of demonstra- 
tion. Its followers have less bigotry 
than other religionists, because they 
have less enthusiasm. They refuse 
credence to the doctrine of one grand 
and universal atonement, and appeal 
to none of those sudden and preterna- 
tural impulses which have given assur- 
ance to the pious of other sects. An 
Unitarian will take nothing for granted 
but the absolute and plenary efficacy 
of his own reason, in matters of reli- 
gion. He is not a fanatic, but a dog- 
matist ; one who will admit of no dis- 
tinction between the incomprehensible 
and the false. With such views of the 
Bostonians and their prevailing reli- 
gion, I cannot help believing that 
there exists a curious felicity of adap- 
tation in both. The prosperity of Uni- 
tarianism in the New England States 
seems a circumstance which a philoso- 
phical observer of national character 
might, with no great difficulty, have 
predicted. Jonathan chose his reli- 
gion, as one does a hat, because it 
fitted him. We believe, however, that 
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his head has not yet attained its full 
size, and confidently anticipate that its 
speedy enlargement will ere long in- 
duce him to adopt a better and more 
orthodox covering.” 

We cannot particularly compliment 
Mr. Hamilton on his manner of treat- 
ing religious questions, though much 
of what he advances in the foregoing 

ussage is clearly and strikingly true. 

e describes Unitarianism more fairly 
than he treats Christianity. The sup- 
position that any sect of orthodox 
Christians “ appeal to sudden and pre- 
ternatural impulses, which give assur- 
ance to the pious,” is a vulgar error, 
like that of the “nolo episcopari” in 
the consecration of bishops, which, in 
another part of his book, our author is 
so ill-informed as to adopt. 

We have by no means exhausted 
the New England sketches which our 
author supplies; but we have given 
enough of them for our purpose, and 
we must now return to circumstances 
generally incident to life in America, 
which it is interesting to learn. Cap- 
tain Hamilton, as we have stated once 
or twice before, is a liberal in politics, 
and ever and anon gives indication of 
somewhat ultra-liberality in his tolera- 
tion of what we could have excused 
him for visiting with censure ; yet he 
says, speaking of the Union generally, 
that without wishing to lead his readers 
to any hasty or exaggerated conclusion, 
he must in candour state, that the re- 
sult of his observations was to lower 
considerably the high estimate he had 
formed of the moral character of the 
American people. Comparing the 
traders with the same class of people 
in England, he was struck with a reso- 
lute and obtrusive cupidity of gain, 
and a laxity of principle as to the 
means of acquiring it, which do not 
disgrace the English. He heard con- 
duct praised, in conversation at a public 
table, which in England would be at- 
tended, if not with a voyage to Botany 
Bay, at least with a total loss of cha- 
racter. A tone of callous selfishness 
pervades the conversation of American 
traders, and it exhibits the absence of 
all pretension to pure and lofty princi- 
ple. “The only restraint upon these 


men is the law; and he is evidently 
considered the most skilful in his vo- 
cation who contrives to overreach his 
neighbour, without incurring its penal- 
ties.” 


It does not appear, either, that 
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there exists much hope of this state of 
things being bettered. This people, 
as we learn in another part of the book 
before us, is not growing more intel- 
lectual, but less so. I am aware, says 
our author, it will be urged that the 
state of things I have described is 
merely transient, and that when popu- 
lation shall become more dense, and 
increased competition shall render com- 
merce and agriculture less lucrative, 
the pursuits of science and literature 
will engross their due portion of the 
national talent. “I hope it may be 
so ; but yet it cannot be disguised, that 
there hitherto has been no visible ap- 
proximation towards such a condition 
of society. In the present generation 
of Americans, I can detect no symptom 
of improving taste or increasing eleva- 
tion of intellect. On the contrary, the 
fact has been irresistibly forced on my 
conviction, that they are altogether in- 
ferior to those whose place, in the 
course of nature, they are soon destined 
to occupy. Compared with their fa- 
thers, t have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the younger portion of the 
richer classes to be less liberal, less 
enlightened, less observant of the pro- 
prieties of life, and certainly far less 
pleasing in manner and deportment.” 
So much for the “ march of intellect,” 
the “progress of light,” and so forth, 
which, in the lying cant of the day, are 
working such astonishing improvement 
in both hemispheres. We suspect 
that the judgment thus passed on the 
young men of the New World, would 
not be far from fitting a great majority 
of those in the Old. 

There is a “ Cambridge University” 
in the Yankee State, which Mr. Ha- 
milton visited. It is three miles from 
Boston. This University grants Ba- 
chelors’ degrees to students of four 
years standing, and a Master’s degree 
three years afterwards, as in our Uni- 
versities ; but it appears to be a very 
shabby affair, though its library, con- 
taining only 30,000 volumes, is the 
largest in the United States. Hun- 
dreds of private individuals in England 
possess more. The number of students 


in this University is 250. They may 
live within it, more academico, or not, 
as it suits them. No religious tenets 
taught, but being near 
reigning spirit is Unitarian. 
t is strange, that even at Boston, 
where the Sabbath is observed with 


oston, the 
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austere strictness, there are festive 
array on Sunday evening. The so- 
ution of this is, that they count the 
Sabbath from sunset on Saturday, to 
sunset on Sunday. The evening of 
the latter is, therefore, relieved from 
all Sabbath rules of restraint. 
Although the exterior of the houses 
of the American gentry (if we may use 
the term in speaking of Americans) 
appears to be not inferior to those of 
the middle classes in this country, the 
traveller must prepare himself for a 
great difference in the interior accom- 
modation. Proud as an American is 
of his wealth, he does not take pride 
in exhibiting it in the furniture of his 
house. Every thing, we are told, is 
comfortable, but every thing is plain. 
“ Here are no buhl-tables, no or molu 
clocks, nor gigantic mirrors,nor cabi- 
nets of Japan, nor draperies of silk or 
velvet ; and one certainly does miss 
those thousand elegancies with which 
the taste of British ladies delights in 
adorning their apartments. The ap- 
pearance of an American mansion is 
decidedly republican. No want re- 
mains unsupplied, while nothing is 
done for the gratification of a taste for 
expensive luxury.” Our author says, 
“this is as it should be.” We do not 
agree with him; not that we vote forthe 
French nonsense of buhl, and or molu, 
except in a few places here and there ; 
but we cannot give up the draperies, 
which are comfortable, as well as grace- 
ful—the mirrors, when they can be 
afforded, and above all, the luxury of 
neatness—“ the thousand elegancies” 
which mark at once the taste of our 
fair woman-kind, and the indulgence 
given to it by those who supply the 
finances of the household. Mr. Hamil- 
ton talks a considerable deal of wisdom, 
almost worthy of a veritable American 
sage, upon the great prudence of dis- 
pensing with handsome furniture, be- 
cause, quoth he, “there are means of 
profitable outlay for every shilling of 
accumulated capital, and the Americans 
are too prudent a people to invest in 
objects of mere taste, that which, in the 
more vulgar shape of cotton, or to- 
bacco, would tend to the replenishing 
of their pockets.” All the sense we 
can pick out of this is, that a man 
should not spend more money upon 
making his home comfortable and ele- 
gant, than his circumstances will afford. 
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The rest is mere fudge. There is no 
real prudence in preferring to enjoy 
our superfluous wealth by contemplat- 
ing its accumulation, rather than by 
expending it in articles of taste and 
elegance. On the contrary, it is evi- 
dence of a gross and unloveable dis- 
position; and since our wives and 
daughters enjoy our wealth more, 
when vested in sofas and curtains, and 
“ the thousand elegancies,” than when 
it is stowed away in bales of cotton 
or hogsheads of tobacco, we do not 
see that to “ wale a portion in judicious 
care,” and place it in their hands for 
“ ornamental purposes,” is either high 
or petty treason against the laws of 
prudence and good sense. 

But we suspect the truth to be, that 
it is from no deduction of mere pru- 
dence, that our American friends dis- 

ense with these household luxuries. It 
is because they have no taste for them, 
and, with all deference be it spoken, 
the rude habits of the country are not 
suited to such things. They have in- 
stead, the luxury of spitting about, 
wheresoever they list. If they had 
fine furniture, they could not keep 
it in good order for want of servants ; 
but this, by the bye, is stated by our 
author himself, in reference to the very 
subject which we are now doing our- 
selves the honour to discuss with him. 
Let us listen, as is our wont, to what 
he says. 

“ Another circumstance, probabl 
not without its effect in recommend- 
ing both paucity and plainness of 
furniture, is the badness of the servants ; 
these are chiefly people of colour, ha- 
bituated from their cradle to be regarded 
as an inferior race, and consequently 
sadly wanting both in moral energy and 
sina ame Every lady with whom I 

ave conversed on the subject, speaks 
with envy of the superior comforts and 
facilities of an English establishment. A 
coloured servant, they declare, requires 
perpetual supervision. He is an ex- 
ecutive, not a deliberative being. 
Under such circumstances, the drud. 
gery that devolves on an American 
matron, I should imagine to be ex- 
cessive. She must direct every opera- 
tion that is going on from the garret to 
the cellar. She must be her own 
housekeeper, superintend all the out- 
goings, and comings in, and interfere 
in a thousand petty and annoying de- 
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tails, which, in England, go on lke 
clock-work, out of sight, and out of 
thought.” 

The master of a house, we are as- 
sured, is in his department just as 
badly off as the mistress. In America 
it is “ Every man his own butler,” be- 
eause he cannot trust the black man 
unguarded, into the cellar ; and your 
white American will not condescend to 
the situation of a domestic servant. 
Our poor countrymen, it appears, who 
often arrive at New York without the 
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incumbrance of hat or shoes, and do 
not find it convenient to march into 
the interior, until these appendages for 
land travelling have been secured, are 
frequently led, by their obliging dispo- 
sition, to become household servants 
for a time; but it somehow happens, 
that their sense of the politeness due at 
first acquaintance to these foreigners, 
wears out about the time the first 
quarter's wages come round, and hav- 
ing got some dollars in their pocket, 
they 


—. “twitch their mantle blue 
To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new,” 


and away they go, just as they are 
beginning to “know the ways of the 
place,” and to be really useful. So 
even here the Americans are baffled, 
and the resources of the Emerald Isle 
are for once found to be unavailing. 
We cannot help thinking, however, 
that if American masters would learn 
manners, without which it is impossible 
for him to ensure Pat’s respect, and 
endeavour to secure him, with very 
good wages and two or three good 
oaths against whiskey, it would be 


very well worth of any trans-atlantic 


gentleman who can afford it. For 
what can be more barbarous than the 
present state of their households, in 
respect of servants’ inattention? When 
you enter an American house, says our 
author, “either in the quality of cusual 
visitor or invited guest, the servant 
never thinks of ushering you to the 
company ; on the contrary, he imme- 
diately disappears, leaving you to ex- 
plore your way in a navigation of 
which you know nothing, or to amuse 
yourself in the passage by counting the 
hat-pegs and umbrellas. In a strange 


house, one cannot take the liberty of 
bawling for assistance ; and the choice 
only remains of opening doors on spe- 
culation, with the imminent risk of in- 
truding on the bed-room of some young 
lady, or of cutting the gordian knot by 
escaping through the only one you 
know any thing about. I confess that 
the first time I found myself in this 
unpleasant predicament, the latter ex- 
pedient was the one I adopted, though 
{ fear not without offence to an excel- 
lent family, who having learned the 
fact of my admission, could not be sup- 


posed to understand the motive of my 
precipitate retreat.” 

Although it is apparent that, in 
public places, the various classes of 
Americans mix together without very 
particular attention to distinction ; and 
though it be true that, politically speak- 
ing, there is a privileged order; it is 
yet, as we are assured by our author, 
quite nonsense to suppose that there 
is no practical inequality felt and ma- 
nifested. He tells us, that there is 
quite as much of it in New York as in 


Liverpool ;—the magnates of the Ex- 


change do not strut less proudly in the 
former than in the latter city ; nor are 
their wives and daughters more back- 
ward in supporting their pretensions. 
Thus vanity will have its way, even in 
America, though it does not display 
itself so much in a rivalry of elegance 
as of wealth. It appears that there is 
a good deal of fine dressing among the 
ladies ; and dandyism among the young 
men is not unknown. The American 
dandy, we are told, is a being sui ge- 
neris ; but we think we have seen spe- 
cimens of the race, in Leeds and in 
Glasgow. He weurs rings, trinkets, 
and gold chains, and is great in velvet 
waistcoats, and in talk of coats and 
eurricles. Nevertheless, of the gen- 
tlemen in a New York ball-room, Cap- 
tain Hamilton doesnot speak as if he 
thought them the pink of quality.— 
He says (horrescimus referentes), that 
a party of the new police, furnished 
forth with the requisite toggery, would 
have played their part in the ball-room 
with about as much grace. In danc- 
ing, our author is gallant enough to 
add, “the advantage is altogether on 
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the side of the ladies. Their motions 
are rarely inelegant, and never gro- 
tesque. I leave it to other travellers 
to extend this praise to the gentlemen.” 
We hold this last sentence to be the 
most contemptuous we have read for 
some time ; and if the American youth 
were as touchy as Highlanders or Con- 
naughtmen, we would certainly look 
forward to the visitation upon our lite- 
rary Captain of sundry cartels; but 
there is no fear that the paper shafts 
of Captain Hamilton, or any one else, 
will rouse much of the ire of the young 
aspirants to gentility on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Their own self-com- 
placency is a seven-fold shield, in 
which the arrows of ridicule may in- 
deed stick, but they will not pierce 
through and wound. 

Here our limits warn us that we 
must close these volumes from which 
we have gleaned so much that has 
greatly interested ourselves, and, we 


trust, has not disappointed our readers, 
We quit the book with reluctance, 
heartily recommending it to the atten- 
tive perusal of our readers, for further 
information on the points we have 
touched upon, and upon a great many 


points of yet higher interest as respects 
our great rival of the western. world, 
which we have not been able to touch 


upon at all. We have accomplished 
our task, which was that of exhibiting 
the manner of living in America, by 
those who are habituated to it, but a 
great deal that it is chiefly interesting 
to the mere traveller, we have omitted, 
and from dwelling on the valuable po- 
litical speculations of the author, we 
have purposely restricted ourselves. 
His descriptions of land travelling have 
many scenes, and touches of humour, 
such as remind us of the genius of 
Smollet. His accounts of steam-boat 
travelling and society, we have touch- 
ed upon, but we have refrained from 
some of the very energetic sketches 
which he gives of the coarse abomina- 
tions—the blasphemy and the black- 
guardism which it was his lot to wit- 
ness, in his longer voyages upon the 
American rivers. 

We must leave it to the readers of 
his volumes to accompany him from 
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the vast volume of turbid waters of the 
Mississippi, and the awful desolation 
which accompanies them, through his 
long journey to the most astounding of 
the world’s wonders, the falls of Nia- 
gara. We have only to remark that, 
in his descriptions of natural scenery, 
Captain Hamilton is fully entitled to 
rank with the ablest of our living prose 
authors. As to his sketches of “ Men 
and Manners,” though we have taken 
the liberty, by copious extracts, to 
give our readers some opportunity of 
judging for themselves, of their qua- 
lity, we have, perhaps, said less than 
we ought of their merits as at once the 
most lively, and the most graphic that 
we have met with in any book on Ame- 
rica.—When we say this we do not 
forget Mrs. Trollope’s sketches, which 
are very good, but a little de trop. We 
can see that her portraits are likenesses, 
but we feel that they are caricatures, 
They are more exciting, but they have 
not the delicate finish of Captain Ha- 
milton’s. 

With the greater part of the politi- 
cal philosophy of “ Men and Manners 
in America,” we do by no means 
agree, but we cannot close our notice 
of the book, without admitting the 


great value of the political information 
which it affords upon the present state 
and future prospects of the Union. 
He who would form a good judgment 
of the probable olitical fate of the 
United States of America, cannot take 
a better guide as to facts, than Captain 
Hamilton’s work affords. 

And now farewell to our friends, the 
Americans, of whom we have said 
nothing harshly, that we would not 
rather have said praisefully, if truth 
would have admitted it. We respect 
their bravery, their bold spirit of en- 
terprise, and their pride in their own 
country, and its constitution. What 
we dislike in them we have already 
sufficiently stated. Their good and 
great qualities are of a substantial na- 
ture, and would make an excellent 
foundation whereon to erect the graces 
which soften and embellish life, in 
which they seem to us to be so wofully 
deficient. Let us hope that the goodly 
superstructure will be raised in time. 
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MY FIRST STEEPLE CHASE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST.” 


—_—— 


Years—eheu fugaces '!—have passed, 
and yet how vivid is the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 181— in my memory. The larger 
portion of my web of life is spun, and 
mine has been one of mingled yarns. 
Well, it matters little now. I ean re- 
member calmly the sunshine and the 
shadow, and the gloomiest retrospect 
has many a lightsome day and many a 
merry night associated with its recol- 
lection. Mine was indeed a careless 
career; fancy led all through, and pru- 
dence was double distanced. Like 
wiser men, many a wrong cast I made ; 
was “stabbed with a white wench’s 
black eye ;” consorted with “ Ephesians 
of the old church,” and listened too 
often to “the chimes at midnight.”— 
Bat, like old Jack, I leave the blame 
upon villainous company,” and say with 
him, “I was as virtuously given as a 
gentleman need be.” 

It was the first week in July, when 
having'taken the honours of a graduate, 
after @ five years’ sojourn within the 
classic courts of old Alma Mater, I 
strolled into the Repository in Ste- 
phenr’s-green, to bid adieu to old H—, 
who for thirty years had horsed us of 
Trinity. It was sale-day, and a blank 
one too ; the world was out of town. 
There were few to sell, and fewer yet 
to buy. A hack not worth a hay-band 
was knocked down to an aspiring linen 
draper, who wanted “something smart” 
whereon to dust himself occasionally. 
I saw him regularly jockeyed with 
infinite satisfaction, as he had once 
dunned me, even unto payment, for “a 
beggarly account” of gloves and pocket 
handkerchiefs. Although he did not 
venture to invite me to be of the mul- 
titude of his counsellors, as I had broken 
his windows upon the evening I paid 
his bill, that did not prevent me from 
pointing out certain beauties in the 
quadruped then beneath the hammer, 
which even had escaped the auctioneer 
himself. Indeed, according to my 
shewing, the cardinal virtues of horse- 
flesh were concentrated in that match- 
less animal. Yet human judgment is 


fallible, and the steed did not realize 
the qualifications ascribed to him by 
the puffer and myself; for, as the 
Evening Post soon after announced, 
Mr. Lawrence Lutestring was run away 
with upon the Rock Road, and the 
excited courser, not content with de- 
molishing sundry ribs of the unfortu- 
nate cavalier, had, from an infirmity of 
vision, come in contact with a loaded 
jaunting car, and the concussion was 
so awful, that the company were depo- 
sited in a wet ditch, and the vehicle 
rendered hors de combat. 

1 was about to leave the yard, when 
old Phil, prime minister to the Repo- 
sitory, jogged me on the elbow.— 
“Stop a minute—its worth while, Sir. 
There’s a queer one coming out—he’s 
the devil, to be sure. Och, if he had 
but temper ; and here he is.” While 
he spoke, a rattling high-bred dark bay 
horse issued from the stables. He 
was in the lowest condition imaginable ; 
but, notwithstanding his poverty, he 
was the ruin of a noble animal—he 
was far from being handsome—the 
head was coarse, the shoulder thick ; 
but he embodied some good points, 
and, though cross made, to an expe- 
rienced eye, his “ensample” was ex- 
cellent—Archy, my best man—as ho- 
nest a groom, as ever won a living— 
whispered “if he had not the go in 
him, he was the biggest villain under 
the canopy”—and before the animal 
had made the third turn down the run, 
1 had come to a similar conclusion. 

The groom stopped when he gained 
the vantage ground. “ There, gentle- 
men,” said the auctioneer; “ there’s 
what I call youth and beauty. There’s 
the making of a fortune, and no mis- 
take. The lady who could refuse any 
thing to a man with such a daisy-cutter 
under him, would be hard to please 
indeed—run him down, Lanty—that’s 
action and elegance—come sir,’—to a 
tall raw-boned young grocer—* that 
horse was foaled for you—a gentleman 
of your figure should never cross any 
thing but blood—this here horse is 
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oung Selim—he’s own brother to 

Jousecatcher—cousin to Morgiana, 
and up to fourteen stone with any fox 
hounds in the kingdom’—but Selim 
appeared an to profit little from his 
respectable relationship—he had a ree 
look, a blemished knee, was fired be- 
hind, and had killed a man into the 
bargain—for he had run off with a 
drunken helper, and broke the rider’s 
neck against the frame work of the sta- 
ble door—now, in a company of sober 
cits, requiring “steady roadsters,” and 
“useful family horses,” Selim found 
little favour ; and the young grocer, 
even to become a lady-killer, would not 
bid a sixpence. 

“ Gentlemen, I put him up at fifty,” 
said he of the hammer—* No reserve 
in this case—none, upon honor—owner 
gone to the Peninsula, and orders for 
sale absolute—Selim is a beautiful 
charger—steady with arms”—and here 
he addressed a corpulent personage, 
who, as it appeared, was in the yeo- 
manry—“ He would carry you upon 
parade, delightfully—his courage is 
only equalled by his training—his late 
master would ride him to a battery’— 
a battery—may heaven forgive him !— 
Selim had never seen a corporal’s guard 
relieved in his life—a cracker would 
rise him sky-high, and a squib, send 
him across the broadest part of Sack- 
ville-street—still, not a whisper from 
the company, and the auctioneer pro- 
ceeded—* gentlemen, we must sacrifice 
him—orders peremptory—say forty, 
for the beautiful and gentle animal”— 
“gentle,” ejaculated the grocer, “and he 
after killing a groom”—this, was indeed 
a home hit—the auctioneer coughed— 
“ hem—hem—rather unfortunate, but 
mere accident after all—say thirty, gen- 
tlemen—twenty—ten—do, give me a 
bid”—* five, roared a jingle owner— 
ten, said Archy—/ifteen shouted the 
puffer—twenty cried I—the hammer 
fell— and the brother of Mousecatcher 
was mine. 

Now I verily believe that the whole 
history of Selim was apocryphal, ex- 
cept the solitary fact of his having 
finished a stable-boy.—In one thing, 
however, Archy and I were unani- 
mous—that to a herring-cadger he was 
worth the money, provided he would 
carry the baskets—We brought him 
to the country—bled, fed, blistered, 
and physicked him, ‘secundem artem’ 
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turned him out upon a fine salt-marsh, 
and left him “to fulfil his destinies.” 

At this memorable period of my life, 
the North of Ireland was celebrated 
for its sporting associations. The 
Boyne, the Dough, the Newtownbreda 
Hunts, were all in full force ; and few 
of the larger towns wanted their own 
particular club. Many private gentle- 
men were also masters of hounds, and 
kept their establishments nobly. Then 
the glory of ‘The Rangers’ was in its 
zenith—their country and members 
were alike extensive ; and no gentleman 
attached to field-sports, within thirty 
miles, whose rank and fortune would 
authorize his admission, but was en- 
rolled in this celebrated club. The 
members met annually in the county 
town, attended by a pack of fox-hounds 
and “a gallant following.” They lived 
like “ Irish Kings,” played high, drank 
deep, seldom went to bed, gave dash- 
ing balls, and set the country in a blaze 
for weeks before, and months after- 
wards.—Alas! all this is over; the 
club is no more; the pack is scattered ; 
the kennel a ruin ; “ The Rangers” fill 
“the narrow house ;” and where in 
Ireland could rank, and wealth, and 
influence be congregated now ? 

Into ‘ The Rangers’ I had been re- 
cently admitted: their meeting was 
fixed for the middle of October, and 
the Cup, with other valuable plates, 
were then to be contested. The Cup 
had excited unusual interest, and had 
been challenged by a dozen members, 
good men and true, and each having, 
or believing he had, an excellent 
chance of winning it. The race was 
three miles over Hibernice, a sporting, 
Anglice, a break-neck country: the 
weights thirteen stone. There were 
already eight candidates in full prepa- 
ration. Six depended on their own 
horses, good, fast, honest, weight-car- 
riers—but two had gone to considerable 
expense, and had secured, at “a large 
figure,” celebrated racing-hunters “ for 
the nonce.” 

“ What will not young ambition ?” 
In spite of this mighty array, I bold] 
added my name to the list of mf 
lengers. I had a slashing four-year 
old mare, whose stride and action were 
extraordinary. As there was no al- 
lowance for age or sex, the weights 
were certainly against her; but 1 was 
not the one to despair, and even to 
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name her in the match was an honor 
more than worth the entrance-money. 

August came; Miranda was in beau- 
tiful condition; and Archy exhausted 
upon her training all the arcana of the 
racing-stable, and the experience of a 
life ; while I dreamed of nothing but 
cups and conquest. Alas! these 
youthful visions were rudely dispelled, 
for, one morning, Miranda was found 
halter-cast in the stable. She was dead 
Jame, and Jame she continued for many 
a month afterwards. To me and my 
master of the horse, this was a sad dis- 
appointment. I betook myself to 
grouse-shooting, and Archy to whiskey 
and religion. Poor Archy, in the 
hours of business, was an indifferent 
Catholic, as the Priest declared, that 
from the moment a horse was put in 
training, he never “ darkened a chapel- 
door.” : 

August passed, and I would have 
willingly continued absent. To wit- 
ness the downfal of my ambition was 
painful, as Miranda was incurably lame. 
Other feelings were paramount; I 
was deep in love, and at twenty-one 
that is a desperate concern. 

Rosa lived near me; I would have 
forgotten her, but that was impossible. 
She was an heiress, gentle, and timid to 
a degree, and fearful of hearing she 
was beloved. Yet there were times, 
when, if my advances were not encou- 
raged, at least my suit was listened to, 
and an ill-concealed satisfaction told, 
that she was not indifferent to my suit. 
Her coldness piqued me for the mo- 
ment, and yet | left her, persuaded that 
of all her sex, she was best worthy of 
being wooed and won. 

I arrived home for a late. dinner, 
discussed some old port, listened to a 
long story, and was musing over the 


misfortunes of my mare, when Archy 


yopped in his head, to ask “if I would 
look into the stables ;” I followed him, 
and one glance told me that Miranda 
was not to figure in the field. My eyes 
passed rapidly over the stalls, and rest- 
ed on a stranger in the corner, sheeted 
with my own covers. Archy, with a 
knowing look, stripped the new-comer, 
and the brother of Mousecatcher was 
before me; and could this be he? The 
rakish, tattered, rejected man-killer of 
the Repository, changed into as fine a 
horse as ever followed a fox-hound !— 
The mystery was quickly solved :— 
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Archy had visited the salt-marsh ;— 
found Selim so altered as scarcely to 
be recognised ; took him up and got 
him through physic, and ready for 
training. For this, indeed, there was 
but little time ; but Archy swore “ slight 
training was best for a half-bred,” and 
Archy was right. 

For my own part, I could scarce 
believe my eyes, and examined Selim 
carefully, to assure myself of his iden- 
tity. Every scratch upon his legs had 
disappeared ; the blemish on his knee 
was hardly visible; he was now a 
sporting-looking horse, and Archy 
swore, “ better than he looked.” 

Time flew, and everything increased 
my confidence in the cousin of Mor- 
giana. His speed was easily ascer- 
tained, but of his fencing qualities we 
knew nothing. Any thing we took 
him at he executed well, and intricate 
leaps were for obvious reasons avoided. 
I had secured a gentleman to ride for 
me, who in steeple-chasing had cover- 
ed himself with glory, and with a rea- 
sonable hope of success, I awaited the 
result. 

And yet I never caused my compe- 
titors a thought. With the lameness 
of Miranda, it had pleased them to 
conclude my racing history. They 
heard accidentally that I had pur- 
chased a horse in town, and all they 
knew of him was, that he had killed a 
man, and been bought for a song. 
With this information they rested sa- 
tisfied, and decided that myself and 
man-killer were of “ no consideration.” 
I kept my own counsel, and when it 
was necessary to remove to the vici- 
nity of the race-ground, I procured 
accommodation for my establishment at 
an obscure farm-house, and our incog- 
nito was as perfect as if we had never 
left our stables. 

But there was one to whom my pro- 
ceedings were not indifferent, and that 
one was my gentle Rosa. With all a 
woman’s tenderness she had sympa- 
thized in my disappointment: she 
knew my secret, for our’s were young 
hearts, and what agitated one breast 
could not but interest the other. 

The evening before the eventful day, 
I stole from the club-room to exchange 
the jargon of the field for a tété a teté 
with my pretty mistress. “ Hot with 
the Tuscan grape” I urged my passion 
with more than common ardour, and 
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Rosa listened. Just then her maid 
disturbed us, and brought me a letter 
that had been forwarded by express. 
I broke the seal—death to my hopes! 
My rider had been thrown from a 
coach-box, and lay, with a broken arm, 
at a country inn, some ten miles dis- 
tant. 

Rosa remarked my agitation ; “Is 
there any thing wrong, Arthur?” “ Yes, 
dearest, I am indeed a luckless cava- 
lier : K—— has met with an accident, 
and Selim is consequently without a 
rider.”—“ And will he not run then ?” 
Half « minute determines, frequently, 
as well as the consideration of half a 
year, and in that brief space I had 
formed my resolution. “ He will run, 
Rosa: but with me upon his back, 
what chance can he have with the best 
riders in the kingdom opposed?” “ But 
the danger, dear Arthur.” “Is not 
greater than fox-hunters encounter 
thrice a-week.” “And is there really 
no more?” I assured her there was 
not, and shortly afterwards bade her 
good-night.—This trifling occurrence 
elicited more from Rosa, than all my 
studied efforts ; and when I left her, 
for the first time I pressed her to my 
bosom, and heard her murmur a prayer 
for my safety. 

Whether it was that unforeseen 
events call forth the latent energies of 
the mind ; or the consciousness that I 
was beloved by her for whom I would 
sacrifice a world, that roused the ar- 
dour of my spirit, I know not, but I 
entered the crowded club-room with 
buoyant and excited feelings. The 
accident to my rider had transpired, 
and from. some I received sincere— 
from others, ironical condolence. “I 
hope, notwithstanding, that the homi- 
cide will run,” said the President. 
“ The homicide, as you are pleased to 
term him, will run; and for want of a 
better horseman his owner will ride 
and win—if he can.” My tone and 
manner were not unmarked; and while 
some were recommending me to effect 
a life-insurance, I was coolly booking 
heavy odds, and so continued, till 
every gentleman inclined to bet them, 
had been heartily satisfied—the joking 
at my expense, subsided fast—people 
began to look suspiciously, and Jemmy 
Joyce whispered his next neighbour, 
that the sooner he hedged, the better, 
as the race was not quite so sure, I 
being according to his parlance, “ very 
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like a lad who would make a spoon, or 
spoil a horn ;” having balanced my 
book, I borrowed an old blue jacket 
from the huntsman; left the club; 
visited the stable, and went quietly to 
rest, to be ready for the morrow. 

Morning came and I felt rather 
queer; I began to discover that it is 
no joke for nervous géntlemen to ride 
steeple chases for the first time, under 
the critical examination of 30,000 spec- 
tators—But an incident restored my 
hardiesse—at breakfast a sealed parcel 
was handed me by the waiter—it con- 
tained a beautiful pink and yellow 
jacket—no note accompanied it, but to 
the cap a scroll was attached, bearing 
in a female hand, the motto, “ may this 
be foremost.”— Whose might the fairy 
favour be ? My heart whispered the 
name, and I was not mistaken. 

The ground selected for the race 
was chosen with excellent judgment, 
as it afforded to the mighty multitude, 
an uninterrupted view of the race, from 
its commencement to its close; from a 
circular valley the surface undulated 
gently, and the course, nearly eliptical, 
stretched along the rising ground. In 
the same field the starting and winning 
posts were placed; this was the fa- 
vourite stand ; a long line of carriages 
of every description occupied it ; ladies 
were there “thick as leaves in Vall ’om- 
brosa,” for every thing distinguée and 
beautiful for counties round, was on 
the ground. 

At twelve o’clock a warning bugle 
was heard and from their respective 
cantonments the horses slowly ap- 
proached the same point ; each as he 
entered the field was scrutinized by a 
crowd of horsemen, who were assem- 
bled for that purpose at the gate ; 
with short intervals, a grey, a brown, 
and two bays passed review ; they had 
their respective admirers, but caused no 
great sensation, and expectation “ was 
still on tip toe ;” presently a buz was 
heard, a horse approached, and Fire- 
brand, a noted racing hunter from 
Roscommon appeared ; he looked to 
be in capital condition, and from having 
won four cups already, his character 
was deservedly first rate. 

“ But louder yet the clamour grew,” 
as the pet of the day, the far famed 
English horse Comet, appeared ; He 
was a splendid thorough-bred chesnut, 
full sixteen hands high, and “ looking 
every inch” a racer ; I felt my cheek 
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blanche as I examined him; he was 
indeed a formidable opponent ; and as 
his late owner, Captain M——, reputed 
justly to be the best field horseman in 
the kingdom, was to ride him, no won- 
der that I began to dread the contest. 

He was led off, and my forlorn char- 
ger was impatiently expected. In the 
few minutes which elapsed before his 
entreé, I and my man-killer, were sub- 
jected to many a sporting jest ; at length 
the brother of Mousecatcher appeared, 
and on he came with a careless toss of 
the head, as if he had never finished 
a stable-boy ; closely sheeted as he 
was, his appearance was very different 
from what had been anticipated ; the 
knowing ones looked more knowing ; 
and Jemmy Joyce swore with a grin, 
that he seemed “ mighty like a Tartar!” 

While the horses were leading to 
the starting. post, I galloped up the 
rise to the place my pretty mistress 
occupied in an open carriage ; “tell 
me, pray you,” said her cousin, “ what 
spell is over Rosa ; know you the se- 
cret that robs her of her roses ?’— 
“shall I restore them ?” I replied ; 
and unclosing my top coat, I displayed 
my handsome jacket. When it met 
her eyes, her cheeks were dyed with 
blushes, and left me at no loss to con- 
jecture whence my fancy favour came. 

Again the bugle sounded ; Comet, 
and Firebrand occupied the attention 
of the crowd, while Selim was stripped 
and saddled behind a large marquee ; 
to assume my gay cap, and doff my 
coat was the business of a minute ; my 
competitors were already mounted, and 
I was impatiently called for, when from 
behind the tent, a dashing horse, and 
gallant rider issued ; our appearance 
elicited a murmur of applause : the 
owners of Comet, and Firebrand, looked 
blank enough ; and faith they had good 
reason. 

As we drew up in line, I thought 
the English racer appeared not to be 
in full force ; but the determined coun- 
tenance of his inimitable jockey, dressed 
in his black and buff stripes, looked 
alarming ; nor was Firebrand without 
his friends; and the green cap was 
offered fully against every thing but 
Comet ; as to me, people seemed 
afraid to back, or bet against me ; and 
those who had laid the odds last night 
pretty heavily were hedging now, as 
fast as they could meet with customers. 

Off we went in a bunch ; the bays, 
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brown, and grey, making the running ; 
I saw at once that the pace though 
severe for them, was nothing to Comet, 
Firebrand, and my friend the Man- 
killer ; after a mile we tailed them off, 
and had the race to ourselves. 

One moiety of the ground was broken 
into tillage fields and enclosures ; the 
other was open meadow, affording ex- 
cellent galloping, and interspersed with 
stiff fences. Here having cleared the 
paddocks, we increased the speed, and 
came out at a killing pace. 

On entering the grass lands, I found 
my rivals could not conveniently go 
faster, and that I was up to it well ; 
the race was indeed beautiful ; for the 
next mile a sheet would cover us ; the 
fences were taken in line; and none 
could tell, whether black, yellow, or 
green was foremost. 

Half a mile from home, there was a 
fence of tremendous size ; it was a 
ditch with a drain at either side, and 
the face that we approached, stoccaded 
with stumped thorns. It was in truth, 
“a regular rasper,” and was distin- 
guished by the country people “ par 
excellence,” as the big leap; as we 
neared it, my companions, gathered the 
energies of their horses for the trial, 
and Selim looked as if he were half 
inclined to decline it ; for the first time, 
he felt the steel ; and with a glorious 
effort, cleared this formidable barrier, 
in a style, that drew down from the 
multitude, a thunder of applause ; not 
so my rivals ; Firebrand fell, and staked 
himself, while Comet, by his-rider’s 
horsemanship, was indifferently brought 
across, but staggering, he came down 
on landing, and in the mistake, lost 
ground he could never recover ; during 
the run home, he did make a wonder- 
ful struggle to pull up ; it was in vain, 
for after we crossed the break-neck 
fence, I had the race hollow. 

Amid deafening cheers, I was carried 
from the scales in triumph ; I was de- 
clared even by Jemmy Joyce, a youth 
of promise, and my Mankiller, the best 
weight-carrier in the kingdom. 

Every tale has its moral, and so has 
mine ; never condemn a horse untried ; 
for many a good one has thus been sa- 
crificed ; I saved Selim from slavery, 
and a jingle ; and he won me four 
cups, and carried me four seasons, as 
I was never carried afterwards ; nay 
more, 1 owe my connubial happiness 
mainly to my bonny bay :” Rosa was 
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an heiress, and I a younger son ; a 
rich rival was encouraged by her guar- 
dian, and in a few days he was ex- 
pected to make his addresses in form ; 
I was flushed with victory, and she 
flattered to see her faery favor foremost 
in the field ; at the ball that night, my 
eloquence was irresistible; she smiled 
upon my suit ; and to end uncertainty, 
and save her guardian future trouble, 


eloped with me to Gretna, next mor- 
ning. 

Years of happiness have proved how 
fortunate our union was ; and if some 
reminiscences of early indiscretion will 
sometimes intrude upon my memory, 
on two eras I can look back with un- 
allayed delight ; the morning when I 
rode my first steeple chase ; and the 
evening that made Rosa mine. 


WILLIE AND PATE. 


A COUNTY DOWN PASTORAL. 


O, wanton—warm are Willy’s lips, 
And fou o’ saftenin’ ardor ; 

But Pate’s are dry, and cauld as chips, 
His fingers scarce are harder. 


And sure o’ timber, is his han’, 
Sae wrunkled a’, and knotted ;— 
Take scrunty Pate for my guid-man! 
I'll no abide the thought o’t. 


But oh! my Willy’s loof on mine, 
In faulds sae baumy pressin’ 
Sae saft, sae couthy, sae divine-— 

It’s maist as guid as kissin’! 


He is the wale o’ a’ the norl’, 
He courts clean after nature ; 

But Pate, the knurl, the canker’d churl, 
The clawin’, pawin’ creature ! 


To see my mither fetch him ben, 
To try his hand at daffin’— 

He grins, and snirts, and thraws ye ken— 
I maist could die, wi’ laughin’. 


But Lord! when doon ayont the stooks, 
I meet my bosom’s treasure ; 

His sugar’d words, his loving looks— 
I just could greet for pleasure. 


T'll e’en sit down and greet my fill, 
My heart’s o’erflowing fairly— 
Oh Willy, Willy, come what will, 


I'll lo’e you late and early ! 
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CIRCUIT NOTES—No. II. 


«‘ Go to, thou hungry wight, seeking to pick my purse, 
By picking quarrels; go pick carrion.” 


“ Calm was the day and the scene 
delightful,” according to Lindley Mur- 
ray’s apt quotation, when I entered 
the day-mail, on my Summer circuit. 

My quondam friend, who played 
Pylades to my Orestes on my former 
excursion, had suffered himself to be 
withdrawn by “ gentle hands” from the 
cold breezes of the north, and the harsh 
accents of the hyperborean bar. His 
place now supplied by a probationer, 
who reckoned two inches lucky mea- 
sure beyond the six-feet, and who was 
venturing for the first time amongst 
the northern veterans of our circuit. 
I had provided myself, by the advice 
of our Attorney-General, with a hat, 
about which no mistake could be made 
by any man who felt inclined to leave 
his own for a better one, and which 
had suffered so severely on the Spring 
circuit as to require a stitch in the 
crown from the Eenmnensta at one of 
the hotels at which the bar mess was 
held. 

My readers will readily imagine, 
that a man of my modest pretensions 
bent on accomplishing my circuit tour 
on economical principles, would in- 
stinctively suggest the propriety of 
travelling outside. “ You know,” said 
I, “ bow likely it is in this sultry 
weather, that you may get a bilious 
headache, by being imprisoned inside, 
and then you will lose also the principal 
object of young lawyers’ circuit travels, 
namely, landscape and _ scenery.” 
“ But then,” said he, “ our respecta- 
bility as professional men ; Oh, mon- 
strous! to think of mixing with the 
plebeian vulgarity of guards and coach- 
men.” It was like Cassio and his re- 
putation ; so finding him resolved on 
doing the matter genteely, I acceded 
to his views on this very important 
topic. At 8 o’clock a.m. we started, 
I having previously availed myself of 
the advantages usually to be found in 
the “domus,” where there is also the 
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“ placens uxor,” namely, the traveller’s 
bowl of coffee with a round of toast and 
butter. It had pleased the coach com- 
pany in the true spirit of “reform and 
retrenchment,” to make a new travel- 
ling arrangement, by which the pas- 
sengers had no interval allowed for 
breakfast ; and I can state with “ca- 
tegerical precision,” as the logicians 
say, that the announcement of this 
startling truth at 10 o’clock a.m. toa 
bachelor, six feet two inches high, pro- 
duced an effect on his nervous system, 
of no ordinary character, “Curse this 
confounded love of changing all the 
good old plans!” said he, as he as- 
sumed the dignified indignation of 
countenance, which bespeaks an angry 
liver and an empty stomach. “ A fine 
ejaculation,” says 1, “for a ministerial 
Whig, whose creed it is to glory in all 
innovation, except that which deprives 
themselves or relations of any worldly 
comfort. But philosophise as you 
please, for 1 am most happy to assure 
you that I am in an equally comfort- 
able, though not in such full condition 
as the old country-woman who refused 
the third cup of tea at breakfast on the 
modest plea, that she “ta’en twa guse 
eggs and a morsel o’ dread to tak’ the 
wun out o’ her stomach afore starting.” 
. Always one of your little northern 
stories,” says he, “Ah, sure you can 
get a biscuit and a glass of ale in 
Drogheda,” says a youth in the corner 
of the coach, “after all, it is no great 
loss not getting breakfast here, for it 
was only paying for poison.” The 
coach rolled on till we came to Dro- 
gheda, where the new prescription was 
tried, but was soon found to be like 
Sterne’s Slavery, “a bitter draught.” 
In two hours afterwards we arrived in 
the bar-town, where our stomachs, or 
rather that of my friend received ade- 
quate compensation for the previous 
loss of office. At the earlier towns 
on the circuit, the senior members of 
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the bar generally compose the brother- 
hood who assemble at mess ; the young 
gents. prudently and sensibly consider- 
ing that the further north you go, the 
landscape is more enlivening. My tra- 
velling companion had changed his 
circuit, for a reason very analogous to 
that which had actuated my old 
Pylades, the difference between the two 
cases being founded upon a legal dis- 
tinction, namely, that in the latter, the 
consideration was executed, in the for- 
mer executory. A very sincere and anx- 
ious friend had given him some sapient 
advice before starting, that he should 
abjure the heresies of the circuit which 
he had now forsaken, and conduct 
himself with steady gravity, and pre- 
cision before the sages of the north-east 
‘bar, who are usually supposed to be 
stern and frigid in their bearing to 
their friends and acquaintances. This 
‘fidus Achates’ had been apprehensive 
that the buoyant spirits and enthusi- 
astic ardour of his friend, might not 
accord with the fabled moroseness of 
the company to which he was now to 
be introduced. I know not why it is 
that such should be the rnined cha- 
racter of a society of men of education, 
intelligence, kindly feeling, and courte- 
ous demeanour. It is true, our bar 
meetings are seldom disgraced by that 
brawling revelry and frivolous irration- 
ality which, in my mind, indicate the 
absence of all those true principles of 
generous friendship, and virtuous sym- 
pathy, upon which the extended chari- 
ties of social life are, or can be founded. 
In my former notes I merely daubed 
out the outline of some of our leading 
members, which I can from a more in- 
timate acquaintance now finish with 
fidelity. Our worthy old father had 
been nearly laid up in dock, so as to 
be unable to preside ; but the paternal 
deputy is truly deserving of a re-touch 
of the pencil. His “jury eye” (as the 
lawyers term it) gave an expression of 
sharp intelligence to the co/Antenance. 
There was not untrequently a sober 
calm which settled down upon him, 
indicating a bosom once agitated by 
the storms of human sorrows, and now 
exhibiting the floating remnants of the 
wreck which had been made. The 
stranger could predicate the possession 
of vigorous intellectual energy, the 
casual acquaintance could discover 
soundness of judgment, solidity of 
information, with abundance of mirth 
Vou, IL 
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and pleasantry ; at the same time 
would scarcely fail to conjecture that 
sarcasm, perhaps, misanthropy found 
an occasional asylum within. The in- 
timate friend could testify that though 
struck by a blight there was an honest 
and, in reality, an affectionate heart ; 
that the beak-wound upon the fruit 
was the sure index of its excellence. 
On one occasion, when I was acting as 
croupier, by virtue of my juniority, I 
I desired the waiter to hand potatoes 
to Father H—— (the appropriate title 
of the presiding patriarch.) About. a 
quarter of an hour afterwards this 
Ganymede, being anxious to pass be- 
tween the father’s chair and the. wall, 
and of course associating the fine 
silver locks and venerable head, with 
that priestly dignity which he con- 
ceived the most exalted on earth, after 
that of the Pope and Don Pedro, said 
with the most complacent smile and 
simpering solicitude, “Father H i 
might I beg for to trouble you for to 
allow me for to pass your” As my 
fellow-traveller says, I cannot refrain 
from spicing my narrative with an oc- 
casional northern story ; and, in truth, 
such a turn is truly legal, becanse law 
is said to be regulated by the compari- 
son of analogies. A Roman Catholic 
nurse, who superintended the youthful 
destinies of the young infant of a 
northern acquaintance, was compli- 
menting the happy father of so fine 
and stately a child. The little urchin 
had a peculiar elevation of head, which 
he drew up with aristocratic haughti- 
ness, “ Well, troth, Sir,” says she, 
“he would make a very purty priest.” 
I mention this to enebté my readers 
to form a due estimate of the high 
compliment conveyed in the salutation 
of the waiter, aad to justify the con- 
duct of our constitutional, Attorney- 
General, who gave a decided opinion, 
that such eminent ecclesiastical eleva- 
tion should be the subject of a warm 
congratulation in cool claret. On the 
day of my friend’s introduction, the 
ptiested Ven pa presided. At his 
right hand, was a worthy baronet, much, 
and deservedly esteemed, for his af- 
fable and polite demeanour to all 
around him. An amusing scene oc- 
curred at the preceding assizes, in 
which our friend the Baronet, figured 
conspicuously. One of those anti-tithe 
insects who had been stinging the un- 
fortunate peasantry of the county of 
4E 
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Monaghan, was arraigned for his. il- 
legal conduct, in combining with others, 
against the /aws, or rather (as it would 
possibly now be more constitutional to 
soy) against the statutes of the Realm. 
e creature, like a fly caught in a 
spider’s web, commenced buzzing, and 
uttering, and after @ vain appeal to 
the tender humanity of the presiding 
judge ; (he might have thought that it 
was Lord Althorp, to which the wish 
would have been father,) he proceeded 
in a most ejaculatory whine, to implore 
the Crown Counsel, to postpone the 
trial. The Baronet was the leader, and 
seemed quite prepared, and determined 
to do his duty. “ Now surely Sir —— 
——” exclaimed the creature, “ you 
will not wound my agitated bosom ; 
you, who are a perfect drawing-room 
counsellor. What will the ladies say, 
when you return to Dublin? O fie! 
O shocking ! Sir how could you 
think of treading upon that poor little 
fellow, Reddy?” By means of affi- 
davits, and other such ordinary ma- 
chinery, for fencing off the sword of 
the law, he succeeded in having his 
trial postponed. Had it proceeded, he 
might have found the Baronet as potent 
in the court house, as in the drawing 
room ; “tam Marte, quam Mercurio.” 
I feel no inclination to alter my sketch 
of the Attorney General, and ac- 
cordingly proceed to his assessor, whose 
character may be summed up, in the 
comprehensive words, a gentleman, 
and a lawyer. There was all the ease, 
with somewhat of the reserve of polished 
life ; his reasoning, rapid, and acute ; 
his opinions, decisive, but not dicta- 
torial. Highly valued by those who 
enjoyed the opportunities of private 
intercourse, but as I conjecture, the 
retiring habits, which appeared born 
with him, have been an impediment 
to his taking that elevated station at 
the bar, to which his learning and 
abilities, as a lawyer, eminently enti- 
tled him. It must however, be admit- 
ted, that in his address to a judge, there 
was a deficiency of that familiar obser- 
vation upon facts, and homely colloquy, 
which acts at once upon the under- 
standing of the “abnormis sapiens.” 
There was another character close to 
him ; a steady bachelor; with crest 
erect ; one oe (you would at once 
affirm,) never omitted to dot an é, or 
cross a ¢; exhibiting (te use the lan- 
guage of the Lord Chief Justice Bushe,) 
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all the stoical steadiness of Regulus at 
Carthage, or Caractacus in chains. In 
the meridian of life, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a deservedly high professional 
reputation ; he was esteemed as a kind 
friend, and a worthy acquaintance. Our 
stepfather (the Priest) had a peculiar 
inclination to crack an occasional joke, 
upon the head of this gentleman, par- 
ticularly in the way of antiquarian 
allusions. The retort, sometimes ex- 
hibited a power of sarcasm, that could 
wound, although it merely played. 
But why need I be going round the 
table? and yet there is one sterling 
brother, of presbyterian notoriety, 
whom I cannot avoid introducing to 
the readers notice. His hair cut with 
delicate precision, presented on a front 
view, what the northerns call a “toppin,” 
erect, like “quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine.” The cravat adjusted, with 
mathematical exactness ; the clean 
brushed coat, and neatly smoothed hat, 
proved clearly, that “ Reflection” was 
not by him indulged in vain. He 
formed the connecting link between 
the senior, and junior portion of the 
bar, though his sympathies appeared 
more congenial with the latter, than the 
former ; he was generally considered 
by the attornies, as a “safe man.” A 
very accurate and steady lawyer ; 
roan, great discretion, and having 

ad the advantage of being made sage 
His arithmetical 


by long experience. 
abilities had procured for him, the en- 
viable post of bar treasurer, in which 
capacity, he always displayed a most 
jealous anxiety to sustain the dignity 


of the bar waggon. Probably Mor- 
gan O’Doherty’s “ Ancient Waggoner” 
may have been suggested by the re- 
doubted “ Blackmouth” now described. 
And as I have alluded to this same bar 
waggon, I may be permitted to use a 
resbyterian argument, that in my 
1xumble judgment, those alone should 
pay for it, who think proper to use it. 

or in truth, I see no reason why 
young struggling aspirants like myself, 
should be obliged to pay our siller for 
the pleasure of beholding, as we sit 
erched on the outside of the mail, a 
ame horse and a lazy driver, toddling 
along the road, with an unwieldy cart, 
upon which is inscribed, “ north-east 
bar,” and which is filled with the itine- 
rant learning of our wealthy seniors. 
I hope to find some of our philosophic, 
and philanthropic Irish members, taking 
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up the subject in the house of com- 
mons? Ruthven could embellish the 
topic with the charms of eloquence ; 
though in all probability « Maurish* 
would bring it forward with more states- 
manlike effect. Empson, and Dudley 
Jack, the learned solicitor for England, 
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will, no doubt, give the mover the be- 
nefit of that zeal, which he displayed in 
the ludicrous attempt to bully aron 
Pennefather into a sycophantic whig. 
“ Humano capiti,” &c. Truly, Mr. 
Solicitor, I would inform you, that 
though you had 


An ass’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 
A lizard’s body, lean and long, 


you might as well think of lullabying a 
whig into the composure of a Gentle- 
man, as of converting the independent 
manliness of the Irish bench, into a 
truckling subserviency to the dictation 
of ragged ruffians, or brawling demo- 
crats. Heec satis ad juvenem. 

On the occasion of a trial before 
Sir William Smith, our excellent and 
worthy father, a fine steady old Pro- 
testant, with a countenance gilded by 
the Indian sun, was employed for the 
prisoner. His coadjutors were the 
deputy patriarch, who sanctions the 
“expurgate” edition of the Bible for 
the use of schools; and the treasurer, 
better known as “the elder.” The 
prosecutor was describing with all the 
zeal which John Barleycorn could _in- 
spire, the attack that had been made 


upon him. “ He comes by, good my 
my lord, and called out for the face of 
a heretic, a yellow boy, or a black- 


mouthed Presbyterian.” The latter 
epithet sounded strangely in Sir Wil- 
liam’s ears, who inquired its meaning. 
“Why, my Lord,” says the deputy, 
“ 7 have here a living representation 
of the three characters. 1 am the he- 
retic; Mr. S.” (pointing to the father) 
“is the yellow boy, and here, my 
lord” (significantly showing forward 
the elder) “is one of the finest speci- 
mens of a blackmouthed Presbyterian.” 
As it is unfair to bag more than a rea- 
sonable number of game where. the 
birds are scarce, and, as I have taken 
down most of the old cocks, I think I 
in duty bound to give the rest.a 
jubilee, till No. 3 appears in due course 
of law. Seated at table was presented 
to the eye of my friend, the characters 
whom I have been describing, and con- 
trasted with the senseless vociferations 
of circuit scenes which are still reputed 
as tolerated at other bars, more cele- 
brated for their pleasantry and convi- 
viality than the north east, he found 
that our reputed moroseness was, in 


fact, merely the result of that gentle- 
manlike restraint which permits merri- 
ment and festivity, without riot or in- 
temperance. He found nothing to im- 
pede freedom of conversation upon 
any useful or entertaining topic, and 
that abundance of anecdote could be 
procured to enliven and relax serious- 
ness without infringing on that deco- 
rum, which is as inseparable from the 
gentleman, as it is binding upon the 
Christian. For such moroseness, I 
sincerely trust the north east bar will 
ever be celebrated. On returning to 
our lodgings, we unpacked our trunks, 
which we had filled with the half of 
our respective libraries, and on the 
next morning proceeded to the court 
house. There, nothing occurred 
worthy either of “chalk or charcoal,” 
save only the cross-examination of a 
teacher of languages, who came from 
Brighton, and stated that his school 
was open “ pro bono republico.” Hav- 
ing had a very amusing drilling from 
the “sainted sire” already described, 
on descending from the table, he re- 
quested the learned lawyer to lean 
lightly upon his poor sister-in-law, 
(the next witness called) and who, he 
declared, “ was a poor nervous crea- 
ture.” Her name was Susanna—upon 
hearing which the priested deputy 
replied, “1 leave Susanna to the 
elder.” It so happened that it fell to 
the lot of the “elder,” as counsel next 
in seniority, to take charge of the 
poor nervous Susanna. But I was 
going to leave Dundalk without de- 
tailing a most amusing scene that oc- 
curred upon a Civil Bill Appeal, be- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice. The 
case was this. A cow had been bought 
from the appellant by a third person as 
agent for the respondent. e attor- 
ney, who appeared. for the appellant, 
was a solemn stupid looking’ ‘fellow ; 
as the song has it, 


“ He was in truth a comical prig, 
“ With a rubicund nose, and a red flaxen wig.” 
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The agent was produced who swore to 
the purchase and the terms of it. The 
fact of agency was denied by the other 
side. “Pray, let me ask,” said the 
Judge, “where is the cow?” “I have 
her, my Lord,” said the witness, “ and 
{ am willing to pay the price my- 
self and keep her, for she’s worth 
the money.” “ And will you take this 
man as the purchaser ?” says his lord- 
ship to the appellant. “ My lord,” says 
the attorney, “ all we want is the 
money.” “I protest,” says the Chief 
Justice with the most solemn gravity, 
“I think the case falls precisely within 
a decision in Sancho Panza’s reports, 
who was a most eminent judge, both in 
law and equity. No question of it, 
the cases are precisely parallel—and, 
therefore, let the witness pay the 
price and keep the cow.” The money 
was paid forthwith ; the attorney stared 
with amazement and surprize at the 
ready velocity with which the learned 
judge drew upon the wisdom of his 
predecessors, and the promptness with 
which the - draft was honoured. 
“ That,” said he, in a significant whis- 
per, to his client, “that’s the ablest 
man that ever came this circuit. He 


has the law at his finger’s ends.” 

On leaving Dundalk, it is the custom 
to halt at Castleblaney a most comforta- 
ble village town between Dundalk and 
Monaghan which is the next circuit 


town. The accommodation at Castle- 
blaney hotel is so very excellent, and 
the privileges allowed to travellers by 
the invaluable landlord of the town, 
Lord Blaney, render it a most agreea- 
ble resting place. We mustered about 
a dozen strong, and proceeded under 
the patronage of our “ecclesiastical 
superior” to take a few hours excur- 
sion on Lord B’s lakes which are very 
extensive and well provided with boats. 
But as nothing of interest occurred, 
with the implied exception of the per- 
sonally interesting circumstance that 
we enjoyed every creature comfort 
that moderate men could desire, I may 
as well proceed to Monaghan. 

The most interesting character to be 
seen at the Monaghan assizes, is the 
celebrated Sam Gray who routed Jack 
Lawless and Co, on their Northern 
tour. He acts as a kind of Attorney 
General for the “respectable” offenders 
against the laws, and is considered as 
a petty Justinian in his neighbourhood. 
Sam speaks with as much sang froid 
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of taking down an unruly or seditious 
Papist, as Osbaldestone would do of 
winging a pigeon out of a trap, al- 
though I believe he is in other res- 
pects a very sensible, well-disposed, 
and industrious man. It was incident 
to his official duty (for he holds many 
offices of public dignity in the parish) 
to enforce the collection of tithe com- 
position, on a recent occasion. Some 
of Lord Althorp and Co.’s pupils, who 
have been taught that it is not only 
not criminal, but highly meritorious 
to rob the clergy of the Established 
Church, had determined to give Sam 
av “insimul computasset” with scythes 
and pitchforks. They mistook their 
man ; Sam was not to be bugabooed, 
and accordingly on the first onslaught 
of the foe, Sam cooly “ opened the 
ball” to the tune of “off she goes,” 
and sent a bullet whizzing over their 
heads, just as he himself expressed it, 
“by the way of giving them a neigh- 
bourly hint.” Several of these insur- 
gents were taken prisoners, and were 
prosecuted by our hero. On cross- 
examination, the question was put to 
him. “ Did you not take a crack at the 
prisoners ?” “Oh! certainly,” was 
the reply. “ With what?” “ With 
powder and ball.” “ Was it to hit or 
to frighten?” “ The first shot was by 
the way of advice.” “But what about 
the second?” “Qh that was to give 
music to dance to.” “ Where did you 
aim?” “At the body.” “And do 
you mean to say, you intended to send 
the bullet through the man’s body ?” 
“Oh most decidedly, through the 
body,” replied Sam, with the most 
tranquil composure of countenance. 
Unfortunately, I had not the advan- 
tage of hearing the trial of which I have 
just been speaking, but like the Irish- 
man who was asked why he jumped into 
seven fathom water to bathe when he 
could not swim; ‘ Ah! be aisy,’ says 
he, ‘wasn’t my fadther a powerful swim- 
mer?” I have ventured on this portion 
of the narrative, upon the strength of 
our ‘ sainted sire’s’ after-dinner details, 
He was counsel in the cause. I deem 
it my duty, however, to account for my 
absence : I was enjoying the trial of a 
civil bill appeal in the other court, the 
civil bill having been brought for the 
breach of warranty of amare. The war- 
ranty was in writing—the following is 
an attested copy. “ I engage the meere 
now soll’d to Thom H———to bee sound 
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winn and limb ; paiceable and kindly in 
harniss and fur drawn a jauntin carr ; 
butt firy fur the first lode or too.” 
John K——. 
The purchaser had found this 
“paiceable and kindly” animal rather 
* high mettled’ for family purposes, and 
as the seller insisted that it was only 
the “playfulness of the craiture,’— 
the law was appealed to. She had 
been put in draft, and smashed all! be- 
fore her, or rather behind her, making 
“ the welkin ring.” “ Did you handle 
her roughly ?” said the Judge to the 
first witness. “Good, my Lord,”. says 
the youth, “she was spoken to modestly 
and dacently, and nothing but /latthery 
and friendship was shewn to her.” It 
reminded me of an amusing anecdote 
which I had heard of a man at the 
Cork assizes, who prosecuted another 
for stealing his pig. He described to 
the Judge how the pig “was lyin’ at- 
tune myself and the wall, why; and 
the rogue coaxed ‘im a intirely un- 
knownst to mysilf and’Judy Malowney 
that slep fore anint the door, why.” 
“ Coaxed ‘im, says the prisoner, “ oh! 
powers of Moll Kelly ; how bloody 
purtiklar ye’s are; why sure, your ho- 


nor’s lordship knows that a pig is a 
baist that’s not so mighty aisily flat- 


thured.” After a variety of contlicting 
evidence, the jury returned a verdict 
in favour of the appellant in the war- 
ranty case, and I just entered the cri- 
minal court as Sam Gray was descend- 
ing from the table. But as I have 
mentioned a pig-stealing case, 1 am 
reminded of a prosecution for pig-steal- 
ing which took place immediately after 
this trial in which Sam Grey figured. 
The Chief Justice had received an in- 
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timation that the prosecutor was a no- 
torious thief himself, and had passed 
under the name of Thomas Ward, been 
tried, convicted, and imprisoned at 
some former assizes. “ Pray, Sir,” said 
his lordship, “ did you ever assume any 
other name than George Walker (the 
name which he then assumed)? “ Ne- 
ver, my lord.” “ Will you swear you 
never went by the name of Thomas 
Ward ?” Good, my lord, that was my 
mother’s name.” “ Were you ever tried 
and convicted in this court?” “I was 
tried and acquitted, my lord.” “ Ac- 
quitted !” says the Chief Justice. “ Yes, 
my lord, I put in every hour of my 
time for six months in the gaol, and by- 
gones is by-gones.” “Oh, Sir,” said 
his lordship, “1 now comprehend the 
nature of your very honourable acquit- 
tal ; I hope you will always be equally 
fortunate on any future similar occa- 
sion.” From Monaghan we proceeded 
to Armagh ; but I am bound, to put on 
record, before leaving Monaghan, the 
brotherly kindness of my excellent land- 
lady. ‘This worthy hostess was “a 
genuine true-hearted Protestant,” and 
having learned that I was an “ Apollo 
of that Mount,” she spread a table glow- 
ing with fruit, wines, and confectionary, 
in honour of the departure of her con- 
servative guest. “ Had I known,” said 
she, “who it was lodged under my 
roof, I ” «Ma’am,” said I, inter- 
rupting her, “say not one word more 
on that subject, I had every thing I 
could wish for, and more than I re- 
quired.” One of her regulations was 
to give a spread of tea and coffee gra- 
tis in the evening, by way of inducing 
her professional guests to return home at 
seasonable hours. As the old song has it, 


“ When the day’s fine, 
You may caper away ; 
But after your wine, 
Och! T’ll coax you with ¢ay.” 


At Armagh we have always a strong 
muster, it being the bar metropolis of 
the circuit ; here you begin to inhale 
the wholesome atmosphere of a Pro- 
testant country. There is an appear- 
ance of comfort and independence all 
around ; the rural cabins clean, the 
people “sawney-looking.” The only 
trial of any interest here, was that of 
some Orangemen, for walking in peace- 
able and orderly procession to celebrate 
the anniversary of one of those victo- 
ries which are connected with the civil 


and religious liberties of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. It 
ought to be enough to urge that such 
a procession, with party colours, &e. is 
contrary to statute law. I shall nei- 
ther enter into a discussion of the po- 
licy of the statute, its grammatical 
blunders, its scrambling and confused 
enactments, or the shuflling trickery re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of smuggling 
it slap dash through the House of 
Commons. As it is on the statute- 
book, I hold it to be the most impera- 
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tive duty of men professing loyalty to 
the King, and the creed of the Bible 
to obey the law, with a dignified and 
submissive acquiescence. No power 
should subdue that spirit, which links 
our hands to the throne, though our 
hearts may be disengaged by the stroke 
of ministerial folly. Whatever suffer- 
ings and afflictions may await ourselves 
and our pure and Christian church, in 
this our native land, we may rest as- 
sured, that if our sensitive jealousy of 
the integrity of that blessed volume, 
where all our hopes and affections are 
transfigured and shine in the light of 
the Divine Presence, be founded upon 
a sincere and spiritual delight in the 
law of the Lord, we will remain calm 
and undismayed, and ever dutiful to 
those human laws by which we are 
controlled. We may not exclaim “God 
shall smite you, ye whited walls ;” but 
patiently endure, under whatsoever cir- 
cumstances our lot may be cast. I have 
got into a serious strain, and in truth, 
I would implore my Orange brethren 
to consider the matter as it affects the 
consciences of Christian men. Moses 
broke the tables of the law, but it 
was in holy indignation ; unholy des- 
peration is not a kindred motive. I 
remember hearing of a worthy baronet 
who was celebrated for telling “ boun- 
cers,” and had got into company with 
some aldermen and others, who were 
discussing, in a tone of deep philoso- 
phy, the question whether the earth 
moved round the sun? The baronet 
stated with great positiveness, and in 
opposition to the opinion of the majo- 
rity, that the earth did so move, and 
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was proceeding to the proof, when he 
was interrupted by a friend, who ex- 
claimed, “ Well, I protest Sir : 
I have been backing your stretchers all 
my life, but I give you up now.” J 
feel precisely in the same way towards 
those of my Orange brethren, who 
think to exhibit loyalty by setting the 
laws at defiance. A sturdy reckless- 
ness of the sanction of the laws now 
enacted for Ireland, is a feeling deeply 
to be deprecated; though singe 
emotions of contempt and disgust will 
naturally burst from every honest heart, 
ugainst the infatuated rulers of our dear 
native land. I can love its green val- 
leys, its verdant hills, and sunny pas- 
tures, with the pure and patriotic affec- 
tion of pious gratitude to him, who 
makes his sun to shine on the evil and 
the good. 

I can love my humbler brethren of 
every rank and persuasion, with at least 
as ardent, and trust a less withering 
affection, than those who praise the 
green isle with their lips, and in their 
lives blight it with moral desolation ; 
falling like the Apocalyptic Star, and 
leaving behind them bitterness and 
wormwood. I would give my coun- 
trymen the bread of life; then false 
friends would not disturb the awful 
slumber of their spiritual death; I 
would exhibit to them, in its glorious 
plenitude, the Divine charter of Eter- 
nal Truth ; being assured that where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there, and 
there only, is true Liberty. How my 
poor countrymen are enslaved by those 
who keep their perishing dupes in that 
state so beautifully described by Byron: 


“It is as if the dead could feel 

“The icy worm around them steal, 

“ And shudder while the reptiles creep 
“To revel oer their rotting sleep, 

“ Without the power to scare away 

“ The cold consumers of their clay.” 


I have been digressing considerably, 
not, I trust, unprofitably. When cold- 
blooded infidelity is, with diabolical 
cunning, circulated under the garb of 
an inquisitive anxiety to discover the 
true religion, and, as it were, the light 
of the sun darkened, for the alleged 
purpose of ascertaining the source of 
its beams ; when the ungodly task, too, 
is fulfilled by an affected patriot, of ac- 
knowledged ability and unhallowed 
popularity, a passing breeze may help 
to purify. 


The trial of the Orangemen, at Ar- 
magh, was rendered very amusing by 
the cross-examination of the magis- 
trates who had committed them for the 
offence. I will not now indulge in 
raking up the details, as I wish not to 
wound the personal feelings of any 
man, who honestly, conscientiously and 
sincerely differs in opinion from my- 
self. But having already occupied so 
much of my reader’s ~patience, in the 
way of “a neighbourly hint” to my 
Orange brethren, I would merely re- 
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mind the learned J. P. who on this trial 
got his memory refreshed upon Irish 
History, by our “ Sainted Sire,” that as 
“virtute officii” differs from “colore 
officii,” so there is a great distinction 
between “ officious” and “official” in 
the magisterial character. “Verbum 
sap.” At the preceding assizes there 
was an amusing trial, in which one bro- 
ther prosecuted another for robbery 
and violent assault. The parties seem- 
ed to be men of a comfortable condi- 
tion in life, the whole source of con- 
tention being a farm of land, usually 
called “an estate” by these feudal cot- 
tagers. “Iwas comin’ from Newry, 

intlemen,” says the prosecutor, ad- 

ressing himself to the Bar, “and this 
man, with another, comes up along- 
sides, predestinatin’ for to demolish 
me. Do ye’s mane, says I, to murd- 
ther me altogether out intirely, says I, 
upon a dark, lonesome road, says I, 
without a frind near me for to take my 
part, says I, and sweep me out of the 
world, says I, without priest or pray- 
ers, says L and in the dead hour of the 
night, says I, unknownst to nobody, 
says I, barrin yerselves two, says 1? 
And with that down they knocks me, 
like a crow off a cow’s back, and this 
man, this brother of mine, represinted 
a pistol at me, and demanded the Deb- 
blin” (quasi Dublin) “injectment I had 
got down to get possession of my Es- 
tate. Take my property, says I, but 
lave me my life, says I, and don’t kill 
me, says I, for if ye’s do, says I, there’s 
an end of me, and it’s all over with me, 
says I. Oh! ye villain, says he, says this 
man with the patch in his elbow, says 
he, we'll lave ye’s, says he, to feed the 
hounds, says he. Och! millia murd- 
ther, says I, is it hounds that’s to ait 
me, from croppin to sole, and my beau- 
tiful little estate in reddiness for me to 
step intil, with the injectments in my 
hand, says I. With that, down they 
falls upon me, and niver says, by yer 
lave, but kills me clane dead; an’t 
plaise yer Lordship, and when [ kem 
to life agin, yer Lordship, all my money 
was gone—seven pounds, fourteen 
shillings and five-pence balfpenny.” It 
appeared, from the evidence of a res- 
pectable gentleman, who knew the 

arties, that the whole story was a fa- 

rication, and that the prosecutor had 
been endeavouring to turn his brother, 
mother, and sister out of the “ Estate.” 
They had, as yet, successfully resisted, 
and “hinc ille lachryme.” The jury, 
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of ‘course, acquitted the prisoner ; “let 
him be bound to keep the peace, how- 
ever,” said the Judge, who very pru- 
— observed the probable results of 
this family feud. “ Keep the paice!” 
says the prosecutor, with an affected 
amazement, and sincere indignation at 
the acquittal. “Oh! ghost of St. 
Patrick, and there'll be an ambuscade 
laid for me to-night goin home, and 
I’m to be kilt over agin, and where’s 
the paice thin? Oh! aisy now gin- 
tlemen,” says he turning round to the 
bar, with the sweep of Taglioni, “aisy 
now, where’s the good in knowledge- 
able gintlemen like ye’s humbuggin’ 
a man in this kind of a way wid a story 
about keepin’ the paice ?” He was or- 
dered off the table, muttering and 
grumbling, and as he departed out of 
the Court-house, the words, “ keep the 
paice” were heard warbling “in notes 
by distance made more sweet.” A 
sketch of this fellow by Lover would 
have been worth a guinea. Carrick- 
fergus was our next scene of action, 
and as there is generally in each town 
“a character par excellence,” Carrick- 
fergus can boast of “a Homer.” The 
individual to whom I allude is a watch- 
maker, a covenanter, and a detecter of 
base coin. He is the “witness-gene- 
ral” for the Crown in the coining cases, 
and comes upon the table, duly pro- 
vided with his clipping scissors, his 
aquafortis bottle, and gold scales. 
When “affirming,” with uplifted hand, 
(the mode adopted by persons of his 
persuasion as binding on their consci- 
ences) his eyes present the appearance 
of two pigeons eggs, without speck or 
spot, nothing being seen but the 
“whites.” The head is closely cropped 
saving only the “cheveux de frize” in 
front, which stands in bristling array 
erect from his forehead. After the 
affirmation, like the ghost of Hector in 
his dialogue with AEneas in the dream, 
“Tile nihil,” but proceeds to draw a 
sigh from the recesses of his tranquil 
bosom. The coin is then handed to 
him ; first it is clipped and the interior 
inspected ; next it is weighed, and its 
lightness ascertained ; and lastly it gets a 
whisk of the aquafortis, upon which 
Bob advances close up to the Clerk of 
the Crown, and looking steadfastly at 
the Judge, exclaims in notes most mu- 
sical and tones most melancholy, “ Base, 
my Lord.” He then turns to the jury, 
“ Base, gentlemen of the Jury ;” and 
last of all, hands the counterfeit to the 
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Clerk of the Crown, with another 
“base” ejaculation. The trumpeter in 
this town is a very important character, 
and prides himself on the musical ta- 
lent which he — in selecting ap- 
proriate airs to é ay before the Judge, 
proceeding to Court. Before Chief 
Justice Doherty, he played ‘the British 
Grenadiers ; before the Chief Baron, 
“ Young Henry was as brave a youth ;” 
Chief Justice Bushe had “ Charlie is 
my darling,” and Sir William C. Smith, 
“ Auld lang syne.” These various airs 
are performed upon a key bugle, and 
are wound up with a flourish worthy of 
Paganini. Carrickfergus being so near 
to Belfast, we generally havea Sunday to 
spend in the latter place, when I inva- 
riably go to hear Dr. Cooke preach. 
The body of the people of this town 
are sturdy, sterling Presbyterians ; 
Arianism is confined to a few of the 
wealthier merchants ; there are also a 
very considerable number of Episco- 
palians ; the Roman Catholics consti- 
tute the minority. Depend upon it, 
you will never see a poor Arian in one 
of their houses of Worship. It is the 
religion of a class; exacting no self- 
denial ; forbidding none of the festivi- 
ties of life, and is content with the 
frigid etiquette of a decent pe 
and the negative virtue of a com- 
placent yng 5 It exalts and sus- 
tains, nay, it feeds the vanity of the 
purse-proud man ; and tells him, that 
within himself exists all the machinery 
of salvation. To the poor, humble, 
convinced sinner, who feels, and is as- 
sured by Scripture and experience that 
in himself no good thing exists ; that 
in sin he was conceived, and nourished 
in corruption, I need not say that there 
is no consolation in the Arian’s creed. 
To value that creed, he must feel as- 
sured that there is an innate and origi- 
nal dignity in his own nature; a 
strength within, constituting a self- 
elevating power ; then he will look 
upon Christ, as the author of a very 
benevolent moral code, and beyond 
that the Gospel will be to him a dead 
letter. This withering creed, that 
partially rejects the great and sublime 
manifestation of the love and grace of 
God, in which the sickly light of rea- 
son is made to supply the glorious 
splendour of revelation; and the heat 
of soul-destroying prejudice acts as a 
substitute for the glowing warmth of 
that heaven-born truth, which is worthy 
of all men to be received: this mon- 


ster of human pride and vain philoso- 
phy, has been encountered by Dr. 
Cooke, with the spirit of a David, and 
the ae of a Sampson, and paralyzed 
by the vigour of his gigantic intellect and 
under the direction of Him to whom all 
power is given. The newspaper press, 
which, of course, will always inate. 
not regulate, the popular appetite, was 
made the bow from which arrows were 
shot at the Doctor, but it was shooting 
at the sun. There he stands, like a 
majestic cliff, from which the raging 
billows are thrown back with an angry 
surge, impotent and crest-fallen. As 
he ascends the pulpit stairs, you trace 
the lineaments of a Cromwellian spirit 
—energy, determination, and vigour. 
The forehead is bold and fine; the 
countenance downcast and dark ; the 
pronunciation slow and measured ; the 
method logical and copious ; the elo- 
quence ornate and vigorous ; the de- 
monstration powerful and persuasive. 
There is an inclination to resort to 
fanciful analogies, and quaint conceits ; 
but withal there is a mighty pouring 
forth of Gospel truth, embellished with 
the graces of rhetoric and the power 
of logic. Have you ever seen a low- 
ering cloud, dark, heavy, and slumber- 
ing; it is arrayed in sombre solemnity; 
now it rolls with the voice of the thun- 
der ; now the lightning flashes from it, 
illuminating, and sometimes burning ; 
the rain descends ; the atmosphere is 
purified, the sun again bursts forth with 
placid and genial warmth, and “the 
shepherd’s heart is glad.” This will 
illustrate the power which Dr. Cooke 
possesses over his audience. The most 
exquisite imagery drops unconsciously 
from him. I remember hearing him 
discourse upon the unchristian passion 
of anger; and as he was describing 
the tranquillity of the Christian’s bo- 
som, he proceeded thus :—“ The 
storms of dissension may roar around 
him; the tempest of unholy zeal may 
burst over his head with raging fury, 
and roll on in awful violence; his 
spirit remains calm, still, and quiescent 
as the peaceful slumbering of some 
lovely lake, embosomed in a valley, 
which the winds of heaven never 
stooped to ruffle.” But I fear I am 
growing tedious to my readers, and 
fortunately there is no circumstance to 
induce me to linger long on Down- 
patrick, the next and last town, save 
only, that 1 was somewhat surprised at 
hearing an itinerant Jew, in the viei- 
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nity of the town, with a beard like a 
lion’s mane, mounted upon a stool in 
a grove, and preaching to a number of 
the country people who gathered 
around him. It appeared to me that 
he vociferated a quantity of uncon- 
nected rhapsody, in which texts of 
Scripture were jumbled and tortured. 
I heard an old steady countryman say- 
ing to his friend, returning home, 
“Now, Hughey, do ye think there was 
muckle pith in a that? hae ye gota 
proper grup o’ ony o't ?” “ Well, in 
troth, Alick,” replies Hughey, “there 
was mair bark than bite in’t.” One of 
the best of these itinerant discourses 
which ever I heard of, was that of a 
furious Methodist who thus addressed 
his audience :—*O vipers! you are 
like a sirloin of beef at the fire; you 
must either turn or burn !”"—It is lu- 
dicrous, but pithy. 

Conceive me now duly seated in the 
night-mail at Newry, at 10 o’clock p.m. 
with the horses’ heads towards Dublin. 
Two gentlemen sat opposite and one 
lady beside me. The night was serene 
and lovely, and superinduced that 
sympathy with nature’s tranquillity, 
which speaks to the soul strains of 
poser and harmony. The glorious 
amp of night shone in the full softness 
of her splendour, and enabled me to 
trace the garments of mourning and 
widowhood on her who sat beside me. 
The countenance was occasionally lit 
up with a flash of vivid sensibility; the 
eye had sunk—the cheek was pale— 
there was the mild calm of an occa- 
sional melancholy, shewing that the 
heart had been no stranger to affliction. 
I soon discovered her to be the sister 
of a young and highly gifted friend, 
who had fallen a victim to consump- 
tion. She had not long (at least as I 
might conjecture) entered upon the 
years of womanhood—so young, yet 
so dejected. Her futher had been 
gathered to his rest; my friend, her 
loved and attached brother, was also 
gone to the silent grave ; one brother 
was left to her—one, whom in infant 
years she devotedly loved (and, oh! 
what is purer on earth than the devoted 
fidelity of a sister’s sincere affection,) 
yet he, in selfish baseness, had now 
deserted and forgotton her. Her 
husband, after suffering under that 
visitation, the most awful with which 
man can be afflicted, the loss of reason, 
had been called to his long home. 
Vou. II. 
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One little pledge of love remained to 
her ; it was the pride and tlie consola- 
tion of her widowed heart, and the ob- 
ject of all her maternal solicitude. It, 
too, was taken from her, and now gone 
to the land of forgetfulness, and she 
was left in all the solitude of one, from 
whom, what the world calls blessings, 
shrank almost on the instant of con- 
tact. There was a tear trickling in 
silent, but piercing agony down her 
pallid cheek, and the unconscious sigh 
still ‘occasionally agitated her bosom. 
“ True,” said she, as I spoke of the 
wisdom of that Divine love which 
weans our affections from this unfeel- 
ing world, “1 am not a stranger to 
the consolations of the Gospel. But 
there are dark moments when memory 
overpowers me—when I feel my heart 
bursting in the throes of agony.” 
“ Those blessings, of which you have 
been deprived,” said I, as I point- 
ed to the sun now starting on his 
course, “resemble that glorious orb 
now rising in the east; it unfolds to us 
earthly loveliness, but conceals from our 
view the glories of the spangled hea- 
vens. The Lord plucks these blos- 
soms out of a heart, wherein they have 
been too deeply rooted; I know and 
am persuaded, that there is no human 
heart, but must bleed under the opera- 
tion, but to those who sorrow in Zion 
there is given beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, the garment of 
raise for the spirit of heaviness.” I 
Fett her, with a silent prayer that he 
who is the father of the fatherless, 
would work out in her the perfect 
work of a chastened child whom he 
loved, and that in the sacrifice of 
those earthly affections which his 
sovereign will had ordered, her spirit, 
like the angel over the flame of Ma- 
noah’s offering, might ascend to Him, 
who will not despise a broken anda 
contrite heart. Farewell, my dear 
Anthony, and if the new Jury Bill, 
which is to take effect, in part, from the 
lst January, 1834, and at the same time 
provides that the lists of jurors are not 
to be made up till the October Ses- 
sions of the same year—(that is as an 
old Presbyterian clergyman used to 
say at the Synod, “ I wish to make a 
few preliminary observations before I 
begin,”) if this brilliant effort of whig 
legislation do. not supersede the Spring 
circuit you shall have, if I am spared, 
No.8 of my memoranda in due course, 
4P 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE HEAD AND HEART OF AN 
IRISH PROTESTANT. 


Heap.—You are in an unreasonably 
bad temper. 

Heart.—I am in a bad temper, and 
somewhat dangerous, but not unrea- 
sonable. Have I not good cause to 
be in a bad temper? Here are we, 
the loyal protestant gentry of Ireland, 
by whose attachment to the law, and 
the church, and the crown, this Island 
has for two hundred and fifty years 
(ever since its actnal conquest,) been 
preserved tothe British Empire. We, by 
whom three dangerous rebellions have 
——- been put down in this realm, 
and who would be ready to put down 


an other in the same cause, were it to 
burst out to-morrow. Here are we, I 
say, who are the controllers of popery ; 
the safeguards of British connection ; 
the guarantees of the empire’s inte- 
grity; the most respectable body of 
men for our members, in all Europe, 


whether we be considered with regard 
to wealth, industry, intellect, position, 
or absolute power ; here are we, I say 
ain, who in a word, are the arbiters 
of Britain’s fate, deceived, insulted, 
spoiled, and set at defiance. 
Hrapv.—Softly ; softly. The whigs 
still love our church, though they have 
been her involuntary spoliators. They 
cannot be such fools, as not to value 
our friendship, though they have much 
against their design, estranged our af- 
fections. See, now of late, when they 
perceived to what a miserable state we 
are reduced, through their mismanage- 
ment, have they not sacrificed their 
pride of principle, and exposed them- 
selves to the charges of hypocrisy, and 
tyranny, for our sake ? 
Heart.—They have sacrificed no 
or amy 0 who never had any. They 
ave done nothing for our sake, who 
never had an aim beyond the gratifica- 
tion of their own political conceits. 
Is it for our sake, that we are exposed 
to as much of the indignity of their bill, 
as the vilest clamours of the Arena? 
Is it for our sake, that we dare no more 
meet than a mob? Is it for our sake, 
that we are denied even the use of 


their bill’s authority, for the collection 
of our rightful property ? 
Heap.—Surely it is something in 
our favour, to be able to lie down with- 
out the fear of having our houses 
burned, or our throats cut before mor- 
ning. It is something for a man to be 
able to walk from his own door to his 
place of worship, without risk of being 
shot at from behind his father’s tomb- 
stone It is something for a man to 
get his rents, too; and the privilege 
of setting one’s lands to tenants of one’s 
own choosing, is also something. The 
bill was unconstitutional, and galling : 
but it has had the effect desired. It 
has tranquillized the oe: 
Heart.—Tranquillity ; do you call 
it? The tranquillt of fear for an un- 
just power, is more than open violence. 
It is either manhood prostrated, or 
deeper malice concealed. Yet you will 
never cease taunting me with our tran- 
quillity. Go, taunt the plundered tra- 
veller, with the quiet comforts of his 


! 

heise rere you go! bouncing, 
and puffing in the face of reason. 
The only act ever done by the whigs, 
that can be called a boon to the Irish 
Protestant, you rebel against as hotly 
as if it had been catholic emancipation, 
or an Irish church bill. True; I can 
see very plainly the illegality of that 
act, and can be well aware, that while 
it continues in force, we are de jure 
deprived of magna charta; but I rest 
the most secure confidence ; themost 
fearless assurance in my knowledge, 
that the application of that bill, can 
never de facto place us beyond the pale 
of the constitution. It is a rod that 
we care not to see laid on the shoulders 
of the turbulent, and lawless. Our 
backs are at Lord Brougham’s defiance. 

Heart.—Though the necessity, and 
the benefits of that bill, were demon- 
strated to me a hundred times in the 
day, I could not think of it’s framers, 
without abhorrence and disgust. They, 
who for twenty years did nothing but 
irritate the sore, which proper treat- 
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ment had cicatrized within a single 
mouth ; it well becomes them now, to 
call out for the knife, and the searing 
iron! They, whose whole talk has 
been of liberty, and the blessings of the 
constitution ; of the rights of man; 
the unalienable rights of man, and the 
hatefulness of arbitrary power—it well 
becomes them to be the first to pro- 
= an edict like a Russian ukase ! 

ypocrites and tyrants! may they live 
to reap—Oh ! God forbid that the seed 
which they have sown, should ever 
come to maturity ; but if it do, then 
may they be the first to reap a harvest of 
abundant punishment! May they bethe 
first to see their spurs of privilege 
chopped off by the cleaver of a hang- 
man mob! May they be the first to 
see the ruffian soldier stable his horses 
in their cabinets !—Infamy eternal cling 
to their memories, who, when one salu- 
tary summer shower of the law, would 
have quenched for ever, the smouldering 
causes of sedition, did, for their own 
base purpose, rake them together, and 
fan them into flames, and who, when 
that conflagration had burned the bar- 
riers, and overleaped the rampart, and 
was bursting at last into the very sanc- 
tuary of the capitol, did, for the sup- 
pression of that, their own incendia- 
rism, pull down our transept of the 
iple temple, where Irish honour still 
lies prostrate and suffocating among 
the thackened ruins. 

Heap.—Rather say that Irish honour 
shines brighter for the sacrifice she has 
made to Irish safety. For they who 
truly checked the flame, were not the 
whigs, but the Irish protestants, with- 
out whose assent, their bill had never 
passed into law, That their honor is 
either blackened or tarnished, I deny. 
Nay, that these bold and virtuous men, 
by controlling the very feelings which 
you have now expressed, (and which 
they universally have felt rebelling within 
them, against their better reason, ) and 
by thus submitting their private indig- 
nation to their sense of the public good, 
have gained themselves a civic glory, far 
more honorable than the most roman- 
tic pride of partial patriotism could be- 
stow—that they have won such an 
honour, I say, is clear to the eyes of 
every man in the Empire, who can 
value the goods of peace, and the pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Heart.— What do you mean by pro- 
tection of the laws, when the very 
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extension of the so called protection, is 
itself the utter annihilation of that law ? 

Heap.— Salus populi, suprema lex.” 

Heart.—* Fiat justitia, ruat co- 
lum |” 

Heap.—And if the sky did fall, let 
me ask who would be the “ larks ?” 
But away with the idleness of childish 
metaphor, If revolution had, in Ire- 
land, a successful issue, what would 
become of our estates, our liberties of 
conscience ; our personal liberties ; 
our lives? Oh, we would respect the 
rights of property, says the Popish 
plotter, and we would never deprive 
another of his religious liberty, after 
struggling so long, and so devotedly 
for our own—all we would ask would 
be your co-operation in carrying into 
effect the decrees of our parliament, or 
to speak more clearly, we would only 
insist on your subjection and obedi- 
ence (the mecessary consequences, 
mark you, of minority in numbers, 
when universal suffrage and ballot 
voting, shall have cast all the power of 
the nation, be it republic or what you 
will, into the hands of our own peo- 
ple.) Then as to your church ; if the 
whigs leave her anything, we would of 
course apply that to national purposes ; 
and you surely could not object to a like 
appropriation of lands confiscated by 
their owners levying war against their 
country.’ But if I ask, what is meant 
by national purposes? ‘ Why’ replies 
our jesuit, ‘the march of mind must 
be directed by an authority, competent 
to so high an office; and what au- 
thority, save that of the Church, has 
moral power qualifying it for the intel- 
lectual command of a whole people ? 
The Church, my friend, must be re- 
established. The spirit of heresy must 
be eradicated—You Protestants, my 
excellent fellow, must either conform or 
quit. This may seem hard, yet it is 
no more than the /ex talionis. Times, 
Sir, are altered; you have had your 
day. ’Tis our turn now. 

Hear — This talk of the nation, the 
republic, the levying of war, the for- 
feiture of estates, and seizure of church 
lands, alarms me. You do not seem 
to consider a repeal of the union, but 
to speculate on a violent separation. 

EAD.— It is a separation on which I 
speculate, A repeal of the union, as the 
phrase is generally understood, I take 
to be a sham, a pretence, the mere 
shadow of a stalking horse; a thing 
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that has existence only in theory, like 
a whig’s doctrine of the three estates. 

Heart.—And can you for a mo- 
ment bear the contemplation of such 
an event as the first, without dread and 
abhorrence ? 

Heap.—Horror and shrinking are 
for you. I can contemplate, unmoved, 
any state of affairs that may await us. 
If changes go on as they have for 
some time proceeded, I can, without 
either fear or wonder, contemplate the 
enactment of laws for the British Em- 

ire, by the lowest demagogues, (by 
elegated tinkers, if you please,) and 
I can consider the enforcement of these 
laws entrusted to the pikes of sans- 
culottes. If then I can look on such 
a state of things unmoved, I need not 
shrink from the consideration of that 
which seems, at all events, not more 
improbable ; for, if Catholic emanci- 
pation produce ‘repeal, so surely will 
repeal produce ultimate separation ; 
and so sure as we have a separation, so 
surely will there be war levied, estates 
confiscated, and the Popish church es- 
tablished. 

Heart.—In such a crisis we would 
be in a sad case—between the devil 
and the deep sea. 

Heap.—Our duty and line of con- 
duct would be plain, supposing Eng- 
land still to be the Old England that 
she has not yet ceased to be. Yet why 
do I say so? for while Englaud is as 
now, Repeal can not take place. 

Heart.—I boasted but now of our 
strength, and yet I see how our 
strength would be weakness, in the 
event of that which you hint must 
accompany Repeal. 

Heap.—I do not hesitate to avow 
it. Repeal can never take place until 
the Protestants of Ireland are disgusted 
by, and alienated from, the English Go- 
vernment. 

Heart.—In such a crisis, which 
God in his mercies avert, I do feel that 
our present available power would be 
almost uscless; for, at present we 
stand midway upon the balance, and 
by leaning to either side can make the 
opposite scale kick the beam ; but in 
circumstances such as another Revo- 
lution might produce, our position 
would be altered in proportion to the 
change of those we deal with; and in 
truth, I fear, unless we qualify ourselves 
for some new mode of action, we 
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should hardly be able to touch the 
beam at all. 

Heap.—It is much to be lamented 
that the Protestant gentry of Ireland 
have not sooner begun their appren- 
ticeship to the craft and mystery of 
self-defence. Yet even on that ac- 
count we must admire them the more ; 
for it has been their frank and manly 
confidence in the honor of the British 
Government that has hitherto prevent- 
ed them from seeking or using the 
arms in which others, less scrupulous 
and more selfish, have been disciplining 
themselves for the last ten years. But 
it is time now to lay aside all romantic 
punctilios, all weak forbearances ; to 
gather together, and, secing that con- 
cession has begot concession, like the 
draughis of a drunkard, to make known 
our determination that we will concede 
no more ; that, if further abandonment 
of our rights be wrung from us by vio- 
lence, we also will take up the game 
that has been played to such advantage 
by the rest. 

Heart.—We are not yet enough 
initiated in the arts of agitation to play 
it with the same success. 

Heapv.—I am aware that we are, in- 
dividually, too much gentlemen to cope, 
in the excitement of a rabble’s sym- 
pathy, with such persons as the brawlers 
of the Corn-Exchange. And I am, 
besides, conscious that the subjects 
with which we must have to deal, will 
always present to our adversaries an 
aspect much more easily reconcileable 
to the views of the mob, than that in 
which we must contemplate them. Tell 
a man that, by the changes you desire, 
he will have his whiskey at  half-a- 
crown the gallon, his tea at one and 
six-pence by the pound, his claret, if 
he be a wine-drinker, at eight-pence a- 
bottle, and his loaf, if he have a family 
of many mouths, at double size and 
less than half price, and you will ex- 
me little difficulty in persuading 
1im to lend you his assistance in car- 
rying these changes into effect. But, 
if by close reasoning and a complicated 
chain of nice conclusions, you endea- 
vour to demonstrate to the same man, 
that by gaining these benefits, le must 
inevitably lose others of much more 
vital importance, such as the comforts 
of an orderly state of socicty, constant 
employment, sure markets, high wages 
—or if you attempt to show him the 
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likelihood of such events compromising 
his personal or moral liberty, or sinking 
his country in the scale of nations—if 
- attemptthis, I say, you will find that 

is perceptions, which were keen and 
perspicuous in the apprehension of po- 
sitive good, are dull and incredulous 
where contingent evils are sought to be 
exhibited. 

Heart.—Another disadvantage we 
Jabour under in the opinion, which we 
have never with sufficient vigour con- 
tradicted, that our opponents have, in 
their Irish blood, a stronger claim to 
credit for disinterested nationality than 
we who are, generally speaking, com- 
paratively “strangers.” 

Heapv.—This is a mistake which 
must not be allowed to mislead us 
longer. Supposing (which I do not for 
a moment admit) that we are univer- 
sally strangers by blood, as the Nor- 
mans were in England, yet have the 
newest comers amongst us, as good a 
claim, now, to the name of Irishmen, 
as had these Norman invaders to that of 
Englishmen in the time of the Ed- 
wards. Between the battle of Hastings 
and the days of Cressy and Poictiers, 
they had scarcely a longer time or bet- 
ter opportunity of making themselves 
a national nobility than we have had 
from the Battle of the Boyne to the 
present day. Yet what a difference! 

Heart.—And why ? 

Heapv.—Because, forsooth, we live 
in an age too far advanced in intellect 
to suffer our imitation of these founders 
of British greatness. But why waste 
time in lamenting the loss of that 
which is irrevocable? Protestant 
ascendancy, which nee to make 
us another England, is, by the fraud 
and violence of traitors rendered inef- 
fectual for good or evil, and come after 
it what may, whether a Popish Estab- 
lishment, a tolerating French philoso- 
= morality, or Deism at large, Ire- 
and never can be that which Pro- 
testant ascendancy might have made 
her. Yet stripped as we are of power 
and privilege, neither Whig tyranny 
nor Popish malice can deprive us of 
our birthright, which is the love of Ire- 
land. 

Heart.—I know not whence my 
blood may have been drawn, but it 
circulates with a swifter liveliness at 
the name of this country, and I feel 
and know that I am the heart of an 
Irishman, 
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Heap.— And ten to one the chances 
that your blood has been drawn from a 
source as purely Irish as that of 
O’Connor or O’Brien. The Scot, re- 
turning to the land that sent him forth, 
need not be ashamed to recognise his 
cousins of the South,—but away, again, 
with the idleness of country, kindreds, 
and invasions. The Celt may have been 
expelled by the Nemedian, the Neme- 
dian by the Firbolg, the Firbolg by the 
Tuatha de Danaan, the Tuatha de 
Danaan by the Scot, the Scot by the 
Anglo-Noman—but what of that? 
They were all Irishmen in-turn, and WB 
are Irishmen now. Would that this 
were our only difference: but, alas} 
what are those curious distinctions of 
the genealogist, to the contending 
principles of Popery and Protestant- 
ism, that have made a thousand men 
murderers in one night! 

Heart.—Aye, I could burst at the 
thought of that. 

Heap.—A_ difference, too, which 
time, in many respects, has made only 
mure inveterate. 

Heart.—And worse than all, an 
evil, resignation to which is crime. 

Heap.—That the conversion of the 
Irish Romanists will yet be effected by 
a reformation as sudden as that in 
England, I am still fondly willing to 
expect... Meanwhile, the mere neigh- 
bourhood of Protestantism is gradually 
liberalizing them. They are already 
disclaiming juggleries of which, fifty 
years ago, they would have boasted. 
The common sense of the times, too, 
is an active auxiliary among their bet- 
ter sort. 

Heart.—Common sense alone does 
not know where to stop: I would not 
have Ireland like France. 

Heap.—I make a wide distinction 
between common sense and the march 
of mind: Yet doubtless, we may have 
reasonable fears of an ultra-reformation 
here, some day, if Protestantism be 
not pushed with greater vigour in time. 

Heart.—On the heads of those who 
have crippled the Irish Church, be the 
shame and punishment, if she do not 
overtake the spoiler, and that quickly. 

Heap.—Of that, unless by a pro- 
vidential revolution of opinion, I now 
see no reasonable prospect. We will 
drive Popery by degrees from lie to 
lie, each one contested with the ob- 
stinacy of despair; but between the 
outworks of trick and legerdemain, and 
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the citadel of church supremacy what 
a wilderness of error inexplicable— 
what pitfalls, traps, and labyrinths— 
what sloughs and stenches of super- 
stition! But, above all, and beyond 
all, what a rampart in the deluded 
poate love ? For the Irish priest- 
ood hold the hearts of their seduced 
victims in even firmer bondage than 
their minds. 

Heart.—I confess, were I myself 
the heart of an Irish Roman Catholic 
(and many thousands good as I beat 
in the hearts of Popish Irishmen,) it 
would claim all your influence to make 
me withdraw that support, however 
evidently misapplied. They have 
fasted for it, fought for it, suffered con- 
fiscation, exile, and death for it; 
through good and ill they have been 
constant and true to this ; and the hu- 
man heart cannot deny some charity 
to such devotedness. 

Heap.—And were I the sympathixing 
counsellor of such a will, I would con- 
ceive another rebellion of 1641. If you 
and I, then, can in speculation accord 
charity to priestcraft and humane 
motives to massacre and treason, think 
what a danger we are in, who are as 
one to five among those who feel in 
passionate reality what we have here 
confessed in cool imagination. You 
are, in this, culpably charitable. 

Heart.—And in this are not you 
culpably the reverse ? 

EAD.— What ! in affirming that, 
were I on the shoulders of a priest-led 
Irishman, I would project rebellion ? 
It would claim two hundred years’ ex- 
perience of their acts reversed to shake 
my certainty of that axiom. 

Heart.—Alas! what a chance of 
success could they have ? 

Heapv.—If their present scheme 
succeed, they will have every chance 
of success. 

Heart.—And their present scheme? 

Heap.—Is to revolutionize England, 
that we, being disgusted, may join them 
in rebelling here. 

Heart.— What then ? 

Heav.—To put down Protestantism 
and proclaim the most catholic republic. 

Heart.—Surely, surely, they would 
spare the — of conscience. 

Heap.—Mark you; when we pas- 
sed the Six Acts we were as far ad- 
vanced in civilization as the Papists of 
Ireland are at thisday. What we did 
then, they would do now. 
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Heart.—Then let us never join 
them. 

Heapv.—If their designs come to 
maturity in England, it will matter 
little which side we take. If we save 
our lands from the Romish claimant 
here to-day, we lose them to the Deist 
confiseator there to-morrow ; for Hume, 
Cobbett, and the rest would emulate 
Cromwell to the last. Here is a sen- 
timent by no means uncommon among 
the English radicals. “ When we as- 
sume the reins of government,” say 
they, “we will deal out that meed of 
justice to Ireland which her peculiar 
exigencies may seem most to demand. 
Having so done, should the Irish, 
either through the levity of the Papists, 
or the pride of the Protestants, evince 
dissatisfaction with our ‘arrangements, 
and proceed to cast any impediment 
in the way of the march of mind, it 
will then become our duty, as men 
earnestly bent on benefitting the com- 
munity, to coerce the Irish.” 

Heart.—Insufferable rogues ! 

Heap.—Say rather blind and over- 
weening braggarts ; for, if England 
were revolutionised, her nobility and 
prime gentry dispersed, her yeomanry 
disaffected, her manufacturing towns 
thrown out of employment, her redun- 
dant population clamouring for Irish 

rovisions and Irish absentees, and she 

erself, stripped of her colonies and 
reduced to her poor twelve millions of 
hungry citizens; then I would ask the 
authors of this tremendous gasconade, 
what would be their chance, although 
still two to one against an indignant, 
and for the first time united people ?” 
“So far from ae to dr the 
yoahiel energies of this new France,” 

have heard a Popish gentleman well 
argue, “it would seem that all the 
chances of defensive success were on 
our side, We have no manufacturing 
population to be thrown into starva- 
tion and rebellion on every check in 
the progress of society: England has 
Jive millions. We have no exports not 
available at home. Should our Cork, 
our Waterford, our Dublin, or Belfast 
traders be blown back to port by the 
stormy denunciations of those long- 
minded orators, their beef, butter, and 
pork, are the very things we want, 
and best know how to use ; but the 
English penknives, needles, pots, pans, 
and gaudy calicoes, will neither en- 
crease themselves, nor feed others 
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without a market. Again, the Protest- 
ants secured, we are to a man unani- 
mous in any project a ; 
while the ghosts of those who fell at 
Marston Moor or Naseby, can pro- 
phecy what bloody discord would be 
the portion of our liberal coercers. 
Nay more, we have, under any cir- 
cumstances, the old good will of ce 
and America, while England is, as she 
ever was, hated and feared by both.” 
Such are the speculations of those 
men from whom the British democrats 
expect co-operation. So far as it con- 
duces to the good of the Romish 
Church and the glory of rebellion they 
will receive it, but no further. Popery 
and Infidelity will hunt together so long 
as a Protestant Church and Aristocracy 
are to be run down, but let them once 
dip their muzzles in the blood of the last 
Bishop, and, with tusks sharper than 
wolves’, they will turn and tear each 
other’s throats. 

Heart.—But I cannot endure so 
closely the thought of our contending 
with Englishmen. 

Heap.—It is a revolting prospect. 
a hideous thing to contemplate on 
either side; and, now that we have 
used it, I gladly say, away with the 
abominable thought for ever. 

Heart.—But for what purpose con- 
jure up so monstrous an apparition ? 

HeEav.—To teach you to repress your 
apologetic, compromising, prurient, re- 
bellious, sympathies. And that by ex- 
hibiting to you the consequences of 
their indulgence. We will require all 
the painful severity of self-denial, and 
the fearless adoption of all most strict 
and rigid principles of political and 
religious loyalty to be enabled to avert 
that portentous crisis, with the prospect 
of which you have been so wholesomely 
alarmed. Were I near enough to be 
governed by your perverse suggestions, 
we would be precipitated into the very 
midst of it to-morrow. 

Heart.—You do me injustice. Had 
I not been loyal as yourself, you might 
feast the carrion crows to-day from a 
gibbet—but I am tormented and en- 
raged by the condition to which our 
a as brought us.—Deserted by 
the Tories, insulted by the Whigs, 
threatened by the Radicals, hated by 
the Papists, and envied by the Dis- 
senters, plundered in our country-seats, 
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robbed in our town houses, driven 
abroad by violence, called back by 
humanity, and, after all, told that we 
are neither English nor Irish, fish nor 
flesh, but a peddling colony, a forlorn 
advanced guard that must conform to 
every mutinous movement of the pre- 
torian rabble—all this, too, while we 
are the acknowledged possessors of 
nine tenths of the property of a great 
country, and wielders of the prepon- 
derating influence between two parties ; 
on whose relative position depend the 
greatest interests in the empire.—I 
love this land better than any other. 
I cannot believe it a hostile country. 
I love the people of it, in spite of 
themselves, and cannot feel towards 
them as enemies. 

Heap.— Yet it is one of the neces- 
sities of your existence that they should 
feel as enemies towards you. 

Heart.— Well, well, 1 would not 
call them my countrymen if they could 
not remember and resent an injury. 

Heap.— We did them no injury. If 
there be any country on earth which 
should thank another for having res- 
cued it from bloodshed and barbarism, 
it is Ireland, and that other is Great 
Britain. Is it injury to establish peace 
where, for a thousand years preceding, 
there had been unabated war ? 

Is it injury to fix the rights of so- 
ciety where, from time immemorial, no 
man could call a single acre his own ? 
Is it injury to extend the mild influ- 
ence of just laws over men who else 
could hardly separate right from 
wrong? or is it injury to introduce the 
religion of the Bible for the fictions 
and traditions of designing man ? 

Hgart.—I cannot argue. I only 
feel that, in the heart of a mere Irish- 
man, I would have rebelled against the 
forced favour. 

Heav.—It is fair and natural that 
all gallant spirits should sympathize 
with one another ; nor can I blame the 
brave man who recognizes as admirable 
a courage in Shane O’ Neill as in Harry 
Percy—they both were very valiant 
rebels—so was Hugh Tyrone; per- 
haps as good a captain as Claverhouse 
or Montrose. Owen Roe was a fa- 
mous general, and a brave gentleman ; 
but remember, I beseech you, had 
they succeeded, we had not been here. 
Had they succeeded, the Irish to-day 
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would have been fit rivals of the 
Greeks or Portuguese—uas it is, they 
are a great part of a great empire. 
So much for the injustice of English 
interference. 

Heart.—It is not of English inter- 
ference they complain. Their great 
outcry is against English misgovern- 
ment. 

Heap.—That is because they have 
not the candour or the courage to de- 
clare the true cause of their indigna- 
tion. They talk of seven centuries of 
misgovernment : now, for more than 
four out of those seven hundred years 
this is absolutely false. Up to the 
time of Elizabeth there was in reality 
no government to mismanage. Till then, 
the English could scarce govern them- 
selves, much less a turbulent and angry 
neighbour; and, had the Irish been 
formed of the stuff to make a nation, 
they had, every year of that time, an 
opportunity on more than equal terms 
of asserting their right to govern them- 
selves—nay, of actually becoming the 
dominant island of the two. Could 
they have done so, had they possessed 
elements of a nation, then the English 
would have been, indeed, the dog in 
the manger, and the charge of mis- 
government, or rather of government 
prevented, might stand ; but let any 
man of common discretion look at any 
district either within or without the 
pale, to enquire whether or no, during 
all that time, it needed, or could spare 
protection, and whether he directs his 
attention to the stone castle of the 
Hibernicized Baron, who lived by 
Coign and Livery, or to the timber 
Dun of the native Chieftains, supported 
by Bonaghts and Cuttings, or to the 
forest, or the mountain cavern of the 
freebooter, subsisting by the plunder 
of his neighbour's cattle, he will find 
in all ranks and classes, and among all 
varieties of men, the same selfish clan- 
ship, the same contracted tyranny and 
blind savage levity, which, from Castle 
Dun and Cave will give him full as- 
surance over all the island, that till 
the time of Elizabeth Ireland pos- 
sessed no where either the will or the 

wer of governing herself. After 

lizabeth’s time, indeed, that question 
may admit of argument ; but much or 
little as they may have had, the Eng- 
lish have always had more. Whether 
that power has been too laxly or too 
strictly Exercised since Ireland’s actual 
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government began, I leave any reason- 
able man to gather from ‘the fact, that, 
during its most vigorous operation we 
ewe, ate exactly in proportion to our 
ate decay under its relaxing influence. 

Heart.—Protestantascendancy was 
indeed a noble scheme and worthy a 
great politician ; yet, as in the mis- 
fortunes of our best friends, there is 
still something pleasing to us, I can 
extract even from its overthrow some 
comfortable solace in the thought that, 
while we escape our own responsibility, 
others undergo the risk of an experi- 
ment which, if it fail, will justify us to 
the world, and if it sueceed will benefit 
our country. * For the sake of the 
latter event, I could well submit to the 
substantiation of all their charges 
against us. 

Heap.---God grant that it may have 
such an issue. But I cannot say that 
I submit to a consequence of it, which 
never can take place : Irish prosperity 
under the new system, would in no 
way fix an imputation on the old. Our 
modern theorists have sprung into ex- 
istence with the steam-engine and the 
rail-road. Whatever these effect, they 
will lay claim to, and whatever good 
be the consequence of their joint in- 
fluence, they must share its reputation 
together, 

Heart.— After all, they are neither 
steam-engines, rail-roads, nor canals, 
that make a great people. They are 
the effect, not the cause. The Ro- 
mans were the nation of the gown 
before a stone was laid in the via 
Appia. Magna Charta will outlast 
the reform bill, although Watling-street 
was the only paved road that rung to 
the tramp of the assembling barons. 
Our own volunteers are not altogther 
eclipsed by the trades’ union, even 
though, in these unenlightened times, 
no empty truck-boat, crossed once a 
week the utilitized Bog of Allen. The 
men and the cause make the great peo- 
ple, and no instrument so worthy as the 
strong hand. 

Heap—If the question were to be 
so arbitrated, come two to one, and 
welcome: but our enemy’s boast is, 
that that day’s gone by. We must 
fight our battle now with a handful of 
types and a composing-stick, pages 
like this our field, and the reading’ 

ublic our arbiter of war. Yet even 
ere, although the odds are so fearfully 
against us, we will take our stand upon 
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the sacred mount whence Luther and 
Calvin thrust down the bafiled thunders 
of Rome, and at the foot of which the 
traitor and the treason lay crushed, 
and once despairing under the virtuous 
energies of Burke. 

Heart—Well said! You enlarge 
and gratify me. I burn with an ardour 
as holy as that which might have filled 
me on the embattled banks of Boyne. 
Let us go up together, and unfurl the 
old flag from the summit: and assail it 
who may, be he Papist or Protestant, 
Whig, Tory, or Radical, you shall 
have courage, and fortitude, and hope 
unfailing in its defence, while I have 
a drop of blood from which to gather 
them. Nay (for the mere defence of 
our assaulted principles is far from 
satisfying my enlarged desires,)}—ad- 
vance your standard into the very 
middle of the enemy’s camp, plant 
it on every hill in Ireland, and I 
= inspire and support you to the 
ast, 
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Heap— Where now are your Popish 
sympathies ? 

Heart—Here ; warm as eyer. I 
cannot give up the nature of huma- 
nity, but I were unworthy the heart 
of a Christian could I not submit to 
some self-sacrifice for the Lord’s sake. 
I still love my Popish countrymen. 
I love them so much, that I would 
bear the pain of seeming their error’s 
persecutor, (and they and error are so 
closely linked, that such a character 
were little different from what the 
world calls an oppressor,) for the sake 
of being able to love them absolutely 
as free, loyal, and united Protestants. 

Heap—Yet these have been the 
feelings of all the men who have been 
called Ireland’s misgovernors, and these 
are now the feelings of all us whom 
the Irish Papists hate as their priests 
hate truth, and whom, until both priest 
and people know and love the truth of 
Protestantism, they will continue to hate, 
if it were till doomsday. 


FAREWELL. 


Farewell,—cach nameless feeling 
Which the painful thought implies, 
Forth from my heart is stealing, 
To breathe itself in sighs ; 

And to tell thee how sincerely, 


In affection’s fervour 


To its cherish’d idol 


oung, 
early 


Hath my soul enamour’d clung. 


Farewell—I may not sue thee 
To restore my heart’s repose, 
While in fancy still I woo thee, 
And in dreams my bosom glows 
With memory’s twilight tender, 
Since the setting of the spell 


That was fleeting in its splendour 
As the lightning’s flash—Farewell. 
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CRISIS OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

Sir,—In your last Number I have 
read, with not a little interest, your 
strictures upon Major Gawler’s letter 
to Sir Hussey Vivian, respecting the 
crisis and close of the battle of 
Waterloo ; and beg leave to call your 
attention to the following extract from 
the United Service Journal for the 
same month, as affording a striking 
confirmation of what you have ad- 
vanced as to the part which the Guards 
yerformed in that memorable contest. 
Fa say, that the charge of the 52d, 
which Major Gawler describes as ac- 
complishing such wonders, must: have 
taken place after. the advance of the 
French had been repelled by the 
Guards, and when the enemy were 
either upon the point, or in the act of 
dispersion. That such was the fact, is 
now put beyond doubt. An eye wit- 
ness, whose attention was called to 
the subject by the recent discussion, 
thus graphically describes what took 
place :— 

“The Duke had, a short time pre- 
vious, rode down to Hougomont ; and 
in returning, had ordered the Ist bri- 
gade of guards, then in squares, to 
take ground to their left, and to wheel 
up into line, four deep. This brought 
the brigade precisely on the spot the 
Emperor had chosen for his attack 
There ran a road along this part of 
the position, on one side of which 
were a bank and ditch, under which 
the brigade sheltered itself during the 
cannonade, which might have lasted 
three quarters of an hour ; and which, 
in the opinion of very many competent 
judges, had never been equalled in 
violence or intensity. Without the 
protection of this bank, every creature 
must have perished. The Emperor, 
probably, calculated on this effect, for 
suddenly the firing ceased, and as the 
smoke cleared away, the most superb 
sight opened upon us. A close column 
of the Moyenne Garde (about 8,000 
men,) led by Marshal Ney, were seen 
ascending the rise, au pas de charge, 
shouting ‘ Vive lEmpereur!’ They 
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continued to advance till within fifty 
or sixty paces of the bank ; when the 
brigade had the order to stand up. 
Whether it was the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of a corps so near 
them, which must have seemed as 
starting out of the ground, or the tre- 
mendously heavy fire we threw into 
them, these men, who had never before 
failed, suddenly stopped. Those who, 
from a distance saw the affair, say that 
the effect of our fire was most extraor- 
dinary. It seemed to force the head 
of the column bodily back. In less 
than a minute,.above 300 of them 
were down, and the column began to 
waver. In their rear they made some- 
thing like an attempt to deploy, and 
some firing began over the heads of 
the men in front. So evident was 
their confusion, that ‘ brave des braves’ 
Lord Saltoun, (who had joined from 
Hougomont, having had his light in- 
fantry annihilated, and having been 
superseded in the command by the 
arrival of Colonel Macdonald of the 
Coldstream), hallooed out, ‘ Now’s the 
time, my boys!’ and immediately the 
brigade sprang forward. The Garde 
Imperial turned, and gave us little 
opportunity of trying the effect of the 
bayonet. We continued the charge 
down the hill till our right flank had 
cleared the wood of Hougomont, when 
it became exposed to a column of, I 
believe, the sixth corps, who were the 
support to the Garde. As our ad- 
vance was at that moment insulated, 
and we were not aware of being sup- 
ported, we retired towards our original 
position ; but opportunely, Sir F. 
Adam’s light brigade, having moved 
from the knoll to their left under the 
hedge of the garden of Hougomont, 
advanced to our support ; and as soon 
as we had uncovered the front of this 
brigatle, both brigades advanced, which 
did not cease but with the total defeat 
of the enemy. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, who had observed the effect of 
our charge, had in the mean time or- 
dered the whole line to advance. The 
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Ist brigade halted in the bottom, where 
Napoleon had just before paraded the 
Garde Imperial ; and as soon as order 
was restored, (for we had wheeled into 
line, four deep, from square formed 
from column of companies,) we pro- 
ceeded along the Chaussee towards 
Genappe, on which we found nearly 
sixty pieces of artillery jammed toge- 
ther and deserted. The cavalry had 
passed us, and gone in pursuit. At 
the “ Barriere du Roi” we halted for 
the night, moving off the Chaussee to 
allow the Prussians to pass ; the regi- 
mental bands each played ‘ God save 
the King’ as they marched past.” 

This must, I should think, settle the 
question, as far as the achievement of 
the 52d are concerned. I do not, by 
any means, censure Major Gawler for 
advancing claims which he believed to 
be well founded. It was but natural 
that he should seek, for the brave re- 
giment to which he belongs, the laurels 
to which he thought it was entitled. 
But eye witnesses on every side have 
risen up to confront and confute him ; 
and it does not require a tithe of his 
intelligence to discern that his position 
can no longer be successfully main- 
tained. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
OMEGA. 

P.S.—Sir Hussey Vivian has replied 
to Major Gawler’s last statement, and, 
in our opinion, he has been able to put 
the principal point at issue between 
them in such a light as must render it 
impossible for any one to doubt the 
relative position of his and Adams's 
brigades at the moment when Lord 
Wellington ordered the advance. His 
words are these :— 

«I will, however, conclude this part 
of the discussion by a fact, which is to 
me convincing, as to the distance the 
6th brigade must have been in advance, 
and which will, I have no doubt, be 
equally convincing to my readers, if 
not to yourself. It is one that has 
been stated to ine by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, since I wrote my first observations 
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on the ‘ Crisis.’ Lord Anglesey, who 
was riding with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was wounded after Sir Colin’s re- 
turn from having been with the message 
to me, to check my advance. Now, as 
it is well known that Lord Anglesey 
was wounded with grape, (probably 
from one of those very guns to drive 
off which your right section was de- 
tached,) almost immediately after de. 
scending from the position, and was 
carried at once into the high road near 
La Haye Sainte, within a short dis- 
tance from which this occurred, the 
fair inference is, that the Duke, on 
descending from the hill, and getting 
out of the smoke, perceived that my 
brigade was trotting away from the rest 
of the army, and therefore sent to check 
me, about the same time that he rode 
to your regiment, and, as you state, 
desired Sir John Colhoun to go on. 
“Here then we have two facts, 
which, in my view of the case, are de- 
cisive. The Duke desired Sir Colin 
Campbell to go and check my advance 
before Lord Anglesey was ‘wounded, 
consequently very soon after the ad- 
vance of the army commenced, and 
ordered the 52d to go on. Is it pro- 
bable that he would have done either 
the one or the other, if Adams’s bri- 
gade had been in front of mine.” 
Undoubtedly not. Sir Hussey has 
completely proved his case, and one 
word more is unnecessary. How far 
it may please Major Gawler still to 
continue his war of “ inferences” against 
plain matters of fact, we will not pre- 
tend to say ; but it ought abundantly 
to satisfy his gallant correspondent, as 
it will, assuredly, satisfy every one else, 
that he has been enabled to establish 
facts which utterly overthrow these in- 
ferences. Sir Hussey is not called 
upon to fight with shadows,—and if 
the Major is disposed to persevere in 
the contest, without having any thing 
more substantial to advance, he will, 
we are persuaded, be suffered to per- 
severe in it without an antagonist or 
audience. 
EpiTor. 
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His Majesty’s Ministers—God mend 
them, have been scattered abroad in 
various directions, “taking their di- 
varsion,” for the last month, and truth 
to say, they would require to gather 
ina store of health and strength for 
the coming winter campaign, which is 
likely to be somewhat of the roughest. 
They complained a good deal of the 
hardships of the last, but ‘unless we 
greatly err, it was all smooth sailing, 
compared with what the next will be. 
There is as pretty a storm brewing, as 
ever burst upon the heads of Minis- 
ters. Our worthy rulers—at least such 
of them as have any brains for obser- 
vation, are tolerably well aware of this, 
and three of them, to wit, the Lords 
Grey, Althorp, and Melbourne, would 
be as glad to get out of the mess, as 
they ever Were to get into it, but that 
a feeling of shame comes in aid of the 
strong love of the loaves and fishes 
they enjoy, and they hold on, hoping 
that the storm may pass, and yet hor- 
ribly afraid that it will not. Stanley is 
young and self-confident, and to give 
the devil his due, has real courage, so 
that he looks the danger in the face, 
determined to fight it out bravely. 
Brougham looks at it too, with reckless 
audacity, satisfied that come what will, 
he will be able to carry on the hum- 
bug, and by the force of talk, keep him- 
self in a good position. As for the 
rest, they are either so stupid, or so 
conceited, as not to see, or not to ap- 
preciate, the troubles they will have to 
encounter. 

The work of the Reform Bill goes 
bravely on, and the populace taught, 
or encouraged, by the success of their 
combinations and their threats in that 
affair, (for which they received the 
thanks of the government) are re- 
solved to carry the experiment as much 
further as may suit themselves. The 
London shop-keepers and tradesmen 
have resolved not to pay the assessed 
taxes, and it is already admitted on all 
hands, that ¢herefore, the assessed taxes 
must be taken off. This is the most 
decidedly harassing—we might say 
ruinous—warfare against the govern- 





ment that could possibly be adopted. 
Sweep away the taxes—the revenue of 
the country, and you rob the government 
of its sustenance—its very life-blood. 
Alterations of the laws, even the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, do but 
change the course of the machine, and 
the manner of its working; but stop 
the coming in of the cash, and all must 
stop—it’s “no go” any longer. Now 
this is just what their high mighti- 
nesses of the tax-resisting associations 
of London, are about; and the go- 
vernment papers say it is very naughty 
indeed—extremely wrong, and inconsi- 
derate ; but still what their mighti- 
nesses desire, must be done; for the 
government cannot venture to set itself 
against so strong an expression of 
popular feeling. A pretty predicament 
this, for the ministers; with enough, 
and more than enough to do, with all 
the money they can muster ; including 
the produce of these taxes which musé 
be repealed. 

One of the very few true things set 
down in the modest manifesto of the 
ministry, which we noticed last month 
is this, that after deducting the fired 
charges in payment of the interest of 
the public debt, the civil list, half-pay 
of the army and navy, superannuated 
and retired allowances to civil officers, 
&e., the residue, applicable to the 
actual public service now going on, is 
not more than fifécen millions. Now 
the house and window duties of Great 
Britain together, amount to something 
like two millions and a half. So here is 
our hopeful Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the luminous Lord Althorp, shorn 
by one single cut of the popular prun- 
ing knife, of one-sixth of his means for 
carrying on the public service! This 
is startling enough, but the thing will 
of course not end here. The populace 
having found out that it only requires 
them to combine together, and threat- 
en, in order to compel the government 
to obey, however monstrous the sacri- 
fice they demand, will never be without 
their grievance to be redressed, or their 
desire to be accomplished, and the of- 
tener they succeed, the more impossible 
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will it be, to make any effectual resist- 
ance to their demands. Probably the 
next thing which their worships in their 
wisdom will resolve upon, will be the 
repeal of the corn laws ; which, being 
accomplished, Foreign Wheat would 
be likely to sell on the = of Liver- 
»001 at about forty shillings, for five 
rete pounds weight, and hence 
would follow, utter ruin to the farmers, 
and arable land owners, not only in 
Britain, but here in Ireland also. Then 
will come the question of how the eight 
millions a year, now paid out of the 
land, for the poor of Great Britain, 
shall be provided, and the end will be, 
that it will not be provided at all. And 
what will follow this? Will the Eng- 
lish poor starve, and die by their din- 
nerless and desolate hearths, like the 
Connaught peasantry, when the potato 
crop fails? We trow not. Ifthe Eng- 
lish be not fed, they will rise up in most 
dreadful and savage mutiny against 
the laws, and scenes of horror, such as 
England has never seen since the wars 
of the Roses, will again visit that noble 
country, made rich by the peaceful and 
profitable industry, which tory policy so 
long protected and secured, while blood 
was flowing, and desolation spreading 
over all the rest of Europe. 

But this is distressing ; the first 
thing that will be expected from the 
finance minister when he meets parlia- 
ment, is a declarat that in com- 
pliance with the wis' f the populace 
(whose servant, and the king’s, he 
really is,) he intends to relinquish the 
house and window duties, and this 
must, of course, be followed by the 
proposition of some other impost in 
their room; for to get the money by 
some means or other he must at least 
try. This will be a puzzler for Lord 
Althorp, even should he call to his 
aid, after thinking as much as he pos- 
sibly can upou the subject, the united 
financial skill of all his colleagues. 
Some newspapers already talk of new 
or additional taxation in the depart- 
ments of the customs and excise, but 
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the manufacturers and merchants of the 
new constituencies, and of the honor- 
able reformed house, are very much in- 
clined to doubt the probability of this ; 
they mean the possibility of their con- 
senting to it, but they do not say so. 
What then is the alternative? An 
income tax? There is none other left, 
but this will be even less favourably 
received than the other. The men in 
the reformed parliament are, for the 
most part, stupid or violent rich people, 
who joined the reform tumult, not 
knowing what they did, and upon 
that ground subsequently got into par- 
liament, which many of them now 
surely lament. The greater portion 
of these people have no more feeling 
or sense of what is for the nation’s 
glory or its benefit, than the benches 
on which they sit, but they are sen- 
sitive and acute enough as to what 
touches their purses; they are, in fact, 
the breeches-pocketocracy of the king- 
dom, and nothing is to them a greater 
breach of privilege, than what inter- 
feres with the said integumental pock- 
ets. An income tax is therefore very 
abominable in their sight, and the men- 
tion of it an irritation to their nerves, and 
an offence to their sensibilities. Nothing 
will so lower their opinion of the 
minister, as any proposition ef the 
kind—yet, what is o todo? Pushed 
by the populace, on one hand, and op- 
posed by the Parliament on the other ; 
driven by the one to relinquish existing 
taxes, and forbidden by the other to 
call new taxes into existence ; he will 
be indeed “ perplexed in the extreme.” 

If the members of the government 
were honest ; if they had erred through 
any generous motive, we should cer- 
tainly have pitied them ; but as it is, 
they deserve no pity. The evils which 
will overwhelm them, are the plain re- 
sults of their own encouragement of 
what they must have known to be 
wrong ; but it served their selfish ends 
for the moment, and in the insolence 
of triumph, they forgot to calculate 
consequences. 


“ He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dreamt not of the rebound”— 


and so it was with the whigs. In the 
rent they have made, they will them- 
selves be caught, and it will be well 
for them if they do not suffer the whole 
of Milo’s fate, and get torn to picces, 


while they are held fast, and unable to 
help themselves. 

The public revenue does not appear 
in a very hopeful condition. The ac- 
counts published in London, up to the 
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10th October, which, by the by, do not 
include, nor do the quarterly accounts 
published, ever include the revenues 
of Ireland ; shew a deficiency in the 
year, compared with the year ending, 
10th October, 1832, of £380,420, and 
on the quarter compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of last year, the 
deficiency is £253,276. Considering 
the arrangements in Lord Althorp’s 
most absurd budgets of the last two 
years, in which the duties of Tiles, Tax- 
Carts, Apothecaries Stuff, &e. which 
brought in a good round sum, and were 
felt by nobody, have been repealed, we 
cannot feel surprised that the revenue 
should fall off, but rather congratulate 
ourselves that it is no worse. There 
are, however, some curious points in 
the accounts lately published, which 
deserve observation. The grand fall- 
ing off in the last quarter, is not in the 
branches of revenue, where the imports 
have been reduced, but in the customs, 
which have of late remained the same. 
The Excise is better, by £103,121, than 
it was in the corresponding quarter of 
last year, but the customs are worse, 
by a very large sum; no less than 
£423,680, in three months. Now, as 
every one admits, that in England at 
present, the manufacturing, and export 
business is unusually brisk, it seems to 
follow, from the great diminution of 
imports, indicated in the decline of the 
customs revenue, either that the value 
of our goods exported, is spent abroad, 
and consequently, the returns for them 
by so much diminished, or we are 
selling them so very cheap, that we no 
longer bring back in exchange, any 
thing like what we used to do. It is 
probable that both these causes are 
operating. English absentecism, has 
increased to a frightful extent. It has 
been calculated lately, that there were 
20,000 English in Paris alone ; and 
Boulogne is said to contain of perma- 
nent British residents, at least 5,000. 
Many of these, and of the thousands 
scattered in other places, are rich, and 
spend a great deal of money; the 
drain therefore, upon the country, to 
provide for their expenditure, must be 
very great. On the otherhand, it is 
certain that our manufacturers have 
done all they possibly could, to make 
their goods so cheap, that they might 
command the best possible quantity of 
foreign gold, or goods in exchange for 
them ; and this is what they call suc- 
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cessful competition with the Foreigner, 
in his own market. We cannot help 
thinking, that the practice of spending 
so much on the Continent, and accept- 
ing such small returns for the goods 
disposed of in the Continental markets, 
is enriching the foreigner to ruin our- 
selves—but this is /iberality, and to 
breathe a word against it is high 
treason against modern enlightenment, 
and universal citizenship. 

Foreign affairs are, to the full, as 
perplexed and dangerous in their as- 
pect, as domestic. Never, since he 
overthrew Bonaparte, did Great Bri- 
tain so much require the knowledge 
and the sagacity of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the management of our re- 
lations with the various powers of the 
Continent, as it does at the present 
juncture: and who is the statesman to 
whom, instead of the man fitted for the 
task, the task is given? Lord Palmers- 
ton, the most puppyish of politicians. 
He is the creature of his own vanity 
and of Talleyrand. We do not mean 
to deny that Lord Palmerston is a cle- 
ver man in a small way, but to give 
him the direction of the foreign affairs 
of Great Britain at such a time as this, 
is frightfully ridiculous. 

The Northern Sovereigus have met, 
and held counsel together, and the 
liberal journals under the influence of 
the English apd -French governments 
have visited “tifem alternately with 
sneers and abugé, To sneer at such 
powers as Russia; Austria and Prussia, 
with the whole of the Germanic Con- 
federation, acting in concert, is rather 
too absurd ; and that these sovereigns 
came to some serious determinations, 
is made manifest from the semi- official 
communications on the subject, which 
the German press has been permitted 
to send forth. We learn from thence, 
that the critical state of Europe, which 
renders it necessary to keep up a great 
military establishment, was maturely 
weighed by the sovereigns at Toplitz, 
Schewdt, and Munchen-Graatz, and 
was certainly found to be such as to 
call for the consideration of means to 
remedy it. It is further hinted that 
no blame ean be attached to them, if, 
“amid the elements of destruction by 
which society is threatened,” it should 
be found necessary to abandon a sys- 
tem which aimed at maintaining tran- 
quillity by pacific means, and to pro- 
eced instead, to extreme measures, 
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The sovereigns, it is added, will not 
adopt these latter means, except as the 
last resort, but they are most firmly re- 
solved to employ them, as soon as the 
decisive hoar comes of their necessity. 
This language is tolerably siguiii- 
cant, and every man in his senses must 
know, whatever "he may affect, that 
these sovereigns have tremendous 
power, both in arms, and in compact 
governments, well secured by able mi- 
nisters. It is not probable, however, 
that except under circumstances of ex- 
treme provocation, these powers will 
go beyond an unflinching maintenance 
of the “ status in quo” as respects their 
own territories and dependencies, 
which have been disturbed by the 
active Propagandists of the French 
“liberal” or revolutionary school. In 
Austrian Italy, where disturbance was 
chiefly feared, Austria has now station- 
ed 75,000 men, a tolerably sure guar- 
antee against rebellion in that quarter. 
The German Confederation has lately 
published an account of its forces, 
which appear to be considerably in- 
creased. They amount to 361,785 
men, of whom 51,699 are cavalry, with 
727 pieces of cannon. England, crip- 
pled, as her navy is under Whig ma- 
nagement, is still the mistress of the 
sea; but France, with all her military 
boasting, could do nothing against the 
united northern powers.* The time 
has gone by for Great Britain arrang- 
ing the balance, by throwing her money 
into the scale; we can have no more 
of that. Russia, in spite of its oppo- 
sition to “liberal” opinions, is of all 
European powers, that which is mak- 
ing, by its energy and ability, the most 
rapid advancement to political import- 
ance. The criminal apathy and stu- 
— of “our” Foreign department, 
as lately allowed her to secure the 
complete controul of the Dardanelles. 
the Euxine is therefore all her own, 
and the immense resources of its shores. 
In the north, too, the Eagle waxes 
stronger and stronger; and the sneers 
of the English ministerial journals, are 
but poor weapons against an obviously 
increasing power, which requires but a 
Navy to become absolutely supreme in 
Europe, and formidable in Asia. 
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The settlement of affairs between 
Holland and Belgium, is still a thing 
to be looked for, and if we may 


judge by the increasing asperity of tone 
Judas y 


in which the King of the Netherlands 
is spoken of by our ministerial jour- 
nals, the feeling of complete defeat in 
all his plans, is stronger than ever in 
the mind of our foreign minister. The 
fact we believe to be, that the King of 
the Netherlands feels strong in the 
support of the northern powers, and 
their recent manifestation of a deter- 
mination to do what seems to them 
right, with the strong hand, if it can- 
not otherwise be managed, gives the 
Dutch King a greater moral force, and 
enables him, with more confidence, to 
resist what he looks upon as unjust. 

As for France, though it is certain 
that upon the surface there is a shew 
of general contentment with the pre- 
sent government of the national guard, 
and better still, that the industry of the 
French is at present in a prosperous 
and promising condition, yet it is also 
true, that there is a strong under cur- 
rent of deep disappointment and dislike 
with regard to the government of the 
Tuilleries, and in very many quarters, 
the most bitter contempt for the king 
personally, At the moment we write, 
this contempt is stronger than ever, 
arising from the opinion, that the king 
has condescended to make use of go- 
vernment intelligence for stock jobbing 
purposes, and to have kept back infor- 
mation from the public, while he 
turned it to his own private account. 
Without assuming that such opinions 
as these are well founded, it may be 
fairly said that when such statements, 
find currency and credence, among the 
Parisians, the popular respect which 
can alone secure a throne “surrounded 
by republican institutions,” is at a ver 
low ebb. If the policy of the Whigs 
be founded, as it seems to be, upon 
the stability of the government of 
Louis Philippe, the foundation will be 
very likely to slip from under it, some 
of these fine days, when they least ex- 
pect it. 

Ferdinand of Spain is veritably 
dead, at last ; and his fourth wife, and 
now widow, Maria Christina, seeketh 


* The population of Austria, Prussia, Germany, and Russia, is computed to be 


110,000,000; their naval and military force at about a million. 


The population of 


France is about 32,000,000, her troops of the line 400,000. 
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to reign in his stead with the title of 
Queen Regent, until her daughter, 
now three years old; shall attain the 
age of eighteen, and assume the sceptre 
as Isabella II. But the people and 
the priests like not a woman’s rule, and 
desire instead, that of Don Carlos, 
brother of the late king. It is hardly 
necessary to apprize those acquainted 
with the political history of modern 
Europe, that by the ancient laws of 
Spain, a female might be the sovereign 
—that the Bourbons who obtained the 
Spanish throne at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, brought with them 
the Salic law, which continued until 
1798, when Charles IV. fearing that he 
would die with only daughters surviv- 
ing him, obtained its repeal. But his 
son Ferdinand, who he then feared 
was about to die, did not die, but lived, 
and he had other sons, who also lived. 
So the old king seemed to forget that 
he had had the Salic law repealed, and 
when fifteen years afterwards, a collec- 
tion of the laws of the kingdom was 
made by his order, the Salic law ap- 
peared at the head of them. Now 
when his son Ferdinand perceived that 
he, Ferdinand the King, was likely to 
die, having no child but one, and she 
a daughter, he caused the revocation 
of the Salic law, which never had been 
formally rescinded, to be republished 
as the law of the land, by virtue of 
which his daughter, and not his bro- 
ther, was to succeed to his throne. 
Thus do matters stand, and standing 
thus the Queen Regent claims the guar- 
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dianship of the crown for her daughter, 
and Don Carlos claims it for himself 
as his lawful right. Already all the 
elements of civil war are gathering 
into fearful clouds, portentous of blood 
strife. The queen holds the capitol, 
but many important places in the pro- 
vinces have risen for Carlos, and the 
Biscayans cry “long live our lord the 
King Carlos V.” while the executive at 
Madrid acknowledges Isabella II. and 
the Queen mother as Regent. What 
France will do in the question, 
or whether she will interfere at all, 
remains at the time of our writ- 
ing, an undecided question. What 
England will do, no one asks, so ge- 
nerally is it understood, that Lord 
Palmerston will indolently await his 
orders from France, and then act, or 
refrain from acting, accordingly. But 
in all probability the flame of civil war 
will soon light upon the peninsula, 
from Lisbon to the Pyrennees, and in 
that case, all Europe may chance to 
catch some of the sparks, 

Altogether, as we said at the begin- 
ning of this our brief discourse ; there 
is a most undeniable prospect of trou- 
ble and disturbance at home and 
abroad. The political horizon, turn 
where we will, lowers most porten- 
tously. But have we not these clever 
fellows, the Whigs, at the helm, to steer 
us out of all difficulties? To be sure 
we have ; but for ourselves, not having 
a place or pension, or expecting any, 
we had rather trust in God, and a good 
conscience. 





